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Fastwalker Rides 


By William Wells 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


he carried in a deep raw- 
hide sheath. 











HREE Indi- 
ans, scarcely 
more than 
boys, came 
across aN open space 
through knee-high grass, 
bending under heavy 
loads, for less than an hour 
before three fat bucks 
had fallen before the 


flint-tipped arrows driven 
by their short, powerful 
bows. The leader, taller 
than the others, was called 
Fastwalker; a_ shorter, 
stouter one bore the name 
of The Porcupine, and 
the third was The Weasel. 

Ahead of them, beyond 
a low swell in the ground, 
they could see the faint 
smoke from many wood 
fires wavering and drifting 
upward, could even scent 
its fragrance, and they 
rejoiced that their task 
was nearly done. 

Then, as they topped 
the rise, the camp lay 
before them, that of the 
most southerly of the 
five bands that made up 
the tribe of the Crows. 
The entire tribe num- 
bered less than fifteen 
hundred all told, and in 
this camp there were not 
three hundred people. 

When the three young 
hunters had reached the 
village they dropped their 
loads in the center of the 
camp—all food being com- 








mon property—and 
walked over to two other 
young men who were 
sitting under a tree flaking 
out arrowheads. 

“Ha,” they greeted, ‘did The Porcupine carry his share 
of the kill?” For The Porcupine was named not because of 
a prickly disposition, but because he was apt to be as slow 
and lazy as his namesake. 

The Porcupine leaned his back against the trunk of the tree 
with a grunt of relief. ‘I am bent like an old man from 
carrying a load while you two rest in the shade,” he com- 
plained. ‘“‘Why cannot all meat walk into camp to be 
killed as did that stupid buffalo three suns ago? By another 
sun all the fresh meat in camp will be eaten and we must 
go out again. If only we had some of those strange animals 
that it is told the tribes far to the south have—that are tame 
and gentle and will carry men or loads—all would be well. 
They could carry us out to find game, and also bring the 
meat back,” 


Now, for many years tales carried from tribe to tribe 

by visitors in time of peace and by captives in time of 
war, had been drifting northward. They had to do with a 
Strange race of great warriors, white men, who had come 
across the salt water. These warriors wore shining war 
shirts and war bonnets on which arrowheads splintered as 
if they had struck a rock, and they had so tamed the thunder 
and lightning that it killed for them at more than an arrow- 
flight distance. ‘They had strange animals, too, which 
carried them into battle, breathing fire and smoke from their 
nostrils, so that it was very hard to stand against them. 
And, by capture and by theft and barter, generally the 
lormer, many of these strange animals passed into the lands 
of Southern and Western tribes. 

; Now, to the Crows, all of these tales were of something very 
= and far off, and the talk of The Porcupine was idle 
talk, 

“T, too, would like to have some of those animals,’’ Fast- 
Walker said. He pointed to the valley below them which 
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The animals stampeded with a thunder of hoofs while the Crows threw themselves flat on_the ground 


cradled the stream called by the Crows the River of the 
Sagehens. 

“‘Down that valley many days’ journey live the Utes, 
mountain people like ourselves, with whom we have no 
quarrel,” Fastwalker said. ‘‘Who will go with me to visit 
them, or maybe far beyond, to seek these strange animals 
and, perhaps, bring some back with us?” 

It was a great adventure which Fastwalker proposed, and 
a long journey from which none of them might ever return, 
for wide, waterless deserts and dangerous war ground con- 
stantly traversed by raiding bands from different tribes 
lay between them and the country of the Utes. Therefore, 
the four young men to whom Fastwalker talked sat silent for 
a time, debating the matter in their minds after the custom 
of their people. Finally Little Wolf spoke. 

“That is good talk, Fastwalker. What think you, Flying 
Bird?” 

“T also say that it is good talk,” Flying Bird ‘answered. 
‘‘Let us make the journey.”” The Porcupine and The Weasel 
also agreed to this, The Porcupine adding, ‘‘I would go far 
to be done with bringing in loads of meat on my back.” 


“TH next morning the five left camp as if going out to 
hunt, though even if they had made known their errand 
nobody would have said a word to keep them. It, was the 
custom, and common enough, to have a party of young men 
determine to carry out some enterprise'in order to make 
names for themselves—and who but the boys and young men 
bring new things to pass? 

They had nothing but moccasins and breech clouts in the 
way of clothing for the trip, but each took a light tanned cow- 
buffalo robe for shelter and warmth at night or during a 
storm. Each carried his bow in its rawhide case, his quiver 
full of arrows—mostly the heavy war shafts, with a few for 
hunting—and each had also a flint or obsidian knife which 


Fastwalker and his com- 
panions set out down the 
eastern side of the valley 
of the River of the Sage- 
hens. The second morning 
they climbed up the flank 
of the mountains until 
they could look far to the 
southward to lay out their 
future course. From where 
they stood they could see 
in the distance other high 
mountains, and to the 
westward there were also 
high snow-clad peaks 
which looked like floating 
white clouds, so distant 
were they. Between the 
young men and _ those 
mountains to the south, 
the direction in which 
they must go, the land lay 
barren and desolate, shim- 
mering in the heat of the 
sun, with lone buttes 
standing like islands in the 
sea on the wide expanse. 





ASTWALKER pointed 

to the distant mountains 
in the south. ‘‘ Somewhere 
there live the Utes whom 
we seek,” he said. ‘But 
first we must pass this 
desert before us on which 
we may find no water. 
We might cross during one 
night, so let us wait until 
sun is nearly down, resting 
and eating before we 
start.” 

They spent the day in a 
thicket of willows, resting, 
sleeping and eating. 

When the sun was three 
handsbreadths above the 
western horizon they started, after having climbed up a 
little way on the mountain where they could see that all the 
game in sight was still feeding quietly, showing there was 
nothing to fear. 

Their way lay over rolling hills on which the grass was 
scanty, and they traveled at the tireless, wolf-like trot of the 
Indian runner, which eats up the distance. As long as the 
light held the five made good progress, but soon after dark 
they came to badlands and found barren flats of clay cut with 
deep washes made by the floods from cloudbursts. There 
were also stretches of yielding sand in which they sank to 
their ankles and often their way was blocked by low straight- 
sided buttes and strange upthrusts of stone. All of these 
caused them to make many detours and lose much time, 
so that the first light found them not more than two-thirds 
of the way across the desert. 

Directly ahead of them but quite a distance away lay a 
butte larger than the rest. Its sloping base bore a few 
stunted desert juniper trees above which rose the almost 
vertical rimrock, seamed in places by cracks and chimneys. 
The barren ground which they must cross to reach the butte 
lay almost level and Fastwalker halted. 

“There we will find shelter from the sun, and perhaps 
water,” he said. ‘It would not be well for us to travel this 
open ground while sun is up, so we must go there swiftly.”’ 

As they drew nearer they could see a strip of green 
along the base of the butte which they knew must be 
grass kept green by water. They found not a flowing spring 
but a little trickle seeping forth from under the butte, and 
tracks showed that much game came there to drink, though 
none was in sight at the time. They saw that people also 
knew of the water, for there were the ashes of old campfires, 
and a few branches of dead junipers lay scattered about where 
they had been tossed down from above to serve as fuel. 

Little Wolf took the first watch while the others lay down 
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and slept until the sun was high. Suddenly, he heard a whirr- 
ing, drumming sound, and a few moments later an immense 
flock of sagehens settled on the grass and began to walk to- 
ward the water. 

Little Wolf slipped quickly and quietly down to where 
his companions lay. “Here is food,” he said. 

Now these sagehens were very foolish 
birds, and all that the five had to do was “~ 
to pick up some of the branches lying 
about, wait until the birds were very close, 
then send the sticks whirling among the 
upright heads. They broke the necks of 
half a dozen, leaving the stricken birds 
flapping on the grass, while the rest of the 
flock rose with a roaring thunder of many 
wings and swept out into the desert again. 

Fastwalker built a small fire where one 
of the old ones had been, then they roasted 
the birds and ate. Then, like all Indians 
on the war trail or in strange country, they 
carefully buried all the bones, feathers and 
offal in some sand so that no sign was left. 


T WAS then The Porcu- 
pine’s turn to watch. 
Along toward the middle 
of the day he called to the 
others to come up, and 
when they kad climbed 
to where he stood he 
pointed to his right. To 
the east of where they had 
come across the desert 
they saw a little dust ris- 
ing, so far off and faint 
that it looked like a mist, 
and for a time they 
watched it in silence. By 
the time that the sun had 
moved a_handsbreadth, 
the cloud of dust had 
grown larger, and they 
could tell that it was com- 
ing toward the butte, so 
they held council. 

“Tt cannot be buffalo 
coming to water, for there 
is no sign that they ever 
water here,” Flying Bird 
said. ‘Nor is it antelope, 
for when they walk they 
raise no dust, and if they were running it would move 
faster,” and to this all agreed. ' 

“Let us climb to the top of the butte,” Fastwalker then 
proposed; ‘‘ we can see much better from there.” Before they 
did this, however, they looked carefully to be sure that 
they had left as little sign as possible of their presence at 
the water, then they worked their way up through a narrow 
cleft in the rimrock to the top, which was naked rock not a 
hundred paces across. The summit was fairly level but 
seamed with cracks and crevices, some of which were deep 
enough to hide a man, and here and there where earth or 
sand carried by whirlwinds had lodged, a few stunted juniper 
trees and little clumps of brush native to the desert were 
growing. 

They could see very far in all directions, and they noted 
that all the land close around the butte was flat and level. 
They went to the brink above the water and stopped in a 
cup-like hollow at the very edge of the butte where they were 
well hidden among rocks and screened by some of the bushy 
junipers. As they settled themselves and began to study 
the approaching dust, which was now quite close; the young 
men began to be uneasy, remembering the fires by the water, 
for it might be a war party, though, if that were so; they could 
not account for the dust, which Indians on foot did not raise. 

The Weasel, who sat with his hands shading his eyes, star- 
ing with all his might, was the first to make a discovery. 
“Ha!” he exclaimed suddenly, “I saw a flash of light above 
that dust, two men’s heights from the ground, which is a 
strange thing!” 

“We will soon know what it is,”” Fastwalker said, ‘for the 
wind, which has been driving the dust forward, is changing 
to one side,” and hardly had he spoken than they could 
make out dim shapes. All at once they saw feathered and 
painted warriors astride of animals such as none of the little 
party had ever seen before. 

The warriors were of no tribe which the Crows knew, and 
their paint was strange. But the animals that the warriors 
bestrode were a mystery and wonder to the five, though they 
knew them to be the strange animals they were seeking, and 
they were lost in amazement as they looked. Larger than a 
cow elk they were, slim legged and trim-headed like them, 
but with flowing manes and tails, and of many colors—black, 
white, cream, buckskin sorrel, chestnut and bay, or paint 
ponies with a mixture of these in curious markings. 

With an effort the five young men tore their eyes away 
from the animals to study the warriors who rode them. 
These all had the usual cased bows and quivers of arrows, 





but each carried a long lance the shafts of which were 
decorated with dandling scalp locks and feathers. It was the 
blades of these—some of flint, others of bright iron obtained 
from far-off traders—that had glittered above the dust. 
That they were cornered by twenty times their number of 
what must be enemies troubled the five Crows not at all, so 
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Returning scouts rode around the flank of the butte 


delighted were they. They lay and watched the strangers 
turn their horses loose to graze, excepting a dozen or more of 
the warriors;who kept on to circle the base of the butte in a 
search for any sign‘of enemies. 

It was apparent that the strangers were prepared to remain 
for a time, for many of them carried on their horses packs of 
buffalo meat wrapped up in bits of hide. Soon fires were 
going and food was being cooked. The scouts who had 
circled the butte returned after a little while, turned their 
animals loose to graze with the others, and there was much 
talk and laughter. 

The Crows could not understand the words of the strangers, 
the sounds of which came up clearly. enough, but many 
of the warriors used the universal sign language understood 
by all the tribes, to piece out their talk. So, as time passed, 
Fastwalker. and his companions gathered that the war 
party was from one of the tribes east of the mountains, and 
that they were.on their way to attack a tribe to the south 
which must be the Utes; also, that scouts-who-had been 
sent on in advance were to meet the war party here. 

“‘Ha,”’ said The Weasel when they had finally found.all this 
out, “if we could escape and warn the Utes they would’surely 
be friendly to us.” 

“Tf they remain until dark comes, we might do so,”’ Fast- 
walker answered. 


O THE Crows waited and nothing happened until the sun 

was nearly down; then some of the strangers at intervals 
mounted their horses and went out to ride around the 
butte. It became evident that the scouts should have re- 
turned before this and that the warriors were beginning to get 
uneasy. A chief called to two of the younger men and 
pointed to the top of the butte, signing that they should 
go up there and look for the scouts. 

The Crows looked at each other as the two warriors, with- 
out even bows and quivers—for what was-there to fear?— 
began to clamber up the slope below the rimrock and then 
shorily disappeared in one of the chimneys that led to the top. 

“Tf they see us they must never go down again,” Fast- 
walker said, drawing a heavy war arrow from his quiver, 
then taking his bow from its case and stringing it. The 
others nodded assent, as they, too, prepared to drive an 
arrow. Then, to better conceal themselves, they picked up 
some dust that lay in a hollow, threw it over their bodies 
and hair and settled themselves as best they could in their 
cover, their bows and arrows at hand. 

They could hear the voices of the young men sounding 
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hollow and echoing from out the top of the chimney as they 
climbed, then clear as they reached the top. None of the 
party could see them, however, for they lay motionless 
with narrowed eyelids so that the glitter of their eyes might 
not be seen. 


AS THEY came out on the summit, the two young 
men walked across to the farther side of the butte. 
Evidently they saw the returning scouts, for they ran back 
at once and shouted down and were answered by those 
below. After this the two newcomers began to walk about the 
top of the butte in idle curiosity, keeping near the edge and 
looking out across the desert. 

While the Crows still saw nothing 
of all this, they could hear the voices 
as they walked around the rimrock, 
fainter at first as they were going 
away, then growing more distinct as 
they completed the circle. Finally, 
they could tell that a few more steps 
must surely bring the strangers to 
where they could look directly down 
on their hiding place. The five had 
shifted their positions slightly as 
they heard the voices approach and 
now lay with every muscle tense, 
ready to leap up and drive home the 
waiting arrows. 

All at once there was a sudden 
clamor of greeting from below as 
the returning scouts rode around the 
flank of the butte, and the two young 
warriors stopped to look down. 
Evidently the word that the scouts 
brought was important for the two, 
after listening for a few moments, 
turned back and disappeared down 
one of the chimneys they had just 
passed. If they had gone to the one 
they had come up, they would have 
had to pass directly by the waiting 
Crows and those steps would surely 
have been their last. 

Fastwalker and his companions 
crawled to the edge of the rock and 
looked over. The returning scouts 
had been five in number for that 
many weary looking, sweat caked 
horses were noticeable among the 
others which their owners were 
either catching or preparing to 
mount. A group of chiefs stood holding a council which 
soon broke up and the chiefs also mounted, then the entire 
band, excepting the five scouts, skirted the butte and rode 
away to the south. The Crows, now free to move about, 
watched them go. 

‘The scouts will soon sleep,”” The Porcupine said. ‘‘Then 
we can go down, kill them, take those animals which carry 
them and return to our own country with five scalps besides. 
We will have done a great deed and never again will I have to 
carry a load on my back.” 

“What are five of those animals among a tribe!” Fast- 
walker exclaimed. “Tet us follow the war party to the Ute 
country. It may be that we can still warn the Utes, outwit 
these strangers and take many of the animals.” 

“Let us at least kill thesg five-and make their animals 
carry us,” The Porcupine urged. 

“‘The animals are wearied, or their owners would not have 
remained behind on a war trail,” Fastwalker answered. 
“We are fresh and it may be that we can outrun the war 
party.” ‘But this seemed unreasonable to his comrades, to 
whom the horses were animals of magic powers—wonderful 
medicine—and they so urged. ; 

“You are wrong, and there is the proof,’ Fastwalker 
replied, pointing to the horses below, so near exhaustion 
that they barely moved as they grazed. ‘They tire as does a 
buffalo or an elk. Let us take the trail.” 

“That is good talk, and you shall be our chief,” the others 
told him after some thought, and with a last look at the 
horses and the five scouts preparing to sleep at their fire, 
Fastwalker and ‘his little band turned and went to the 
other side of the butte. Already the war party was far out 
on the flat, traveling in a straight line to the south. 

“They will mark a trail easy for us to follow,’’ Fastwalker 
said cheerfully; as-he slipped into the top of a chimney, with 
the others close‘behind. They left their robes hidden on the 
top of the butte, ‘and once at the bottom they struck boldly 
out on the trail of the war band, for the sun was nearly down, 
and they had no fear of being seen. 

Before the middle of the night they began to smell dust in 
the air. They slowed their pace a little for fear they might 
run into the strangers, but they followed this scent of dust 
until just before dawn. Then the ground began to slope 
downward and soon they heard the trampling of the animals’ 
feet and the sound of voices, while the added smell of water, 
green grass and trees came to them. 

“Tt is a river and they have stopped to lie hidden during 
the day,” Fastwalker said. ‘Ha, this is much better than 
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we hoped. Let us turn to one side, cross the river and keep 
on, for we have found out that we can run as fast as.these 
strange animals,” ; 

So they turned aside and soon came to cottonwood trees, 
then willow brush and a river which was not very wide. 
They swam across, using one hand and holding their bows 
and quivers above the water with the other. There were 
rolling plains covered with sagebrush beyond the river, 
and the Crows hurried to cross these, for they must find 
shelter and food and water no matter how great the risk. 


BE FORE midday they had crossed a low divide and saw 
the trees along another river and beyond those a line of 
low, rolling hills. They crossed the river and after resting in the 
prush on the farther bank, Flying Bird climbed a tree, then 
called down that he saw antelope among the sagebrush a little 
way out. ‘The Weasel crept out through the brush like a 
cat and killed a buck, which they brought in and ate raw, 
as they did not dare to build even a dry-wood fire, so clearly 
would the faintest smoke show above the green tree tops. 

The five slept and rested during the day, and when the sun 
went down they were fit again, but there was not much left 
of the antelope. Little Wolf climbed a tree for a look around 
but at once came down hurriedly, saying that the war party 
was in sight. 

“That must mean that we are now near to a Ute village 
which these strangers will strike before light comes again,” 
Fastwalker said. ‘Will it be dark when they reach this 
water?” he asked Little Wolf, who replied that he thought it 
would. 

“Then let us leave at once,”’ 
Fastwalker commanded, and the 
Crows left the shelter of the trees 
and hurried south through the 
sagebrush, stooping low so only 
their backs could be seen, though 
the darkness was coming fast. 
When it came they straightened 
up and ran as they had never run 
before, for they must reach the 
Ute village in time to warn the 
people of their enemies’ ap- 
proach. While they had not the 
slightest idea of the location of 
the village, nor the distance they 
must travel, the fact that the 
war party was heading directly 
southward showed that it must 
lie in that direction, and the 
Crows knew that they could find 
it, given enough time. 

Before midnight they reached 
the crest of the hills and came out 
on a ridge leading away to the 
south. Here they found a plain 
trail which had been made by 
game and while feeling carefully 
in it with their fingers for tracks 
they discovered those of the 
animals which the five stranger 
scouts had ridden. They knew 
them, for they had noted with 
care both the appearance and 
feel of horse tracks as they had 
followed the war party. 

“Here is where the scouts went 
and returned,” Fastwalker said, 
after their fingers told them that 
the tracks pointed both ways. 
“This trail must lead to near the 
Ute village—let us take it.” 

The ridge sloped downward 
slightly and the trail was good, 
so the Crows, leaning a little 
forward and straining every 
herve, ran so fast that a horse 
would have had hard work to 
keep up with them. All at once 
the ground began to pitch steeply 
down before them and they could 
make out by the dim light of the 
stars a deep and narrow valley 
and the outlines of hills on the 
further side, against the sky. 

Here they stopped. “The 
Ute village must lie in this val- 
ley,” Fastwalker said. “Move a 
little apart, that our breathing 
may not hinder each other’s 
hearing, and listen,” but even 
after they had stopped panting 
irom their run they could hear 
Nothing. 

Then suddenly to their right, 
down in the valley, they all saw 
a little flash of light, gone at 
once, but they knew what it was 
—a slight breeze stirring the 
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ashes of a campfire enough to uncover some of the coals. 
Now for strangers to go into an Indian village at night is 
almost like crawling into a den of rattlesnakes, for-the people 
in the village are apt to strike first and find out who it is after- 
ward. But the Crows had no time to lose, so they went on 
down the hill toward the place where they had seen the light. 

Just as they could make out the dim shapes of a few tall 
lodges, they came unexpectedly among some animals, 
grazing on the grass. Instantly the animals snorted and 
wheeling about they stampeded with a thunder of hoofs, 
while the Crows, almost as much startled, threw themselves 
flat on the ground. Dogs began to bark at once, a child 
cried out—to be instantly hushed—and there were low 
voices and rustlings as warriors ran from the lodges. 

Fastwalker stood up. ‘‘ People of the Utes, if such you be,”’ 
he cried out in a loud voice, “‘we are a few Crows, your 
friends, who come to warn you that a war party is coming to 
attack you.” 


R a few moments there was silence; then a deep voice 
said: ‘Come forward slowly until we can see who speaks,” 
and the Crows walked forward closely enough to see the 
figures of warriors, with arrow on string or war axe in hand. 
‘“‘What proof can you give that you are friends?” the deep 
voice asked then. 
“‘This,” Fastwalker answered, laying down his weapons, 
as did his comrades. 
‘“‘T am Bonebreaker, a war chief of the Utes,’’ then said the 
other. “‘What of this war party?” 





“‘ Here is where the scouts went and -returned” 
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Fastwalker told what they knew, the language of the 
Crows and Utes being enough alike that the chief was able to 
understand much of what he told. 

“These are surely Crows,” another voice put in. “I 
know their talk.” 

“‘The people of the war party must be Arapahoes,’’ Bone- 
breaker said when Fastwalker had finished. ‘‘Come to my 
lodge—you and your friends—while we make ready to sur- 
prise them as they would surprise us.” 

“We will go to your lodge, where you may make a light 
and see that we are really Crows,’ Fastwalker answered, 
“but we have come far for a certain thing. I have made a 
plan to take some of the animals which they ride from these 
Arapahoes while they strike at you,”’ and he told the chief of 
his plan. 

“That is good talk,” Bonebreaker said, ‘‘and I know that 
you are Crows, for when I was a young man I once met with 
a party of Crows and was well treated—so it is needless 
to come to my lodge. You and your young men go and do 
as you say.” 

l'astwalker and his little band hurried from the Ute camp, 
leaving the warriors making preparations to give the Arapa- 
hoes a hot reception when they charged in among the lodges 
on foot, as they would be sure to do, since it would be 
foolish to ride in and so make plain targets against the sky 
for bowmen on the ground. 

‘“*Those Arapahoes will not come down the ridge, but in a 
hollow where they cannot be so easily seen,” Fastwalker told 
the others as they started. ‘Let us go to the mouth of the 
hollow above the ridge—which is 
the most likely way for them to 
come—and hide.” 

By the time they had reached 
the spot and crept into a thick 
grove of young aspens at the 
mouth of the gulch, the birds 
were beginning to twitter, show- 
ing that dawn was near, and the 
Crows had hardly settled them- 
selves before they heard the 
muffled tread of many’ horses 
coming down the gulch on the 
soft grass. Then the war party 
was there and stopping at the 
edge of the grove where they dis- 
mounted and left their horses 
standing in a group with their 
ropes lying on the ground. 

The Crows could hear the low 
voiced commands of the chiefs to 
their followers, and the faint 
swish as some uncased their bows 
and drew arrows from their 
quivers, while others made ready 
to fight with war axe and shield. 
Then they were gone as silently 
as wolves, and the Crows crept 
out just as silently. 


T was still dark and Fast- 

walker and the others could not 
tell how many guards had been 
left with the horses, so they lay 
quietly, waiting for light. At 
last they were able to see the 
forms of three Arapahoes who 
stood not an arrow flight distant, 
bows in hand, leaning forward 
and gazing toward the Ute vil- 
lage as they listened intently for 
the least sound. None of the 
Crows moved, but waited for the 
Arapahoe warwhoop and the an- 
swer of the Utes. 

Then it came, but after the 
first fierce, prolonged outburst 
the yells of the Arapahoes quickly 
grew fainter while those of the 
Utes swelled. These were not 
the half-hearted outcries of men 
suddenly aroused from sleep and 
running from the lodges to meet 
deadly arrows or the crushing 
blow of a war axe, but were 
shouts of victory. 

The three Arapahoe horse 
guards stepped forward, fierce 
faces alight. So intent were 
they that they never heard the 
Crows rise slowly to one knee in 
the shadows at the edge of the 
trees, though they may have 
heard the twang of the taut 
bowstrings and the hum as the 
heavy war arrows flew. 

The Crows leaped up and ran 
to the horses, for they were intent 
- (Concluded on page 52) 














BOYS’ LIFE 


The Medicine Man Goes Boom 


HE fellows of the troop say that if I write any 
more about Duncan Dunn and his.doings, they 
will call me Dr. Watson. I can’t help that 
Sherlock Holmes had his Watson to record his 
deeds, and as long as Dunk remains what he is, he’ll have 
Archibald Murray to emblazon his name on foolscap. 

“Art,” said Dunk to me one afternoon as we chugged 
home in his antediluvian flivver, “‘what are you doing 
to-night?” 

“Trying to appease the profs of math, English, and 
history.” 

“‘Tt’s useless. Let’s go to the medicine man and get healed 
of all our earthly woes.” 

He stopped the flivver—its non-stop record of a full mile 
had just about been reached anyway—and from his pocket 
pulled a clipping from the Sentinel. It was a blaring ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Kruk and his Famous Cherokee Herbal 
Tonic. 

“Got cancer, Art?” 

““Nope.”’ 

“T.B.? Chilblains? Tetanus?” 

‘Not that I know of.” 

“Diabetes? Heart trouble? Kidney disorders?” 

“Gosh, no.” 

““You’re a washout. But there’s still hope. Maybe you 
have dizzy spells, abscessed teeth, rheumatism, Bright’s dis- 
ease?”’ 

‘Say, Dunk, do I look that way?” 

“T’ll give you one more chance. Neuritis, hay fever, 
eczema, ulcerated stomach, chills and fever, trench mouth, 
indigestion or gastric disorders?” 

“Not guilty.” 

“Then don’t waste-a dollar cn Dr. Kruk’s Famous Herbal 
Tonic. It’s only guaranteed in- 
fallible in the few illnesses I’ve 
just mentioned. But we'll go to 
the medicine show anyway.” 

“Say, I don’t mind flunking 
out in class for a worthy object. 
But why invite a few 
D’s just to watch a 
lot of poor simps buy 
Dr. Kruk’s medicated 
water?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
Dunk frankly. “But 
last year that so-called 
doctor was here, stayed 
a week and took away 
more money from this 
small town than the 
decent doctors could 
collect om their bills in 
six months. Not only 
that, but he orates 
against the regular 
medical profession and 
a lot of poor country 
folk believe every word 
he says and are afraid 
to go to a good doctor 
when they need one. u 
Something ought to be 
done about it.” 

The war was on. 
When Dunk says that 
something ought to be 
done about a thing, it’s 
time’to clear the decks 
for action. But from 
force of habit I offered 
a few objections, not 
because they’d do any 
good, but because 
Dunk is at his best in 
hurdling obstacles. 

“What can we do 
about it? We’ve got 
the town authorities to 
handle such things, 
and if they let him come to town, it must be legally O. K.” 

“T don’t know what we can do about it,” said Dunk. 
“‘Maybe we'll just have to grin and bear it. But to-night is 
the opening night. Let’s go out and take a look around.” 

“T’ll leave my dollar at home. I’ve got a cow-lick on the 
back of my head that’s troubling me, and Dr. Kruk might 
sell me a bottle to cure it.” 

























By Kennedy Lyons 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


After supper I heard a terrible racket outside and knew 
that Dunk and his motor were waiting. I crowded 
into the spacious front seat with him and we set out for Dr. 
Kruk’s Famous Medical Center, located under an awning 
adjacent to the large bus in which the medicine man and 
his show travelled. It was a pleasant night, and the bright 
lights around the awning, aided and abetted by the ad- 
vertisement in the Sentinel and posters stuck up arbund 
town, had attracted a large crowd of people. Dunk and I 
hung around on the outskfrts of the crowd a while to recon- 
noiter. Most of the crowd were pretty poor folks and the 
lame and the blind were there in good measure. There were 
people on crutches and people who ought to have been on 
crutches. There were sick people who had to be supported 
by friends and old folks hobbling around painfully on canes. 
There were anxious mothers, leading pale, undernourished 
children; there were cripples of low and high degree. In 
fact, all of the sick and infirm of the town and surrounding 
country seemed to have gathered here. 


I KNEW the type well. Most of them were mining folk, 

poorer than church mice, who had painfully scraped up a 
dollar or two to barter for a chance at health. I work in the 
mines myself during the summer and know how much a 
ccllar meant to those people, and it made me pretty sore to 
think of this quack doctor stealing it from them with absurd 
promises and a pint of colored water. 

“Look at his sign,” said Dunk. ‘Modest, isn’t he?” 

I looked at the big poster hung over the bus. It ad- 
vertised DR. KRUK’S CHEROKEE HERBAL TONIC 
and gave a list of the things it-would cure. I don’t remem- 
ber what was in the list, but if you start at your Lig toe and 
end up at your cow-lick and think of everything that 
could happen to you in between, you won’t miss 
many of them. 

T heard a ukulele and a Hawaiian guitar strike up, 

and by peering over the heads of the crowd 
I saw that his free show, bait for suckers, 
was going on. It consistéd of several danc- 
ing girls with a lot of broom straw wrapped 


“You're the young 

man who tried to 

queer my show, 
aren’t you?” 


around them, and a couple of made-up musicians who must 
have learned to play at a correspondence school. Dunk 
suddenly grabbed my shoulder. 

“Look, Pat! There goes Bunny and his mother. Wonder 
what they want here.” 

I looked around. Sure enough, there was Bunyan Smith, 
assisting his mother through the crowd. Bunny had been in 


our Troop for over a year. He was one of the younger boys, 
and what with working every free hcur out of school and 
helping a semi-invalid mcther, he had a rather hard time of 
it. But you’d never know it from talking to him. He took 
life standing up and the Troop would do more than a lot 
for Bunny and his mother. 

“They’ve no kusiness here,” continued Dunk in an 
earnest whisper. ‘She hasn’t keen well lately, and besides, 
she hasn’t a cent to waste on this confounded fake. Come 
on, Pat, let’s push in behind ’em. But don’t let Bunny see 
us, not right now, at least.” 

We elbowed our way to the main stand where Dr. Kruk 
in person was holding forth. Bunny and his mother were 
standing up in the front row of spectators and Dunk and | 
edged over immediately opposite the medicine man. Just 
then the string music stopped, the girls disappeared inside 
the bus, and Dr. Kruk held up his hand for silence. He was 
a long, angular chap, with queer-looking spectacles clinging 
to an enormous nose. His mouth and fingers twitched so 
much that they seemed to be talking to each other in the 
deaf-and-dumb language. His clothes were loose and baggy 
and went very well with his nose and spectacles. 

“‘Ladie-e-es and gentlemen,” he began in a great, booming 
voice as the crowd became hypnotized into silence. ‘‘ Before 
extoliing the proven virtues of my world-famous cure, let 
me carry you back to a peaceful tribe of Cherokee Indians 
in the days when Columbus ciscovered America. This tribe, 
as I have documents to prove, was in possession of a medi- 
cinal formula which kept away sickness of all sorts and 
mace them pre-eminent in peace and in war. This mar- 
velous medicine, ladie-e-es and gentlemen, was compounded 
from certain rare herbs that grew in a certain valley, and so 
ciligently was the secret guarded that any neighboring 
brave who came into possession of it was burned at the 
stake. Burned at the stake, ladies and gentlemen, so that 
his guilty knowledge might perish in the flames.” 

He paused, and a shiver ran over the aucience. You could 
feel the flames leaping around you, sizzling your flesh and 
singeing your hair. Everyone was spellbound, and the 
medicine man, seeing us in his power, continued: 

“This tribe of Indians, grateful for all the great United 
States Government has done for them—” Dunk snickered 
a little contemptuously, and the booming voice went hastily 
on, “—this tribe of Indians, grateful to our glorious ccuntry, 
decided to repay us with the great gift of health. They 
instructed their medicine man, the great Wappa Wappa, to 
search the length arid breadth of the land for someone 
whose great medical and scientific achievements would 
render him worthy to cistribute their great gift. My 
friends, I am happy to say that the toga fell on these 
poor shoulders, and ‘that I, Dr. Kruk, was chosen for this 
task.” 

He paused impressively, and the crowd stood gaping at 
this great man who had been singled out by the Cherokee 
tribe. Then, with a magniécent “gesture, he beckoned to 
someone within the 
bus. 

“My friend Waprpa 
Wappa, come out and 
tell these good people 
how the medicine men 
of your tribe make this 
marvelous remedy.” 


APPA WAPPA 

appeared ina large 
feather head-dress and a 
dirty blanket. He spread 
out his arms and looked 
upward, as though be- 
ginning an incantation 
to the stars, and then be- 
gan an eloquent discourse 
in a guttural thrcaty 
argot. 

“Listen,” said Dunk. 
“Get his lingo?” 

I listened. There was 
something familiar in 
that blend of sounds 
and syllables, tut I couldn’t place it. 

“Tt’s pig Latin,’ shouted Dunk gleefully. ‘‘Doesn’t it 
sound familiar?” 

Dunk was right. Wappa Wappa was spouting pig Latin, 
accompanied by eloquent gestures. 

“Tt is pig Latin,” I said in a loud voice, hcping some of 
the crowd might hear me and throw off the spell of Wappa 
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“He said, my friends, that if you understood how this precious medicine was made you wouldn’t believe him anyway” 


Wappa’s voice. Dr. Kruk heard me and looked our way 
ferociously. But everyone else was too entranced with 
Wappa Wappa himself to pay any attention to me. 

Wappa Wappa picked up a bottle of the famous tonic, 
held it aloft and concluded his say in a splendid burst of 
oratory. Dr. Kruk gravely shook his hand, and Wappa 
Wappa took a seat where everyone could see him. 

“He says,” interpreted Dr. Kruk, “that that precious, 
that priceless bottle of health is the gift of his tribe to the 
great American people. And now, my friends, since you 
have heard the origin of this wonderful remedy, and Wappa 
Wappa has told you how it is made, it only remains for me 
to touch lightly on the ills it will positively cure. Cast your 
eyes on that list overhead, my friends. Those are a few of 
the things that will yield to this remarkable medicine. 
There are other disorders mentioned on the wrapper. Is 
there one of you than can afford to be without this miracu- 
lous tonic? I repeat, is there?” 

He paused, his huge nostrils sniffing the air for an answer. 
Then he brought his fist down on the stand with a bang. 

“Wait, ladies and gentlemen. I do not want your money. 
Not a cent will I touch until you are convinced that this 
wonderful remedy will do all that is claimed for it. I do not 
ask you to believe me. I do not even ask you to believe 
the printed words on the wrapper. But I have something 
you must believe. Un-so-li-ci-ted testimonials, my friends, 
voluntary letters sent me by grateful persons, invalids all 
their lives, who had been duped and exploited by the so- 
called physicians of their neighborhood, and who have finally 
come to me and been cured. Let me read you some of them.” 

He hauled a large bunch of letters out of his pocket and 
began reading them, one after the other: It appeared that 
one man had been cured of cancer, another of T. B., and still 
another of heart trouble. One old woman, bed-ridden all 
her life by doctors who wished to collect monthly fees, had 
been cured after using just three bottles of the herbal tonic. 
As Dr. Kruk read this letter his great voice shook with 
emotion. I expected him to break down and cry. 

“Just think, my friends. This poor woman, exploited to 
the limit by the doctors, finally found the blessings of health 
in this wonderful bottle.” 

As he spoke, the letter slipped from his hand and fluttered 
down toward us. Dunk picked it up. Dr. Kruk reached 
for it quickly. 

“Give that to me,” he commanded in a low voice. 

Dunk stepped back just out of reach of the fakir’s long 
arms and shamelessly scanned the Jetter. 

“Didn’t you make some mistake, Dr. Kruk?” he asked in 
a pleasant but loud voice that carried over the crowd. ‘This 
letter is from a poor old woman who says if you don’t pay 
the back-room rent you owe her, she’ll sic the police on you.” 
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A laugh arose from the crowd. Dr. Kruk’s face went 
purple with rage. He leaned over the rail of his little plat- 
form and, with a prodigious reach of his arm, he stretched 
out and snatched the letter from Dunk’s hand. He resumed 
his magnificent posture, and though his hands were twitching 
in great jerks he managed a little laugh. 

“Thé young gentleman must have his fittle joke. Ha, Ha! 
Very clever, indeed. We all know he’s not serious, of course. 
In fact, I should be glad to show these letters to any one who 
wants to see them—after I am through to-night.” 


UNK had almost, but not quite, broken the spell that 
Dr. Kruk had thrown on the crowd. The doctor’s 
voice boomed on, bringing his. audience again under its 
hypnotic influence. He was discussing such crudely mer- 
cenary things as prices, and in a minute or two the shekels 
would start flowing in. 

“‘What was in that letter?” I asked Dunk. 

“Just a business letter. But, as it certainly wasn’t a testi- 
monial from any old woman, he couldn’t afford to show it to 
the crowd to prove I was lying.” 

“Tt almost broke up the meeting.” 

“Tt’ll take more than that,’ said Dunk grimly. “People 
always believe what they want to believe, and every sick 
person here wants to believe that this stuff will cure ’em. 
If I were to get up and call this doctor a fake, the crowd 
would probably lynch me.” 

We watched the dollars flow over the counter in exchange 
for the colored water. It wasn’t a pleasant sight. _ Pinched, 
starved hands dug deep into tattered pockets’ for those pre- 
cious dollar bills. And for every bottle received, most of 
those people were giving up some real necessity of life. 

We kept our eyes on Bunny and his mother, wondering 
if they were going to buy a bottle too. Dollars were too 
scarce in Bunny’s household to throw away like that. . The 
two were edging toward the dwindling pile of bottles; Dunk 
and I exchanged a glance and placed ourselves so we 
blocked the way as they approached. 

“Hullo, Bunny!” said Dunk with great surprise as the two 
colliced. “‘I didn’t expect to find you here to-night.” 

Bunny flushed a little. “Mother wanted to come,” he 
said lamely. “‘She read about Dr. Kruk in the papers, 
and thought maybe he could help her.” 

“T’m glad to know you’re well enough to be out,” I told his 
mother. 

“T’m not, really,” she said, in a painfully weak voice. 
‘“‘But I had to come and see Dr. Kruk. We’re buying some 
of his medicine.” 

I steered Mrs. Smith a little to one side, seeing that Dunk 
was-talking earnestly to Bunny. She was a little deaf, and, 
although I got the conversation, it didn’t reach her. 


“Do you really think this stuff will help her?”’ Dunk asked 
Bunny. 

“No,” said Bunny. “I don’t. But she wants to try it, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“But isn’t it rather expensive?” 

It was an impertinent question, but Bunny knew what 
prompted it and didn’t take offense. 

“Too darned expensive,” he said bitterly. ‘But it’s no 
use arguing. I talked to mother till I was blue in the face 
and she’s bound to have this medicine. The advertisement, 
you know. - Mother shouldn’t be out to-night, but she read 
that ad and said that if I didn’t bring her she’d come by 
herself.” 

Dunk looked at me helplessly. Mrs. Smith was bound to 
buy Dr. Kruk’s Herbal Tonic, and there was nothing we 
could co about it. We watched her fish out two dollars 
from her worn pocketbook, saw a hungry hand snatch it 
away from her and saw her and Bunny depart with two 
bottles of hope. 

“Let’s go,’ I said shortly. ‘I’ve seen enough.” 

“So’ve I. But let’s wait till the crowd leayes. Maybe 
we'll think of some way of chasing this bounder out of town.” 

The crowd soon thinned out, and the free show was called 
on to attract another bunch. The guitars twanged, the girls 
danced, and soon another crop of optimists had gathered. 
But most of the sick people had come with the first crowd 
and departed, and it required more selling talk on the part of 
Dr. Kruk to put his wares across. He began abusing the local 
physicians, which brought some applause, and by the com- 
pelling force of his remarkable voice, he harvested another 

scrop of dollars. Soon this crowd thinned out, and as the 
evening was getting on, Dr. Kruk and his assistants began 
putting things away for the night. 

“C’mon,” said Dunk. “I crave speech with that eminent 
scientist and crook.” 


D—D* KRUK was stuffing bills into his pockets as we 
approached. He wheeled around, and when he rec- 
ognized Dunk his face hardened and his lips twitched 
faster than ever. 

“You're the young man that tried to queer my show, 
aren’t you?” he demanded. 

“That’s right,’’ said Dunk easily. 

“What do you want?” 

“You said you’d let any one interested see those testi- 
monial letters. I’m very much interested, and I’d like to see 
them.” 

“My remarks,” said Dr. Kruk in a lofty tone, “‘ were ad- 
dressed to those genuinely interested in the benefits of my 
tonic. I have no time for hecklers.” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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'. Pollice Verso 


(Being an extract from the memoirs of Mandorix the Aiduan, 
a centurion in the army of the great Gaius Iulius Ceasar) 


LSEWHERE I have told how the rebellious tribes 
of the Nervii and the Eburones laid siege to the 
winter quarters where were camped Quintus 
Cicero, lieutenant-general of the great Imperator, 

and his legion; also, of the desperate straits in which we 
found ourselves. 

But the barbarians were not fated to prevai. .gainst Rome; 
word being carried to Cesar of our condition, he gathered 
two legions, came by forced marches to our cantonments, 
and raised the siege, putting the natives to flight with great 
slaughter. Then, parading the troops, he commended us 
for the courage and devotion we had shown through those 
long and trying weeks, and gave the signal evidence of his 
approval by sundry promotions. 

Among the ones thus favored I found myself, and indeed, 
with no wish to boast, I may say that my own promotion 
was greatest of all; I alone, of all Cicero’s legionaries, was 
chosen to be a centurion of the Tenth Legion, the Men of 
the Golden Eagle, the picked flower of the Roman Arm. 
[ would not have you think that I attribute this altogether 
to my own merits; beyond question the Gods had favored 
me throughout the campaign; but I can at least say that I 
had always striven to do my duty and to reach out for other 
duties beyond those strictly imposed on me. 

In addition to this.advancement, Cesar promised that I 
should receive citizenship, and that he himself would stand 
my sponsor when next he was in the City. But this reward 
was postponed, the Province being in so unsettled a state 
that the Imperator did not return to Rome for the winter, 
as was his custom, but remained in Gaul; necessarily, I also 
remained, giving myself wholly to my new duties. With 
the first stirrings of spring, however, the Imperator sum- 
moned me to his headquarters in Samarobriva, and handed 
me a packet, saying: 

“These letters with all speed to the Senate in the City, 
Mandorix. Here is an order on my Magister Equitum for 
what horses you will need; also a safe-conduct through the 
Province.” 

[ saluted and was about to retire, but he stopped me. 

“You have never been in the City?” he asked. 

“No, Imperator,” I replied. ‘I was born and bred in 
the Province, and have never been outside its confines, save 
for my share in the expedition to Britain last summer.” 

“H’m!” he mused. Then: “There is no haste, Man- 
dorix. Remain for a time in the City and enjoy what 
may be seen there. You should find much of interest. 
Have you money?” 

“A few denarii, Imperator.” 

He spoke to his scriba, who wrote on a piece of 
parchment, Cesar sealing it with his ring and 
handing it to me. 

“An order on Flaccus the 
banker for fifty sestertia,” he 
said. “You will need money 
for expenses on the way, and 
some to wager on the games 
and races. I would not-have 
my messenger seem poverty- 
stricken. Present yourself at 
the home of,my good friend 
Marcus Antonius; he will re- 
ceive you for my sake. Report 
to me on the Calends of 
Junius. Perform your duty 
well and enjoy your stay.” 

His strong features relaxed 
in a kindly smile as I stam- 
mered my thanks, 
and with a wave of 
his hand he dismissed — 
me, I going directly | ~~ we 
to my quarters to 
collect what I could 
for the journey. 

Is it any wonder I adored 
our peerless Imperator? Two 
months’ vacation, a chance to 
travel and see Italia, fifty ses- 
tertia in itself a princely gift!— 
and an opportunity oi visiting 
the great City, center of the 
world! Only a year earlier I 
had been a raw country boy, 
living in the Gallic forest, and 
now I was a centurion of the 
Tenth, and Czesar’s trusted 
messenger. Indeed my father 
had spoken truth; promotion <=> 
with Cesar was rapid for such 
as showed themselves worthy. 


I need not tell in detail my journey. Until I crossed the 
Apennines the country was familiar in character, though new 
to me; the mountains of course offered much of interest, 
but still I was in Gaul. At Ariminum, however, I swung 
into the Via Flaminia, and thence onward for two hundred 
miles I was on Roman soil amid Latin-speaking people, and 
drawing step by step nearer to my goal. 

I have since learned that the approach to Rome along the 
Via Flaminia is not so beautiful or so impressive as that along 
certain other of the roads, but to me, who had listened to 
many a tale of Rome’s greatness and had long dreamed of 
seeing this magnificent City, it was heart-stirring beyond all 
words. More than once toward the end of my journey, topping 
some little rise and catching anew the glorious spectacle after 
it had been for some moments hidden, I halted to gaze, and 
found the tears coming to my eyes. And when at length, in 
the warm glow of the afternoon sun, I dismounted at the 
Porta Flaminia and took my way on foot to the Forum, it 
seemed as though I had been transported into another world. 
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I made my way through the thronging crowds, past the 
Temple and Atrium of Vesta, and up the Via Nova to the 
home of Antonius on the Palatine Hill, where I presented 
myself and inquired for the master of the house. By good 
fortune, he was at home, and received me with the bluff 
good nature which was his of right, by his descent from 
Hercules. He ordered his slaves to bathe and dress me. 
apologized that’he could not dine with me as he was pron 
ised at the home of a friend, and gave instructions that | 
should be well cared for; later that evening he came to me. 
and made sure that I had been properly tended, and over 
a goblet of choice Falernian wine asked news of our great 
Imperator. We talked far into the night, and I found my 
host a delightful man, thougli his conversation was somewhat 
rough and coarse. Still, he was a soldier, and soldiers are 
not apt to show great refinement; I had heard worse talk 
among the legionaries. 

The following day Antonius presented me to the Senate, 
and to them I delivered Cesar’s letters, which were read 
: aloud, to my no small conf{u- 
sion, for he praised me, as it 
seemed, beyond my deserts 
The Conscript Fathers, how 
ever, accepted his words at 
their face value, and voted me 
the civic crown of oak leaves 
for saving the life of a Roman: 
voted me also, at the Impera 
tor’s request, the greatly prized 
citizenship. Not being able to 
show four hundred sestertia 
T could not be granted equestrian rank, but 
as a free-born citizen I might wear the toga, 
and call myself “civis Romanus”; this was 
no small source of pride as well as a vast 
protection, for I was now under the zgi: 
of Rome. 

According to custom, I took the nomen 
and prenomen of my benefactor, retaining 
my own given name and adding that of my 
tribe, so that I was no longer merely “‘ Mando- 
rix,” but was now entitled to sign myself 
Gaius Iulius Mandorix AZduus. The cere- 
monies took place before the pretor, and 
when they were completed, Marcus Antonius 




































“/ escorted me to his home and there presented 
” me with a toga of finest wool, calling for his 


own vestiplica to array me, which she did 

with utmost skill. And with seven of his 
friends, we reclined to a banquet which lasted far 
into the night. 

The following morning Antonius joined me at the 
first meal of the day. 

“My Mandorix,” he said, “if you have no other 
engagements for the day, let me suggest that we 
attend the games. Gaius Scribonius Curio being 
edile, has built an arena on the Campus Martius, 
where he is showing certain wild-beast fights and 
some hundreds of gladiators. To-morrow he will 
hold races in the Circus Maximus, and then other 
fights, alternating d@y by day with races; in all, the 
games will last twenty days, and will be of great 
magnificence. Will you attend? If so, I will senda 
slave to hold a seat for you beside mine.” 

I thanked him, and 
accepted gladly, demur- 
ring, however, at tres- 
passing so greatly on his 
hospitality; I feared to 
wear out my welcome. 
But Antonius laughed 
at me. 

“Ts it the custom in 
the Province,” he asked, 
“to let your friends shift 
\ for themselves? It is 
Py not so at Rome. Be- 
sides, where could you 
go? There are no inns 
in the City; the best you 
could do would be to take rooms 
in some insula, some lodging-house, 
and these are mostly of a filthiness. 
No, you are my guest; be content, 
Mandorix; it may be that some 
time I shall claim your hospitality 
in turn.” 

“And it shall-be freely granted, Jove hear me!” I assured 
him. And the talk turned to the coming games. 


a 


Contos arena was no more than a temporary one, built 
of wood, but it was a huge place, seating some forty 
thousand people. Since, however, most of the half million 
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inhabitants of the City craved admission, the swarming 
crowd about the place jammed the approaches in such 
fashion that I despaired of making our way through, though 
Antonius’ broad shoulders and tremendous bulk seemed 
capable of thrusting through a city wall. However, we had 
no trouble, for just ahead of us the crowd divided and pressed 
back, bowing deeply as the Vestals passed, and we followed 
in their wake, finding our seats in the front row of boxes. 

The games themselves did not interest me vastly. I had 
fought with many wild beasts; bears, wolves, and such; and 
found but little thrill in watching others do the like, though 
[ was interested in the lions and tigers, which we do not have 
in the Province. Nor did I find much to enthrall me in the 
combats of the gladiators; to one who has fought daily for 
weeks at a stretch the spectacle of others fighting is of little 
interest unless they show unusual skill. 

I found some entertainment in the novelty of the arms and 
weapons used by the Thracians, and was held spell-bound by 
certain combats between swift-footed retiarii, net-and- 
trident men, and the heavy-armed secutors against whom 
they were arrayed. I was not, however, greatly surprised to 
hear that the odds were from five to three to seven to one on 
the retiarii, for I learned when no more than a child that 
agility is of more worth than strength; nor was I astonished 
when the secutors were entangled in the nets and slain. I 
could admire the skill with which the nets were managed, 
but in the main the fighting bored me; there is a deadly 
monotony about these gladiatorial combats. 


URTHER, I saw none whose skill I might approve; hav- 

ing been taught by my father, who was admittedly the best 
swordsman in the army, and having some slight reputation 
of my own, I found nothing to attract my attention among 
the lanista-trained men. I said as much to Antonius, 
apologizing at the same time for seeming to scorn the enter- 
tainment, but he acknowledged the justice of my criticism. 

“You and I know,” he said, “‘that we are watching noth- 
ing remarkable. But these people—” he waved his arm to- 
ward the seats, ‘‘do not. And they crave bloodshed; seeing 
that, they are satisfied. I am in hopes, however, that to- 
morrow’s races will prove more interesting. We will go this 
evening to the Red stables; I wish to look over the horses on 
which I am to stake my sestertia.” 

The games being over, Antonius took me to one of the 
public baths, where we bathed rather hastily and thence 
proceeded home to dine. There were no guests that evening, 
so the meal was quickly concluded, and shortly after night- 
fall Antonius summoned a dozen or so of able-bodied slaves, 
provided them with weapons and torches, and we set out for 
the stables. Here Antonius looked over the horses, talked 
with a number of the aurigz, the drivers, and after an hour 
or so we started for his home on the Palatine. 

But on the way I became separated from the party. An- 
tonius stopped to speak with a friend whom we met, and I, 
not being familiar with the subject of conversation, cast 
about me for something of interest. A light in a nearby 
building attracted me, and I moved in that direction, finding 
it to come from a low doorway which led into the central court 
of a tall and ramshackle tenement. I wandered in, looked 
around, saw a door leading to a side street, passed through 
it, and in trying to go around the corner to join my friend I 
found myself completely lost in a maze of squalid streets. 

Annoyed but not alarmed, for I am not by nature timid, I 
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continued to search, but, as I learned afterward, 
I went in precisely the wrong direction, and found 
the streets growing more and more sordid, the 
buildings more and more tumble-down, until at 
length I realized that I was hopelessly astray. 
However, though I had neither torch nor lantern, 
the moon was full and rode high, giving light 
enough for one who was accustomed to the Gallic 
forests, and I pressed on, hoping to find some 
place which I would recognize, or someone who 
could direct me. But the streets were deserted 
except for a few miserable creatures of the night, 
who slunk away into dark corners as I approached, 
and gave no heed to my summons; I could not 
get near enough to them to ask my route. 


T LENGTH, in a tortuous and offal-strewn 
alley so narrow that the houses almost met 
above the path, shutting out most of the light, 
I heard a soft pad of feet behind me, and in- 
stinctively leaped aside; the man who stops to 
debate with himself does not live long in the forests of Gaul. 
A knife flickered past my shoulder as I wheeled, and the man 
who had struck blundered against me, overborne by his un- 
successful stroke. A blow of my fist under his ear sent him 
unconscious into the kennel, and at the same instant his two 
companions flung themselves on me. I grappled with one, 
catching his knife-hand in my left, but he seized my wrist and 
hung on, so that I could not strike. Struggling, we wheeled 
and spun about, I striving to keep him between me and the 
other, he endeavoring to present my back to the knife of his 
circling ally. The bout lasted no more than a few seconds, 
for I drove my knee into the belly of the man who grappled 
me, and he fell, groaning and writhing. I snatched his knife 
and turned to confront the other, but would have been too 
late; he was even then reaching for my heart. To my amaze- 
ment, though, he flung up his arms, gave a gurgling cry, and 
fell backward, another man, whom I had _ not hitherto seen, 
plucked a dagger from the falling man’s back. I stood on 
my guard against this newcomer, but his first words told me 
that I had nothing to fear from him. 

“Hurry!” he said. ‘Out of here with you; there may be 
other thieves about; there are sure to be.” 

Turning his back on me, he led the way swiftly from the 
alley into a wider street, from that into a still wider one, and 
at length into an open space which by the smell I took to be 
the Forum Piscarium, the fish-market. Here 
he halted, waiting for me to overtake him, 


We wheeled and spun about, 
I striving to keep him, be- 
tween me and the other 
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and calmly wiping the dagger which he still carried in his 
right hand. 

“Have you no friends?” he asked. ‘No slaves? The 
Subura is no place for a solitary moonlight stroll.” 

“I have become separated from my friend,” I told him, 
and he grinned in the moonlight. He was a tall, slim, good- 
looking youth, with a most engaging smile, and I liked him 
from the first. 

“T suspected as much,” was his answer. “You are a 
stranger in the City?” 

“Tiven so,” I acknowledged. ‘Can you direct me to the 
home of my friend, Marcus Antonius? Do you know him?” 

‘Everyone knows the noble Antonius, Come on.” 

Turning, he led the way again, I keeping step with him 
and anxious to find out something about him. But he was 
reticent, and gave me no satisfaction. 

“To whom do I owe my life?” I inquired, and his feply was: 

“To yourself and to Fortuna. You had the fight well in 
hand when I arrived.” 

I doubted this, and said as much, adding: 

“But may I not know your name?” 

He hesitated for a moment, then said: 

“Marcus Asper.” But from his manner I was sure that 
he had not told the truth. Rebuffed, I said no more, and 
presently, turning into the Via Nova, I saw torches approach- 
ing, and recognized the burly form of Antonius. 

‘Here is my friend,” TI said, to which my guide responded: 

“Then IT will leave you.” 

‘Will you not enter and drink a cup of wine with me?” | 
asked. ‘“T would be glad of an opportunity to thank you 
properly.” 

‘“‘There is no need,” he replied, whereupon I thrust my 
hand into my bosom, inquiring: 

“May I not offer you x 





“No,” he interrupted sl.arply, swinging on his heel. 
“One more word,” I said, and he halted. ‘“‘ About the 
man you slew. Will there not be a disturbance? Will you 
not get into trouble? ~ 
He laughed shortly. 
“Over the body of a casual robber, found in the Subura? 
(Concluded on page 44) 















_ Scouting in the Antarctic 


HE dog teams were laid up for several days be- 
cause of the severe blizzards that were threaten- 
ing Little America with the warning of winter. 
The dogs were uneasy and restless and hated to 
be tied. They howled and barked to be set free or to be 
taken out for a run. One dog driver at a time would take 
the chains off his dogs and let them run loose. Members 
of one team who knew one another would run about quite 
peaceably, but just allow them for a single moment 


lying out almost flat on the snow, when I would yell at him, 
“Come on Birch—Pull her, Boy.” 

I have seen him start by himself a load that weighed over 
a thousand pounds. He had lots of little faults, but. his 
friendliness, strength and usefulness outweighed them all. 
Birch was very mischievous and when he was caught doing 
something wrong, or was bawled out for something, he had 
a way of rolling his eyes and showing the whites in a comical 
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before—Where could he be? I spent almost an hour pushing 
my way through the storm, protecting my face from the 
stinging snow. I went through all of the tunnels, pecring 
into each crate with the aid of my lantern, hoping he had 
crawled in with one of his friends. 

I was about to give up the search when, passing through 
the chopping room, I noticed a slight movement at my feet, 
There was a dusky form wedged between a seal and the wall. 

As I stopped I saw it was 





to come upon a dog from another team!. At once 

they were in their element and ready for a good fight. (= 
Never is an Eskimo dog happier than when he can 
find some other dog to fight with. 

If it is a single encounter the dogs will fight until 
one agrees that he has had enough for a day, or they 
are both exhausted. But let more dogs join the fight 
and you will see at once where the expression ‘‘The 
under dog” comes from; for all of the dogs who join 
the fight are very tactful in choosing the victor’s 
side and sinking their long fangs into the poor 
“under dog.” 

I had not let my dogs loose at all since early 
morning, and at five 
o’clock I went out to 
chop some frozen seal 
meat for them. As I 
went into the snow 
tunnel where the dogs 
were housed, I sensed 
at once that something 
was wrong. There was 
not as much noise as 








a a dog but [ could not recog- 

| mize him. T held the lan 
tern to the dog’s face and 
recognized Birch. But what 
a Birch! He was feebly 
trying to hold up his head 
to greet me. His eyes were 
sad and fatigued. He made 
no sound but dropped back 
into his former position 
with his head on the snow, 
Then I saw that his body 
was covered with blood, and 
that his legs were stiff and 
swollen. Down on my 
knees I examined his 
wounds. Birch was little 
more than a pup and friend- 
ly with most of the dogs, 
so he rarely got into a 











fight, but he certainly had 
been in one this time. 
Without question he had 
been defeated by more 


A dog-saving device—The 
snowmobile-drawn sleds 
used on short trips near the 
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Birch was my noisiest dog. He had a gurgling bark and fashion until he would make one burst into laughter and the space under his lathe in the machine shop into an Com 

a funny little howl that always greeted me. Birch was not forgive him anything. animal hospital for Birch. Day after day I took care of ‘ I’ 
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UCK RAMSEY grinned at Rush Roberts, gripped 
the pilot’s browned right hand firmly and slapped 
him across the shoulders. He said cheerfully: 

“You’ve been great around the field, Rush. In 
a way I hate to see you leave us. But then, you'll need 
navigation and that’s a nice course you’re going to take. 
Get plenty of altitude going over the mountains; you 
should be at Phoenix before dark. May wing over and see 
you in a month or so.” 

The red haired pilot grinned back at the man who had 
given him his air training. He glanced towards the cockpit 
of the Ramsey two-place special, then his blue eyes met 
Buck’s again. 

“She’s a beautiful job, this ship you’re giving me, Buck,” 
he said. “I'll feel more at home, like being here at the 
field, with her along.” 

The field owner nodded. 
said. ‘See you soon!” 

He turned away abruptly, and Rush guessed that he 
didn’t like the parting much. For that matter, Rush didn’t 
like it, either. But it was to be for the best, he knew that. 
He was saying good-by to Ramsey Field. 

Charlie Asche and some of the other pilots came up and 
shook hands. Then Rush climbed into the cockpit of the 
two-place ship, saw that his few pieces-of luggage were 
stowed safely in the compartment just back of the seat. 
and signaled for the ground crew boys to pull the chocks 
clear. 

He waved at the group who stood watching him, was 
about to taxi out when he saw Eddie Hart running towards 
the ship as:fast as he could with his ’chute harness strapped 
over his flying overalls. Eddie had a hand raised; Rush 
turned his head toward him as he reached the cockpit 
wing-step. 

“Just got word—Tom Coleman’s down—east of Mount 
Baldy. He’s flying here from Yuma, got a sick man with 
him. Down safely—engine trouble. Bad wiring. Drop me 
off over the plane, will you, Rush?” 

Rush grinned. “Sure,” he said. 
course. Got tools?” 

The grease monkey nodded. ‘“Sam’s bringing them out 
from the hangars,” he said. “Just a few pair of pliers and 
some wire. Tom knows what’s wrong, but he can’t make the 
fix. He got a motorist on the highway a mile distant and 
the fellow phoned. Said Tom told him to tell anyone who 
winged not to try a landing—pretty rough.” 

Rush nodded. ‘You’ve had plenty of jumps,” he said. 
“Tl get you a good air spot, you do the rest.” 

Sam Dean came up with a small leather case of tools. 
Eddie Hart stuffed them in one of the big pockets of his 
flying overalls, climbed in beside Rush. Buck came over 
and said cheerfully: 

“Even got a job for you on your way out, Rush, eh?” 

The red haired pilot nodded. He shook hands with Buck 
again. 

“This is an easy one,” he said. “Eddie does the work. 
I just watch him drift down and hit sand.” 

At his side Eddie Hart said: “All set, Rush. No loops off 
the ground!” 

Rush advanced the throttle, waved again as the Special 
tolled out from the dead-line. He got her nosed into the 
wind, opened the throttle wide and zoomed her fifty feet 
on the take-off. Beside him he heard the grease menkey’s 
voice above the roar of the engine. 
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“You deserve her, Rush,” he 


“Tt’s right on my 


“Giving them a 
farewell stunt, eh, 
Rush?” 

Rush Roberts 
grinned at the me- 
chanic, banked the 
two-place ship a- 
round vertically. He 
leveled her off, spot- 
ted the group on the 
dead-line, with Buck 
Ramsey standing a 
little distance from 
the others. He 
shouted at Eddie: 

“Hang on!” 


HEN he dove 

the. ship, dove 
her straight for the 
group below. She 
came down with her 
engine wide open. 
The arms of those 
on the ground were 
raised, waving. They 
didn’t break for it or 
run. They knew 
that Rush could fly. 
Fifteen feet above 
their heads he pulled 
back on the stick. 
The nose of the 
Ramsey Special 
whipped upwards 
and she _ streaked 
straight toward the 
blue sky. The roar 
of her. power plant 
became a drone. A 
hundred feet off the 
ground Rush leveled 
her, banked toward 
the mountains to the 
eastward. Eddie 
Hart drew a deep 
breath, grinned at 
him, 

“You sure lifted 
her!” he shouted. 
“She stood right up 
on her hind feet.” 

Rush chuckled. 
He had ‘the ship fly- 
ing cross-wind, 
climbing steadily. 
The mountains 
meant that she'd 
have toget 10,000 feet 
for the crossing. ‘And 
then they would be 
winging over the 
desert, and searching 
for the ship of Tom 
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He stared down at the dangling figure 


1 






Coleman, down on the sand. 
Coleman was a new pilot at 
Ramsey Field. and a good 
one. It would be hot beyond 
the mountains, no place for 
a sick passenger. 

The Special had _ 5,000 
feet as they neared the first 
slopes of the Coast Range; 
Rush played safe, banked 
to the westward again and 
got another 3,000 feet of 
* #: altitude. Then he winged 
ip. her eastward toward the 
a snow tipped crest of Mount 

Baldy, climbing steadily. The 

, air was calm: it was cooler 

~<« now. But down on the field 
surface the air had been dead 
and hot. 

Eddie Hart, relaxed in the seat beside Rush, said 

above the engine drum: 

“Sort of hate to be going away I’ll bet!” 

Rush nodded. His face held a serious expression. 
He got his head close to Eddie’s. 

‘Need this course—in navigation. Buck wants me 
to take it. New school—in a good flying section. One 
of his old pals in charge.” 

The mechanic nodded. Rush was watching the alti- 
meter. The ship had over 10,000 as she roared over 
the brown slopes of the second range. Old Baldy was 
south of their air course, the wind currents were work- 
ing on the plane now; she had to be handled, wing 
tilts needed constant compensation. 

There was a haze beyond the mountains, and below 
that haze was the desert. Only once before had Rush 
flown over the sand. And that time he had winged 
at high altitude. He knew the air was tricky, near 
the ground. And he would have to get Eddie Hart 
fairly low, so that his chute drop would land him near 
the crippled plane. 

He shouted: ‘What altitude do you want for the 
jump?” 

The mechanic was shorter than Rush. He had 
broad shoulders, dark hair and eyes. He was the best 
wire man at Ramsey Field, but Rush had never known 
him very well. 

*‘ About 2,000 would be fine!” he shouted back. “‘Can 
you wing that low?” 

Rush grinned. ‘This crate’s got power,” he re- 
plied. ‘Desert air can’t stop her. I'll get altitude 
again!” 

The grease monkey chuckled. He got his helmeted 
head over the right side of the fuselage, stared down 
at the pines stabbing up from the ridges bclow. The 
mountains were more green here, the snow of Mount 
Baldy glistened in the sun. The mechanic turned 
towards Rush, called out: 

“Lucky Tom Coleman’s engine—didn’t go dead— 
right here!” 

Rush nodded. For the next few minutes they winged 
steadily eastward. Mount Baldy dropped behind, the 
haze over the desert was closer. Rush nosed the ship 
down slightly, cut down on the throttle speed. He was 
watching the air-speed indicator when he heard the 
mechanic’s voice, suddenly grim: 

“‘Say—look ahead!” 


RUSH got his head to the left, out in the prop wash. 

His body stiffened in the cockpit seat. The haze 

above the sand of the desert was distant—but it was a 

strange, thick haze. And it seemed to be moving— 

seemed to be sweeping over the white of the sand. In 

a second he knew that it was not haze at all. The sand 
(Concluded on page 42) 














mixes with the lights and shadows of vege- 
tation. Some of the camouflage of ships 
during the war was remarkably like the strip- 
ing of zebras. The most common camouflage 
among four-footed animals, however, is the white 
stomach, which, being beneath the animal 
or on the darker portion, and in shadow, 
tends to form a neutral or blending outline. 

A fine combination of camouflage and 
mimicry is seen with the Brazilian tree boa. 
It loops its green body on each side of a 





South American Tree Boas are pale green with “camouflage” markings to 
break their outlines in patches of sun and light streaks 


E NEVER heard much about camouflage until 
the great war had developed and men were 
seeking to hide or disguise their boats, supply 
buildings and shelters from the enemy. Nature 
has been doing that very thing for ages. There is a constant 
battle among the varied wild creatures, large and small, 
one seeking another as natural prey with no 
truce or cessation in the struggle. But camou- 
flage is not the only thing man has adopted as 
protection in hiding from his fellows and thus 
unconsciously copied age-old developments among 
animals, Mimicry, methods of hiding by decep- 
tion, smoke screens and the like are ingeniously 
utilized by a large number of wild creatures. 

In the great masquerade among animals we can 
name three kinds of protective disguise. One can 
be called mimicry and relates to creatures blend- 
ing with the hues of soil or rocks or looking like 
leaves and sticks. Mimicry is particularly com- 
mon among insects and the smaller sea creatures. 

It may also be noted among reptiles and am- 

phibians, to a more moderate extent among birds and rather 
rarely among the four-footed animals. Camouflage is often 
confused with mimicry, but is really a different idea. It 
relates to the breaking up of outlines so that a form is de- 
ceiving or difficult to detect. A third type of protection 
relates to deception in building curious structures for con- 
cealment, which may be stationary or carried around, also 
assuming motionless and grotesque postures when frightened 
or, most remarkable of all, in “‘imitating”’ by form and colora- 
tion really dangerous things that are avoided. The latter 
is illustrated by the harmless coral snake, which is astonishing 
in its similarity to deadly reptiles of the American tropics. 

A story like this should be brought close to home so we 
can observe some of these remarkable things on our hikes 
and around the camps, and that is how I am going to swing 
the description—afier touching a few high spots in foreign 
climes to show how far and how broadly this thing is carried. 

Let us start with mimicry. There is an insect in Ceylon 
called the walking leaf. It warrants the title ot the world's 
star example or extreme of protective resemblance. It is a 
fairly large insect, half as long as one’s hand, flat like a leaf 
and an inch and a half broad. It is the shape of a leaf, veined 
like a leaf, of vivid green and even its limbs are flattened 
and leat-like, ragged at the edges as if they had been gnawed 
by tiny insects. It becomes motionless when frightened, 
or, if there is a slight breeze stirring, deliberately sways like a 
leaf in gentle agitation. 

Another creature nearly as remarkable is a small and thin 
green tree snake of the Central American tropics. It mimics 
a vine. Its head is long and sharply pointed like the end of a 
stem. Even the pupils of-the eyes are developed as hori- 
zontal slits in carrying out the lines of the head. It rests 
among the leaves in nearly a straight position, causing its 
head and neck to waver slightly as the breeze moves nearby 
tendrils. 

Taking up camouflage we can pick some examples among 
the larger animals. The stripes of the tiger break his bulky 
outline among the sun slashes and reeds of the jungle and 
thus he may wait motionless while the unsuspecting prey 
wanders by. And thus the form oi the vividly marked zebra 


A colony of cater pillars crawl- 
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like a large plant pod 
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surface jammed tightly over its back or shell and when it 
sees an enemy coming folds its feet beneath it and looks like 
anything but a meal for the most hungry enemy. The little 
cuttle-fish has a sac in the body secreting sepia, an ink-like 
fluid. When frightened it ejects this into the water to form a 
dense black cloud into which it swims to hide. It was away 
ahead of the human in utilizing the smoke-screen. . 


Now what can we find in our home woods and fields 

to enable us to study these animal disguises? There 
are many of them and some are extremely remarkable. I am 
going to lista few of the particularly good 
actors—and you will have to look sharp to find 
them. They have been wonderfully provided 
to evade you, right under your eyes. As you 
become acquainted with them you will look 
for others. It is an interesting game with 
no end of variety. Once you have trained 
the eye you will begin to note all sorts of 
curious things and admire the great in- 
genuity of disguises. 

Just to get started let us suppose you 
happened to be glancing among some leaves 
of a low bough and see what appears to be 
the head of an extremely savage looking 
snake. It isn’t a big snake, but it makes 
up for lack of size by sinister appearance. 
It is no thicker than one’s thumb, but its 
fierce eyes with greatly dilated pupils glare 
directly forward. The head weaves slowly 
in menacing fashion. Suddenly a yellow 
forked appendage darts forward. You nat- 
urally recoil. Imagine the shock to a bird 
hopping among those branches gathering 
insect prey for its young! 

Let us investigate this thing with a long stick, part the 
leaves and see what it is. 

“How can that happen?” you say. 
there now!” 

Just look a bit closer. The same thing is there. 

Examination shows nothing but a thick-bodied, hairless 
caterpillar, less than three inches long. But now he is turn- 
ing towards us and we see the answer to the puzzle. Back 
of the small head which is pulled inward towards his body, 
the action puffing and rounding the forward portion, are 
two staring eye-like spots, and as we watch him he thrusts 
from a fold just above the head a yellow appendage like the 
forked tongue of a serpent. Here is an insect masquerading 
as a serpent which may be found right in the backyard. 

For fine cases of mimicry you won’t have to go far. 
Possibly there are some scrub oaks in 


“There is nothing 





(Above) The leaf- 
like structure of 
the Great Maniis 
found in Southern 
States; (right) 
mimicry of a frog 
which closely 
blends with its 
surroundings 





bough, not coiling around it, and while 
rather large blends with the vegetation. 
Owing to its size, however, Nature 
has decided to break up its outlines 
by irregular splashings with white. It 
is extremely difficult to detect when in 
a tree as the white markings deceive 
the eye by suggesting patches of light 
shining through the leaves or spots of 
sun on the vegetation. 


S TO actually performed disguise 
or tricks of deception among 
creatures not naturally gifted with 
mimicry or camouflage the rock crab 
is a good example. It never, fails to 
carry a dead sponge with a concave 


your neighborhood. At any rate you 
will come across some on your hikes. 
Take along an old umbrella. You can 
have a lot of fun with it. 

Hold the umbrella under a smiuil oak 
and hit “the branches with a stick. 
Various insects you have never seen 
before will tumble into it. Some may 
look like little brown or green seeds but 
the kind we are looking tor is a big one, 
as long as or longer than a finger. It is the 
walking stick and even if one tumbles 
into the umbrella you may not detect 
it for a moment; it looks so much like 
a twig. 

There are several kinds of walking 
sticks. One is dull brown just like a 
dead twig. The body is barely a quarter 
of an inch in diameter and of the same 
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The Spider Crab’s rough moss-covered shell closely matches the rocks of the tide pools 
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* natural gift all over the world and among wholly un- 
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thickness from end to end, to match the out!ines of a twig. 
The legs are long, like slender stems. Another kind has a 
green body and green limbs. 

If you take this creature home in a small pasteboard box 
and then keep it in a little screen cage it will feed upon oak 
leaves and live contentedly. Then you will have a chance to 
watch some of its queer antics. How it will remain stiff 
and motionless upon a stem at times. Watch for those 
motions I described with the Ceylonese walking leaf and 
the serpent that mimics a vine; for this home insect does 
the same thing, causes the body to quiver like a stem 
agitated in a breeze. 


POINT about this mimicry of leaves, sticks, vine 
and the like is this: It has been bestowed as a 


related creatures. There is another, near home, quite as 
remarkable as the stick insect found in small oak trees. 
This is the water stick belonging to an entirely different 
order of insects and to blend with the débris of stagnant 
ponds it is dark, dull brown, like a water-soaked stem 
that has sunk to the bottom. 

Many caterpillars are green to blend with the leaves, 
but there is one found in the eastern states which is 
blackish brown with the edges of the body flattened and 
curled upward like a’dead and withered leaf. It crawls 
out on the end of a stem to rest, then strengthens the 
deception by rearing each end of the body. An observer 
not familiar with it could look at it closely right under 
one’s nose and not know what it was. 

The quail and partridge blend with the fallen leaves 
and you might pass within six feet of them without 
noting the huddling form. You have probably passed 
within a few feet of a whippoorwiil resting on a flat 
stone and looking like a smaller stone. 

A common tree toad has the habit of squatting on the 
rough bark of a tree. Its gray mottled skin with 
speckling of dull green is a fine match for bark 
with patches of lichen. 

And thus for mimicry—that is, a few of the high 
spots to start the observer on the way. There are 
a lot of other things that may be found by the 
umbrella method. 

There is a legion of creatures not provided to 
settle down and thus fade out like those previously 
described. The kinds I have in mind now use 
various sly tactics to keep out of trouble. As 
is usual, we must stay among the smaller things 
to note the most remarkable habits. The higher 
we go in the development of brains among wild 
creatures the less tendency there is to seek dis- 
guises. The more intelligent and higher types 
seek or construct secure shelters, slyly hide or 
depend upon flight. 

Sometime when the water is low among the 
rock tide pools watch for her- 





Strolling around like a human looking in the shop windows 
he sees an empty shell that looks like a good fit. It is now a 
case of using his goggle eyes on stalks to see if the coast 
is clear, that there is nothing coming which may be dan- 
gerous. 

With everything quiet he slips out of the old shell and 
backs into the new one. There is a moment’s trying it on, 
like one with a new overcoat and wriggling the shoulders to 
see how it fits and feels. No, this new shell won’t do! It 
is too large. His limbs barely close the opening. There 
would be danger of his being yanked out. He slips back 


into the old shell and strolls around looking for another. 
And you may watch this performance if you are patient 

















The markings of the Zebra resemble the camouflage of ships of war. 
The stripings are said to blend the Zebra’s outlines with the background 





A good example of mimicry 





mit crabs. The name is not 
altogether appropriate as they 
are common enough to be eas- 
ily found. What you watch 
for is a good-sized snail shell 
moving along much faster 
than a snail would carry it. 
Pick it up and you will find the 
limbs of a crab tightly jammed 
together and blocking the open- 
ing of the shell. 

The hermit crab wouldn’t last 
long unless he thus armor-plated 
his body, which is long and soft, 
an ideal meal for strong-jawed 
fish. He must change the shell 
at frequent intervals. He is 
growing and the old shell be- 
comes tight and uncomfort- 
able. 

The job of changing shells 
may be decided in a moment 












The strange Walking Leaf Insect of Malaysia. An illustra- 
tion of adaptation towards perfect protection from enemies 


head of rather shy disposition usually remains 
disturbed as its color blends with leaves and soil 


ts this Tree toad whose skin 
closely matches the bark 


enough, by finding a van- 
tage point on a jutting 
ledge over a pool and re- 
maining very quiet. 

The hermit crab’s trav- 
eling house is similar to 
that of the tortoise, only 
the latter is born with it 
and it grows with him. 
The tortoise is lucky in 
being naturally provided 
by wearing most of his 
skeleton on the outside 
arched over him like the 
girders of a domed build- 
ing, a bony sheathing 
stretched across the 
framework and this again 
shingled with tough 
plates. There is no more remarkable 
tortoise in the world than one commonly 
found over a broad area of the United 
States. This is the box tortoise. 

It is provided for fooling the enemy 
without stirring a step. The lower shell 
which is as strong as an armored plate 
is divided and hinged across the center. 
The tortoise draws in its legs, head and 
tail and tightly closes both halves. They 
fit so perfectly at all points of the mar- 
gin it is impossible to insert a broom 
straw at any portion. 

Tortoises are, of course, very fortu- 
nate, but other creatures are undaunted 
in their labors to build their own 
traveling shelters. The grub of the 
caddice fly makes a little cylinder of 
silk and plasters it with coarse sand 
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The Cone-headed Locust of nearby fields. Its pointed head 
and leaf-like body render it inconspicuous when resting on 
a stem 








grains on the outside to render it inconspicuous. It keeps 
part of the bag over its back carrying the protective cov- 
ering wherever it goes. The bag worm, a caterpillar living 
on pine trees, makes a similar cloak plastered on the out- 
side with fragments of dead pine needles. It never thrusts 
more than its head and shoulders out of the bag, sleeping 
with the deceptive covering hanging straight down. 


N INGENIOUS deception is followed by a common type 

of caterpillar living in colonies. When a group decides 

to rest the members crawl upward on a tall stalk and bunch 

in symmetrical fashion, one crawling upon another until 

they form a long pointed cone—several hundred of them. 

Regularly placed, all in perfect alignment, they look like a 

large seed pod or exaggerated bud. If you want to astonish 

an uninitiated friend, get acquainted with these caterpillars, 
find a nesting colony and stir them up with a stick. 

Spiders practise a number of deceptions in luring their 
prey and hiding from enemies, but the most remarkable of 
them all is the trap-door spider. Readers of this story who 
live in the Southwest should watch for these creatures. 
They dig a vertical tunnel in the soil, line this with silk, then 
build a trap-door of silk and sand at the mouth of the tunnel. 
The little door fits over the opening as snugly as a stove- 
plate. It hasa silken hinge at one side. The most important 
thing about the construction is the perfect fitting of the door 
and its disguise. When it is closed there is no sign of its out- 
line, but the spider is not satisfied. If there are tiny pebbles 
scattered around the surrounding soil the spider plasters 
one or two of these on the door. If there is dead grass or 
bits of débris a few little chips or shreds are fastened to the 
door to make it exactly match the surrounding soil. The 
most ingenious touch of this deception I have seen was on 
the lid of a trap-door spider’s home in southern California. 
The soil was irregularly mottled with tiny clumps of greenish 
moss. I saw a spider pull down a trap-door a few feet in 
front of me, and keeping my eye riveted to the spot found the 
door and opened it with my penknife. It had a clump of 
moss about the size of one’s little finger-nail fastened to the 
top of the door. 

I have already suggested that you watch for those types 
pretending they are dangerous by “imitating” the colors 
and actions of the really formidable kinds. This is fre- 
quent among insects. There are flies with bodies banded 
like hornets that move the body in threatening fashion as 
it it carried a sting, and there is the bee fly commonly buzzing 
around windows in the late fall. It is a wonderful imitation 
of the common honey bee, but closely examined will be seen 
to have only two wings, while bees have four wings. Never- 
theless if this fly is picked up it buzzes like a bee and deliber- 
ately presses the body against the fingers as if it were going 
to sting. I have shown the creature to many friends, but 
never get over a shrinking feeling when it makes that “sting- 
ing” move with its body—and I’ve dropped several of them 
in spite of my assurance. 

Snakes are particularly inclined to bluff when cornered 
and imitate the actions of their poisonous allies. It seems 
as if they keenly realize they can make you jump nervously 
during such performances and thus gain time to glide 
away. Many of them vibrate the tail and in this way 
imitate the rattlesnake. A buzz in the leaves and the 
sight of a serpent’s body is enough to cause most observers 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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CONCLUSION 


ONDERFUL baseball was being played 
when for five innings the two fast-ball 
pitchers, Steam Melcher of Great North- 
ern, and Speed Walton of Bowen, turned 
in performances little short of superb. 
During this time each pitcher had 
yielded but two hits. Both hits off Speed 
had come in the first inning when he had 
appeared to be upset about something. 
The cause for the upset was known, 

however, only by himself and his catcher. 

It was the discovery that Great Northern had changed her 
batting order, making it too 

difficult to recall the dope on © 

her individual batters which 

Rusty had so carefully col- 

lected. After getting in deep iS 


water trying to make use of aS 
4 5 2 
(ed @ ) 



















information now strangely con- 
fused, Speed had decided to 
throw all thoughts of batters’ 
weaknesses overboard and to 
size them up as he could, de- 
pending on his pitching skill 
and his fast ball to pull him 
through. With two on bases 
and only one out, he then 


proceeded to retire the next two batters on strikes 
and force the third to fly out, getting a tremendous 
cheer as he emerged from the hole unscathed. 

Steam Melcher had not permitted a hit until the 
fourth when, with two out, Chic Hutchins, Bowen 
left-fielder, had singled. Again in the fifth, with two 
out, Sid Henry, right-fielder, had reached first on a hit to 
deep short, just beating the throw. He, too, had died 
on base. 

“*At the rate they’re going now, looks like one or two 
runs would decide this,” said a spectator. 

“But which side’s going to get those runs?”’ asked the 
fan next him. 

The spectator shook his head. ‘I wouldn’t bet either 
way,” he said. 


T= first half of the sixth, with Bowen at bat, Rusty 
edged over to Speed on the bench. 
“‘How’s your arm?” he whispered. 
“Okay,” Speed answered, massaging it. 
“You sure?” asked Rusty, pointedly. 
Speed looked at him and then glanced warily about. 
“Well, I’m beginning to feel it a little.’’ 
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“Then why don’t you slip in that slow ball once in a 
while? I’ve never seen you burn ’em in like you’re doing 
this game. You’ve got ’em swinging, but I don’t see how you 
can hold out.” 

“T’ve got to hold out,” said Speed, between gritted teeth. 
“T haven’t the nerve to try that slow ball. I’m not sure 
enough of it, and not knowing where we’re at on the batters 
I’ve got to throw what I’m certain of!” 

‘Yes, but—” started Rusty, then thought better of it and 
turned appealingly to his team-mates, ‘‘Come on, you guys! 
Get going! Get Speed a couple runs to work on!” 

Bowen tried but Steam Melcher was too much of an 
enigma. He sent Bowen batsmen back to the bench with 
machine-like regularity. 

‘That bird out there’s not human!” shortstop Jack Bailey 
complained. 

“Great Northern’s probably saying the same of Speed,” 
reminded Coach Barnes, ‘‘so stay with ’em, you fellows!” 

Bowen took the field for the last of the sixth with the game 
still scoreless. But things now commenced to happen. Spike 
Kelly, Great Northern’s much vaunted hitter and base- 
runner, was first up. He secured his first hit of the game, a 
lashing single over second. The Great Northern stands came 
to their feet with a roar. 

“‘Now for the fireworks!” cried a home supporter. “‘Watch 
Spike steal everything in sight!” 

In a game in which the pitching had been so air-tight, it 
was worth taking chances on base-funning. Spike at once 
took a long lead off first. 

“Here I go!” he warned, trying to worry Speed Walton. 

Rusty called for a pitch-out on the next batter and pre- 
pared for a peg to second, but Spike did not go down. He 
merely edged back toward first and laughed tauntingly at 
Bowen’s play for him. 

“Play for the batter!’”’ called Captain Pete Bauer from 
center. ‘‘Never mind that bozo!” 

But Rusty, feeling certain that) Spike 
would set out for second on the next pitch, 
sought to outguess him by calling for an- 
other pitch-out. 

“Ball two!” and Spike still remained 
off first, a dancing, tantalizing figure. 

“Look out! Don’t walk this baby!” cried 
a Bowen fan, alarmed. “Pitch to him, Speed, 


? 


old boy! -Spike’s just working you! 


This, of course, was exactly Spike’s game. The Great 
Northern coach had furthermore instructed his batters to 
wait the Bowen pitcher out. He had observed that Speed 
had been relying almost entirely on fast balls. The more of 
these fast ones he had to pitch, the quicker his arm should 
tire. 

“Ball three!” 

Speed had tried to get this one over—a fast one, shoulder 
high. But he had missed the corner by inches. Now he was, 
indeed, in the hole. Rusty came out in front of the plate 
and shook the ball at him before tossing it back. 

“Steady, old man. Pitch to me!” he called. 

With beads of perspiration standing out upon his forehead, 
Speed took his time on the next delivery. It whizzed across 
the plate for a called strike, the batter having started to toss 
aside his bat on the pretense that it was another ball. 

“Strike two!” A second called strike. Speed was pitch 
ing magnificently, exhibiting fine control.: 

“Here’s the big one!” called Spike from his position on 
the base lines. “And here’s where I walk down to second!” 

“Ball four!” announced the umps. 

‘What did I tell you?” mocked Spike as he capered down 
to second while the batter trotted to first. ‘‘You’re going 
up, Speed, old boy! Going up!” 

Speed scowled at Great Northern’s king of base stealers. 

“‘But you didn’t dare go down!”’ he retorted. 

“Why should I?” Spike kidded. ‘When I can get free 
transportation?” 


HERE was no answer to that. Great Northern was 
playing smart baseball. Now, due largely to Spike's 
threatening presence on the bags, there were two men on 
and no one out. It began to look like one of the preaks in 
the game. 
Pitching carefully and keeping the ball high to prevent a 
punt if possible, Speed worked the count to three and two 
“*He’s got to hit it!” cried the stands. 
“Chance for a double play!” shouted a Bowen rooter 
“We'll take him for you!” promised the infield. 
But Bowen’s fast ball 
pitcher, calling on all the om 
speed he possessed, struck ; 
the batter out on a whizz- 
ing pitch which smacked into 
Rusty’s mitt as though it 











Shorty barely 

ticked it with his 

gloved hand in a 
frantic leap 






had been fired from a gun. A mighty cheer 
greeted this. 

“‘He’s going great to-day,” Hank Nolan 
remarked to Vic, as the two sat side by side 
on the bench. 

“But he’s trying to do it all,” observed Vic, worriedly. 
“T’m afraid he won’t last!” 

Yet Speed, giving the lie to such fears, soon had the next 
batter in the hole, two strikes and no balls. There seemed 
to be no hitting him, so frenziedly was he now pitching, and 
Great Northern’s two base-runners appeared stranded on 
the sacks. It was here, however, that Spike Kelly decided 
something should be done about it. After Speed had forced 
him back toward second on a quick throw to that bag, Spike 
suddenly darted for third on Speed’s next pitch to the 
batter. The pitch was a ball, too wide of the plate for the 
batter to hit, but he swung wildly with the hopes of further 
confounding the catcher on the play. 

“Third!” screamed Bowen rooters. 

And Rusty, taking the pitch, made a scorching peg. There 
was time to have gotten the flashing Spike had the peg 
been true, but the ball, to the great anguishof Bowen suppor- 
ters, was feet above third-baseman Shorty McNabb’s head. 
He barely ticked it with his gloved hand in a frantic leap 
and the ball sped on into left field, striking the foul line and 
rolling toward the fence as left-fielder Chic Hutchins gave 
desperate chase and Spike Kelly rounded third, bound for 
home. The runner who had been on first meanwhile raced 
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for second and, when Bowen’s left-fielder made a despairing 
try to catch the fleet-footed Spike at home, the other runner 
continued to third, sliding in safely. 

“There goes your old ball game!” howled Great Northern 
in fiendish glee. 

Speed, who had rushed to the plate to back up Rusty on 
the throw in, turned hotly upon his catcher. 

“T told you to watch your pegging!” he charged. ‘That 
just about loses the game for me!” 

Rusty, deeply hurt at his misplay, made no reply. He 
looked nervously toward the bench at a white-haired man 
who sat motionless. 


WO strikes and one ball on the batter. One out and a 
manon third. Unnerved 
by the wild throw, Speed 
had difficulty in finding the 
plate. The count became 
three and two. On the 
next pitch the batter hit a 
soaring fly to Pete Bauer in 
center field and Great 
Northern cheered as the \ 
runner scored from third 
standing up after the catch. 
“Two runs on one hit, a , 
base on balls, a wild throw, 
and a sacrifice fly!” re- 
counted a Great Northern 
fan. ‘‘That’s what I call 
making the most of your 
opportunities!” 

“But there wouldn’t have 
been any runs at all,” said a 
Bowen rooter, ruefully, as 
the next batter popped out 
to shortstop, “‘if it hadn’t 
been for that bad peg!” 

“[’m sorry,” Rusty 
apologized miserably as he « 
came in to fhe bench. 

“T’m sorry, too,” said 
Coach Barnes. ‘‘Vic’s tak- WES 
ing your place next inning.” 

Speed’s battery mate 
stared open-mouthed but 
took his medicine. He turned to Vic and held out his hand. 

“Here’s luck!” he said. 

“Thanks,”’ said the fellow who was replacing him, affected. 
He had not expected such treatment from his rival. 

Rusty slunk down in a corner of the dugout, head in his 
hands. 

“Get those two runs back!” begged Coach Barnes. “ Wait 
this pitcher out!” 

But Steam Melcher, encouraged by the two run lead, ap- 
peared to have more steam than ever. He struck out 
Bowen’s first batter and the next two could not hit the ball 
beyond the infield. 

“Tt’s all up to you,”’ Vic said to Speed as the two went out 
to start the last of the seventh. ‘“‘I’ll catch you as long as I 
know what you’re throwing!” 

“You'll know!’ Speed shot back. ‘So you won’t have any 
alibi from my end!” 

From the first pitch in this inning, Speed was in trouble. 
This pitch was smacked to right field for two bases. The 
next batter beat out a slow roller to short. 

A seven-inning pitcher,” remarked some one unkindly, 
The voice carried across the diamond and Speed winced. 

Vic came out from behind the plate. 

“Pay attention to me!” he commanded of Speed. ‘‘We’re 
going to pull out of this!” 

Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher looked worried. 

“They’re beginning to hit me,” he faltered. “Maybe 
Hank had better finish!” 

“You're all right!” Vic insisted. ‘Just give me speed 
and plenty of it!” 

“But my arm—” Speed protested. 

Vic, however, was returning to the plate and the stands were 
howling madly. Great Northern was getting set for the killing, 
The next batter was swinging his bat and grinning broadly, 

“Just stick it in here and see what I do to it,” he invited. 

_ Speed stood on the mound trying to collect himself. He 
felt suddenly inadequate to face the situation confronting 
him. Great Northern was commencing to time his speed. 
He was sure of it. If he only dared try that slow ball! But, 
no! They’d probably murder it. Hank was the boy to 
pitch slow balls. He ought to be stepping out for Hank right 
now. Biting his lips, Speed raised his arm to pitch. As he 
did so a sudden idea occurred to him. Why not? Pitchers 
did it in the big leagues. It wouldn’t hurt to dust a batter 
off, drive him away from the plate, scare him with a pitch 
too close for comfort! 

Spectators shrieked a warning as the Bowen pitcher’s fast 
ball whizzed toward the batter’s head. The batter flattened 
himself on the ground to avoid it and got to his feet shakily, 
the confident grin gone. Bowen’s catcher had made a marvel- 
* catch of the pitch, spearing it with his gloved hand. 

‘What you trying to do?” demanded the batter. 
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“Wow! I'd hate to have one of those pitches hit me!” 
exclaimed a rooter. 

Vic Wanderman again came out in front of the plate and 
beckoned Speed to him. 

“You did that on purpose!” he charged. “Cut it!” 

“‘What’s the matter?”’ demanded Speed. ‘‘What’s wrong 
with that? He was cro-vding the plate!” 

“Bowen plays fair,” was Vic’s answer. 

“Why, it’s big-league stuff! Just a little psychology. I 
wouldn’t hit him!” 

“That’s not the point,” said Vic, sharply. “If you’re 
the pitcher you claim you are, you don’t need that! 
Another bean ball and either you leave the game or I do!” 

‘Play ball!” came protests from the stands. 



































Spike hit him and bowled him 
over, but as he did so Vic tagged 
him with the ball’ 


Momen- 


Speed returned to the mound inwardly raging. 
tarily he forgot his concern at the hole he was in. 
“Tl show that bird something!” he muttered, and de- 


. livered three successive pitches, each faster than the one be- 


fore and all splitting the plate. The batter, overawed, 
swung at each pitch but pulled away from the plate as 
he did so. 

“That’s pitching!” called Vic, as the strikeout victim 
trailed his bat back to the bench. “I knew you could do it!” 

Speed nodded, a measure of his confidence restored. Vic 
had been right. He didn’t need to resort to anything but 
his own stuff. His arm, though, was commencing to throb. 
What if he couldn’t keep these fast ones up? Hank would 
just Have to go in then. 


NE man down and runners on first andsecond. The next 
batter swung at the first pitch and the stands roared as 
hehit. He had topped the ball, however, and it rolled a few feet 
in front of the plate. Quick as a flash, Bowen’s substitute 
catcher, tossing off his mask, rushed out and made the pick- 
up. Instead of throwing to first to catch the batter, he 
whizzed the ball to third baseman Shorty McNabb for a 
force-out of the runner going to third. Then Shorty, hurling 
the ball across the diamond, got it to first baseman Stretch 
Wilkins just in time to catch the batter by a step, completing 
a flashy double play. 

“Great work!” cried Speed, overjoyed at the support 
which had been given him. 

“*Just give us a chance!” grinned Shorty, as they jogged 
in to the bench for the first of the eighth. ‘“That’s what we’re 
out here for—to hold you up!” 

“You're at bat,Vic!”’called Coach Barnes. “Get a hit, boy!’’ 

“T’m pulling for you,” said Hank, as Vic selected his bat. 
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The fervent “hee haw” of a trombone sounded in greeting 
as Bowen’s substitute catcher stepped into the batter’s box. 
Up in the stands a highly nervous bandsman raved about a 
room-mate who he claimed was the best college catcher 
in seven states. 

“‘What did I tell you?” he shrieked, as this room-mate 
clouted one of Steam Melcher’s pitches to deep left center for 
three bases. “I take it back. He’s the best college catcher 
in fourteen states!” 

Bowen’s joy at Vic’s hit was unbounded. He had given 
his team-mates their first scoring chance. Speed sought out 
Coach Barnes, wide-eyed. 

“You're putting in a pinch hitter for me, aren't you?” he 
begged. “They’re commencing to hit me anyway, Coach. 
I’m beginning to fade. I think Hank had better-——” 

“Nonsense!” snapped Coach Barnes. “You're doing all 
right! Take your turn at bat!” 

Speed, with obvious misgivings, picked up his bat and 
strode to the plate. A pitcher was traditionally supposed to 
be a poor hitter. Speed was therefore delighted when he was 
able to connect with one of Steam’s slants for a long fly to 
left on which his catcher scampered home for Bowen’s first 
run of the game. 

““You see,” smiled Coach Barnes, as Speed returned to the 
dugout with Bowen rooters cheering him, “I knew what I 
was doing!” 

“T still think you took an awful chance,” Speed answered. 


NLY one run behind, Bowen’s next two batters tried 

hard to get on, but pitcher Steam Melcher clamped 
the lid down and good fielding on the part of his infield 
did the rest, 

“Tf we tie it'll have to 
be in the first of the 
ninth!” groaned a 
Bowen supporter. “It 
looks to me like the 
curtain. Too bad. 
Speed’s pitched a won- 
derful game! Great 
Northern didn’t de- 
serve either run they 
made.” 

“Hold ’em right 
where they are!’ Coach 
Barnes appealed, 
as his team went 
out for the last 

~- of the eighth. 
“As long as you 
do that, anything 
can still happen!” 

But Speed was 
tiring fast. He revealed this when the first batter, 
waiting him out, got a base on balls. It seemed no 
time at all until the bases were loaded, an error and a 
scratch hit being sandwiched in between two infield 
outs. Speed looked toward the bench, appealingly. 
Why didn’t Coach send Hank out to relieve him? His 
arm was about gone. Catcher Vic Wanderman also 
looked toward the bench. A hit of any proportions 
now could easily mean two or three runs and clinch 
the game. But there seemed to be some sort of 
commotion on the bench which those on the field 
could not interpret. Coach Barnes appeared agi- 
tated about something and Hank Nolan, Bowen’s slow-ball 
pitcher, was nowhere to be seen. Perhaps he was out be- 
hind the grandstand—warming up. Had Speed Walton, 
however, at that critical moment, known what actually had 
happened, he probably would have dropped in his tracks. 

“Two down!” Vic encouraged. ‘‘Come on, Speed! Burn 
this guy up!” 

Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher was certain now that Coach 
Barnes was crazy. It was suicide to leave him in longer. 
He was about to crack wide open. He could leave the game 
now and his father and the Yankee baseball scout could 
say he’d pitched a great game. A few seconds more and he’d 
be battered all over the lot. But if he had to pitch, he had 
to pitch! Speed raised a weary arm over his head and forced 
a fast ball. The batter swung and he shut his eyes as he 
heard the crack of bat against ball. But he opened them wide 
and staring as there came a great shout, and he saw that the 
batter had hit a foul fly which looked as if it were going to 
fall in Great Northern’s dugout. The Great Northern players 
were scrambling out of the way as catcher Vic Wanderman 
rushed toward them, hands outstretched. 

“Youcan’t get it!” screamed a fan, but Bowen’s substitute 
catcher came on, unheeding. 

Vic stepped upon Great Northern’s bat pile, lost his foot- 
ing and started falling, but as he did so he reached out his 
hands and—miracle of miracles—clutched the ball! He then 
dove head foremost down the concrete steps of the dugout 
and was caught by the merciful hands of his opponents! 
The field rang with terrific applause and once again a dazed 
Speed Walton found himself extricated from a desperate hole 
by the support of his battery mate. 

“Good boy!” Speed gasped, fairly hugging Vic as his 

(Continued on page 36) 
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" O YOU’VE no idea what’s become of him?” 
“Mr. Miller,” reiterated Pilot Chandler, ad- 
dressing the President of the United Airways 
Company, who had been questioning .him, “the 
last I saw of Mr. Warren Dudley, my passenger, was at the 
take-off. I looked him over to make certain his safety belt 
and parachute were properly attached. Then I climbed 
into my cockpit ahead of him, took the controls, gave my 
two-seater the gun and left the runway. We took off at ten 
p. m., and after we left the floodlights behind we were flying 
in almost total darkness. I was busy watching my instru- 
ments and gaining altitude, the first half hour, and didn’t 
give my passenger a thought. Then, too, that cross wind 
made the going pretty bumpy. All in all,.it must have been 
a good hour before I turned to have a look at this man 
Dudley, when I found, to my amazement, that he was gone!”’ 

Ding Palmer, Shrimp Barker and Fuzzie Stout, who had 
been called to the United Airways Company offices at an 
early hour in the morning, listened. This promised to be 
the most mysterious of the air cases they had helped solve. 

“And you say the safety belt wasn’t broken?” Ding 
asked, re-checking the information. ; 

“Tt had been unsnapped,” said Pilot Chandler. “Whether 
it came unsnapped in some accidental way or whether it was 
intentionally unsnapped, I have no way of knowing.” 

“Had this man been up in a plane before?” queried‘Shrimp. 

“He said not,” replied Pilot Chandler, “but :I2ve my 
suspicions that he had. He let me adjust his parachute 
for him and had me explain its operation, but.asked me if 
this chute was not a new style. I wondered just a bit, then, 
that he should know anything about a style in‘ parachutes 
unless he had been familiar with them at first hand.” 

‘Did he have you fasten his safety belt?” asked Fuzzie. 

“No. He said he could attend to that, and I‘saw that 
he did.” 

“Did you hit any bumps in the air that might have 
jounced out one who was not used to such travel, if the 
safety belt had come loose?” President Miller demanded. 

Pilot Chandler hesitated. 

“No,” he considered. 
violently so.” 

“Then it’s your opinion that this Mr. Dudley jumped, 
deliberately?” 

“That’s the only way I can figure 
it,” nodded Chandler. 

“But wouldn’t you have noticed a 
difference in the handling of the 
plane?” questioned Ding. “ Wouldn’t 
the effect have been like throwing off 
ballast, the minute Mr. Dudley went 

over the side?” 

“Yes,” Pilot Chandler admitted, “T 
should have noticed a difference.” 

“But you didn’t?” 


“The air was rocky but not 


Frans: 


“T can’t say that I did.” 

The boys glanced at one another in frank perplexity. 
Here it was—two o'clock in the morning—a_ weird 
time to be working on anything mysterious. The presi- 
dent’s office was flanked by windows on one side, 
giving a commanding view of the field, which view, how- 
ever, was now obliterated by darkness. An hour before, 
Sheriff Tucker and his deputies had been on hand, made a 
survey of the situation, and had left bent on organizing 
searching parties and notifying neighboring localities over 
which the United Airways’ plane had passed to keep on the 
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lookout for a man who may have made a parachute landing. 
Sheriff Tucker’s immediate deduction had been that, re- 
gardless of Pilot Chandler’s opinion, Mr. Warren Dudley 
had been hurled from the plane into inky space through 


some sudden jolt. Whether, under such terrifying and “ 


unexpected circumstances, he had, possessed the presence 
of mind to pull the rip cord was something that could not 
be determined until Mr. Dudley’s fate was known., But 
Sheriff ‘Tucker was certain not many hours would elapse 
before this matter was. cleared up. Meanwhile, despite 
Sheriff .Tucker’s friendship for United Airways’ officials, 
Pilot Chandler’s plane had'been placed in the custody of 
the police until an examination of it could be made by.an 
investigating committee of the proper authorities. 

“T don’t know nothing about safety belts,” the Sheriff 
had said, “and I’m not a technical man on planes. But 
there might have been something wrong for which United 
Airways is to blame. . And if there was—well, they’ll just 
have to stand the consequences!” 


UITE obviously, this attitude had not encouraged 

United Airways officials to work in co-operation with 
Sheriff. Tucker and:his men,.and the company had decided 
to attempt a solution of *the passenger’s strange disap- 
pearance through an investigation of its own. 

“We*have no intention of dodging any responsibility, 
which’ is‘ ours,’ President Miller made clear to the boys. 
“But sometimes existing evidence can be used against a 
company’ through a misinterpretation of the facts. And 
it’s to protect our interests that we’ve called you in to make 
what findings you can. At daybreak we’re sending out a 
fleet of planes to cover a hundred-mile area, the distance 
Pilot Chandler traversed in his little more than an hour’s 
flight. This fleet will be led by Chandler.*: I’ve, personally, 
little hope of these searching planes turning up anything, 
but’ it’s the least we can do. Meanwhile, we may receive 
word any, time of Mr. Dudley’s discovery—dead or alive.” 

“Tt’s been'three hours, now,”’ figured Ding, “since what- 
ever happened; took’ place. Seems to me, if he was still 
alive or uninjured,‘ he would have gotten in touch’ with 
someone and sent word back.” 

“Yes. unless he had some reason for not wanting certain 
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issing Air Passenger 


people to know what had happened to him,” suggested 
Shrimp. 

“‘That’s a possibility,’ agreed President Miller. 

“But it may-have been just plain suicide,” said Fuzzie. 
“He might not have tried to open the parachute.” 

“That’s something that would be hard to prove, if so,” 
replied Pilot Chandler. “If his body should be found with 
parachute unopened, I’m afraid the company could be held 
at least partly responsible. I’m rather against the suicide 
theory, myself. Mr. Dudley seemed too anxious for me 
to get him to Chicago to have his mind on suicide.” 

“Oh, yes!” recalled Ding. ‘Please tell us all you know 
about this man Dudley. Where did he come from, who is 
he, and so on?” 

For answer, Pilot Chandler looked to President Miller. 

“We know very little, as yet,’’ answered the president, 
“except that Warren Dudley is one of the most prominent 
and well-to-do citizens of Moulton City, that he owns 2 
chain of department stores in small towns throughout the 
State, and that he spends much of his time traveling about, 
looking after them.” 

“How does he do his traveling—by auto?” 

“Yes, a large red roadster.” 

“Have you seen it?” 

“He drove up in it yesterday afternoon when he came to 
make arrangements for the flight. Told me business devel- 
opments necessitated his being in Chicago early this morning. 
I told him that weather reports were none too good. He 
said he couldn’t help that, he was willing to take the chance. 
His only stipulation was that our best pilot accompany 
him. I called Pilot Chandler in and asked him if he cared 
to make the trip. Chandler’s covered this route carrying 
U. S. mail, so bad weather conditions didn’t bother him. 
He said, ‘Sure. When does Mr. Dudley want to leave— 
right away?’ And Mr. Dudley replied, ‘No, I’ve got to 
finish up some business: in-my store at Carlsboro. But 
I'll be back at the field ready to start at ten sharp.’ With 
that he paid his fare in advance, jumped in his red roadster 
and shot back to Carlsboro, and we didn’t see him till he 
returned, at a quarter of ten, with a small handbag. ‘Just 
my toothbrush and a change of shirts,’ he said, as he tossed 
the handbag in the plane. ‘I’ve got to be back in Moulton 
City to-morrow night. This managing a chain of depart- 
ment stores sure keeps a man jumping around the country, 
especially with business conditions as upset as they are now!’” 

“He had something on his mind,'that’s 
pee a cinch!” deduced Fuzzie. ‘“ But what 
: iy I'd like to know is why Pilot Chandler 
aT didn’t take a small cabin plane? Seems 
\ \ as if it would have been more comforta- 
\ | ble for passenger use, especially with 
al bad weather in prospect.” 
= “That’s a little detail I forgot,” said 
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President Miller. “Mr. Dudley requested 
an open cockpit. Said he traveled in an 
open roadster and preferred being right 
out in the open. It made no difference to 
us, in fact Chandler preferred this speed 
monoplane. So we had the one-passenger 
pursuit model wheeled out on the runway. 
Mr. Dudley paced about as we did this, 
evidently anxious to be off. He glanced 
off and on at his wrist watch and when 
Pilot Chandler signaled that everything 
was ready, Dudley needed no urging to 
climb into his cockpit directly behind 
Chandler crawled half out of his cockpit 
and helped Dudley get set. After that it was no time at all 
before they were in the air.” 

“Who saw the take-off?” asked Ding. 

“T did,” said President Miller, “I’d made it a point to 
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return to the field after dinner to see that Mr. Dudley was 
properly attended to. Two mechanics also witnessed the 
lane take the air.” 

“How well could you see the plane as it got toward the 
other end of the field?” asked Shrimp. 


RESIDENT MILLER calculated. ‘Oh, fairly well. Of 

course the other end of the field is more than a mile away. 
A plane looks pretty small at that distance. Besides, 
Chandler didn’t take-off as quickly as he usually does. He 
taxied about halfway to give the motor an additional warm- 
ing up before he gave her the gun.” 

“Did you watch 
the plane closely?” 
Shrimp persisted. 

“Not particular- 
ly. I’ve seen hun- 
dreds of planes 
take the air. I was 
only interested, 
watching the depar- 
ture, in knowing that 
the ship had gotten 
off all right.” 

Shrimp nodded. 
“T suppose the me- 
chanics paid about 
the same attention.” 

“T presume so. 
But what do these 
questions have to do 
with the matter?” 

“Maybe not a 
thing!” Shrimp con- 
fessed, a bit sheepish- 
ly. “I just had an 
idea.” 

“Did Mr. Dudley 
leave his red roadster 
here?” Ding sudden- 
ly thought to ask. 

President Miller 
shook his head. 

“No. When he re- 
turned for the trip he 
came by taxi. Said 
he left his car in the 
store garage and 
would pick it up next 
week when he was 
back this way.” 

“Have youchecked 
up to see whether the 
car is there?” de- 
manded Ding. 

““We’ve done noth- 
ing but notify the authorities,” replied the President, 
“Sheriff Tucker was to get in touch with Moulton. City 
and get further information on Mr. Dudley in Carlsboro.” 

“T see. Did Mr. Dudley say on whom he was going to 
call in Chicago?” 

“Not tome. Did he to you, Chandler?” 

“No, sir,” replied the pilot. ‘I was simply to land him 
at Municipal Field there.” 

“You have his handbag?” asked Fuzzie. 

“Tt was confiscated by Sheriff Tucker,” replied President 
Miller. ‘Not, however, until we had examined it for a 
possible clue as to Mr. Dudley’s disappearance. It con- 
tained nothing important as evidence. Three shirts, as 
many collars, toilet articles, several ties. The usual things a 
man would carry on a short business trip. If he had any 
papers they were on his person.” 

“Seems like the more you know about this man, the less 
you know,” said Shrimp. : 

The group sat a moment in contemplative silence. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Mr. Miller,” requested Ding, finally, 
“T’d like to have the floodlights turned on so that we could 
look over the field and have Pilot Chandler show us just 
where he started from and where he took the air.” 

“That’s easy,” said President Miller, rising and stepping 
to a corner of the room. He opened a little door in the wall 
and pulled down a switch. Instantly the darkness outside 
the windows vanished and the field became as light as day. 

‘T can’t see what my take-off has to do with Mr. Dudley’s 
disappearance,” remarked Pilot Chandler, as he led the way 
Y ard the door. ‘But I’ll show you what there is to 
show.” 

Slowly, carefully, the three followed Pilot Chandler down 
the runway as he pointed out various stages in the movement 
of his plane. The glare of the lights made them ‘feel as though 
they were magnified many times their size and standing 
behind the footlights of a great outdoor amphitheater. 

“T began to pick up speed here,” commented Pilot Chand- 
ler, at the half-mile mark. “You can see the wheel tracks 
clearly. We swerved a bit here. Notice!” 

Chandler, at this point, indicated a roughed up piece of 
ground which the boys knelt down to examine. 

‘You remember swerving, do you?” Ding questioned. 
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“Distinctly,” replied Chandler. ‘The plane evidently hit 
an uneven piece of ground on the runway and tilted. That 
happens occasionally.” 

“It looks like something had been dragged here for a 
distance,” observed Shrimp. “Could anything on your 


plane have come loose?” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Chandler, looking at the marks 
in the sod, puzzled. “‘Isn’t that funny? No, I’ve gone 
over the plane thoroughly and it’s in A-1 shape. I can’t 
imagine what could have caused this. It continues for a 
distance of twenty or thirty feet, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes”! rejoined Shrimp, excitedly. “‘ And maybe it proves 





out that idea I had when I asked if you felt your plane grow 
lighter in the air!” 

“What was your idea?” asked President Miller, inter- 
estedly. 

Ding and Fuzzie looked at Shrimp in wonder. 

“That Mr. Dudley never left the ground!’ declared 
Shrimp. 

His declaration came as a bombshell. 

“That’s highly improbable!” pronounced President 
Miller, finally. “Some one of us would have seen.” 

“But you said awhile ago that you paid no particular 
attention,”’ reminded Shrimp. ‘And the plane, at this 
point, was pretty far away from the hangar. Don’t you 
suppose Mr. Dudley might have unsnapped his belt and 
climbed out of the cockpit, sliding back over the tail and 
dropping off? Wouldn’t that have made the plane swerve as 
if it hit something?” 

“Tf such a thing happened it certainly would have afiected 
the plane,” agreed Pilot Chandler. “It might even have so 
unbalanced it as to have caused it to capsize. But it’s in- 
conceivable to me that any man in his right senses would 
have attempted such a desperate procedure. He ‘risked 
death. In fact, to have escaped death or serious injury 
would, in itself, have been remarkable. No, Barker, I think 
you’ve got the wrong hunch there. If Dudley had in mind 
making a disappearance his safest method was a parachute 
drop, though I wouldn’t have envied him that in the dark 
ness, without the aid of a flare.” 

“‘But the fact remains, he did leave the plane!” rejoined 
Shrimp, not to be set aside so easily. ‘‘And the further fact 
remains, you can’t explain these dragging marks on the 
ground!” 

“Granted!” acknowledged Pilot Chandler, and scratched 
his head in perplexity. “‘This thing beats me!” 

‘Say! Look here!” cried Shrimp, who had been follow- 
ing the markings in advance of the others. “Careful! Don’t 
come too close! What would you say those impressions were 
on the ground?” 

“‘Why—why—they’re hands!” shouted Ding and Fuzzie 
together. 

“So they are!” conceded President Miller. “‘Unmistak- 
able imprints of hands—palms down!” 
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“You see—beyond those markings of hands, the dragging 
marks stop!” indicated Shrimp. ‘‘How’s that for evidence? 
Mr. Dudley apparently hung on for a few feet and then let 
go, falling face down and striking hard on his hands.” 

“Darned if Barker isn’t making out a good case!” ex 
claimed Pilot Chandler. ‘“ But the nerve of that man Dudley 
if he really did do this! Absolutely foolhardy! I was 
traveling close to fifty here.” 

“That’s probably why he was dragged so far in a short 
time,” said Shrimp. “He no doubt let go almost at once. 
Mr. Miller, how long aiter the plane took the air were the 
floodlights turned out?” 

“Chandler circled 
the field once as he 
always does,” calcu- 
lated President Mil- 
ler. ‘Immediately 
upon his setting his 
course we switched 
off the lights. I'd say 
within ten minutes.” 

“*No longer,’’ sec 
onded Chandler. 

“Then it’s quite 
likely that Mr. Dud 
ley lay where he fell 
to avoid possible de 
tection until the 
lights were off,’’ de 
duced Shrimp. “Now 
to see if we can pick 
up his footprints and 
get some idea as to 
where he went!”’ 

The group com 
menced looking 
about at once. 

“Better let us three 
look,” suggested 
Shrimp, as President 
Miller and Pilot 
Chandler started to 
help. “‘We’re used 
to tracking. You 
might cover up some 
footprints without 
knowing it.’’ 

The President and 
pilot stopped where 
they were. 

“Here you are, 
Shrimp!”’ called 
Ding, gleefully 
“ve picked them 








“It looks like something had been dragged here for a distance,” observed Shrimp up. They’re leading 


toward the fence.”’ 

‘And his left footprint is lighter than his right!” observed 
Shrimp,,who joined Ding at once. “That’s a sign he was 
favoring his left. He must have hurt that leg.” 

“There’s a road runs along outside the fence,” said 
Fuzzie. ‘Chances are he had his car planted out there!”’ 

‘We'll see in a minute,” rejoined Ding, as the group 
neared the fence, President Miller and Pilot Chandler fol- 
lowing at one side. 

“What did Mr. Dudley look like?’’ Ding asked, turning 
to Pilot Chandler. 

“‘Medium height and build,” replied Chandler. ‘“‘ Very 
dynamic, almost nervous sort of man. Light, sandy hair, 
lots of it, and blue eyes. Heavy eyebrows and thick, sandy 
mustache, closely cropped. He wore a brown suit.” 

“That’s enough,” Ding grinned. “I could spot him 
anywhere on that!” 

“‘Looks like we’d have to skin over this fence,” said 
Shrimp. “Because that’s just what Mr. Dudley did here 
I’m not crazy about getting tangled up in the barbed wire on 
top, though!” 


XERCISING great care, all in the group finally man- 

aged the climb and descent on the other side. 

“The flood lights don’t do much good out here,”’ com 
mented Fuzzy, as he gazed about in the semi-darkness. 

“Why should they?”’ smiled President Miller. ‘‘We can’t 
afford to light up the entire countryside, young man. It costs 
enough to cover our field!” 

“‘Doesn’t matter,” said Ding, producing a flashlight. “1 
always bring this along when we’re on night work.” 

Playing the flashlight over the ground, Ding found the 
footprints and followed them, with the others, to the road 
beyond. 

“His left footprint is even lighter!” detected Shrimp 
“His leg must have been hurting him more or else he hurt it 
again, climbing the fence!” 

“You fellows don’t miss anything, do you?”’ commended 
the President, with a side glance at Pilot Chandler, who 
winked his joy at their findings. 

“We try not to,” replied Ding, soberly. ‘‘Well, here’s 
where Mr. Dudley got intoacar. See where the tracks 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Man in the Door 


UDGE CARDIGAN’S courtroom was packed. Bailiff 
Johns, standing to the left of the old Judge, glowered 
at the restless crowd that had kept him busy main- 
taining quiet. 

Four cases had been called and heard. The crowd awaited 
tensely the calling of the fifth. 

Bailiff Johns cursed courtrooms, cursed sensational murder 
cases particularly, cursed the group of pestering reporters 
behind the Judge’s chair. He felt pounds too heavy, over- 
dressed, for the hot spring day and the business of keeping 
order. The perspiration dripping from his bulbous nose 
added noticeably to his irritability. Gladly would he have 
wrung the neck of the round-faced, youngish reporter who 
tugged at his sleeve. 

“Tt’s the next case, isn’t it?” the reporter 
wanted to know. 

The Bailiff’s answer was a withering glance. 

“We want to be ready, you see. The camera-} 
men. They’ll have to take speed flashes.” 4 

“Son, calm yourself. There’ll be no pictures ~ 
taken on this next case. See that mob back 
there? Nobody here wants his picture in the 
paper. Do you want to start a riot?” 

The reporter smiled. ‘Might help the story 
at that,” he said. 

He glanced back at his cohorts and made.a 
sign to one who was holding a camera well out 
of sight of the court. The cameraman joined 
him, and they drew a short distance away from 
the rest. 

‘Guess there will be a picnic if you make a 
shot, Connie.” 

“Then a picnic there’ll be! I won’t go in to 
the office without a picture on this story. It’s 
too big to miss on.” 

‘But the hoodlum friends of the defendant back there in the 
rear?” the reporter persisted. ‘What does the Judge say?”’ 

‘Says we can take pictures at our own risk,” the camera- 
man replied. 

“H’m! Is that door back there the only way out of this 
‘ointjay’?”’ The youngish reporter cast a contemplative 
eye at the only visible means of exit and the dark visaged 
men about it. 

“We'll get out.” 

‘Well, elucidate! Do we fly or what? 
appeal to me at-tall, Connie!” 

Connie Layor, the Herald’s ace cameraman, thought a 
moment. He was a clean cut blond with searching, green- 
blue eyes. He spoke succinctly. 

“The hearing will be continued until this afternoon. 
You’ve got about all the story you'll get for the present. 
You'll be ready to leave the second I get my picture, ’at 
right?” 

“I’m dead certain I’ll have all the story I want at the time 
stated,” the reporter grinned. 

“Then go out to the car. Warm up the engine. A second 
after you hear the sound of my flash gun, start the car moving 
slowly. Leave the door on the driver’s side open and slide 
from under the wheel when you see me come out. Got 
that straight?” 

“Quite, old-timer, but hadn’t I better stay? I might be 
able to help a little, in case——”’ 

“Don’t worry about me! I’ll get out! Get going! Quick! 
Here comes the lockup keeper now with the prisoners.” 

The courtroom was suddenly hushed. All eyes turned on 
four men being pushed by a group of officers through the 
crowd to the Judge’s bench. 

“That’s him! That’s Darucci!” several whispered as the 
taller of the four prisoners passed. The man indicated was a 
swarthy, vicious-looking fellow who seemed little troubled 
by his predicament. 

Bay McCue, the most recent addition to the reportorial 
staff of the Chicago Herald, elbowed and squirmed his way 
toward the door. He was out, and with two jumps, inarakish 
black car that stood at the curb with a press card showing 
in the lower right corner of its windshield. McCue snapped 
on the ignition and listened intently for the dull report that 
would tell him when Layor had let go his speed flash. 

He had not long to wait. 

Boom-m-m! 

McCue shifted into second and held his breath. The car 
crept from the curb. A tumult arose inside the building. 
Angry voices. Scurrying feet. 

McCue’s face blanched. “He hasn’t a chance!” he mut- 
tered, and stamped on the foot-brake. He threw the car 
out of gear, flung open the door, and started back toward 
the building. 


That mob don’t 


By Alvin E. Rose 
Illustrated by Frank Spradling 


- But he had hardly reached the sidewalk when he heard 
Layor’s voice yell to him from above, ‘‘Get back!” There 
was the sound of a sharp scuffle, and Layor came through 
the window of the Judge’s chamber located on the first floor 
adjoining the courtroom. He lit lightly on the sidewalk 
and was in and under the wheel of the car before McCue 
had turned and leaped to the running board. 

“The camera?” McCue queried, noticing that Layor had 
not had it with him. 
Layor did not answer. 


They zoomed out into the middle of the street and raced 
south two blocks before a car loaded with hoodlums left the 
front of the court building in hot pursuit. 


A DIZZY half mile and Layor whirled the roaring press 

car east on Chestnut Street. ‘Baby, do your stuff!” 
he coaxed affectionately. Pedestrians crossing at the inter- 
section fled to safety. The pavement wasrough. He shot 
the bounding machine around the wrong side of a street 
car, careened into Wells Street, and went reeling south again 
toward the river. 

Iron nerve! Superb driving! But he could not stretch 
the two blocks’ start he had on the pursuing car. Who- 
ever was driving it held on tenaciously, matched the 
breathless chances Layor was taking with grim determi- 
nation. 

“Are we losing em?” Layor flung back over his shoulder 
to McCue, who had managed to crawl into the rear seat. 

“No. They’re gaining, if anything!” 

“Gaining?” Layor muttered incredulously. He leaned 
forward over the wheel. The speedometer quivered 


nervously as the big car responded to added pressure on 
the accelerator. 

“Still gaining?” he asked a moment later. 

“ No!” 

Layor smiled grimly. ‘And they’re not going to!” 

“We're pulling away, Connie!” McCue called tri- 
umphantly. 

“Right! After risking that pix, you don’t suppose I’m 
waiting on that gang behind us, do you?” 

“But they got the camera,” McCue began. ‘How——” 
he stopped short and gasped. “Connie! Connie! The 
bridge!” he yelled. 

A hundred yards ahead, the warning lights on the giant 
jack-knife bridge at Wells Street were swing. 
ing. Layor peered over the wheel, his face 
expressionless. The terrific speed of the car 
did not diminish. Pedestrians along the 
street waved frantically and pointed to the 

red lights ahead. 


UT onto the bridge the 
presscarshot. The arms 
of the bridge started slowly to 
rise. The car leaped a two- 
foot gap in the middle and 
Layor slowed rapidly, wres- 
tling with the wheel to keep 
from swerving and turning 
over. Their pursuers had 
come to a grinding stop on 
the far bank. 
“And me only getting 
twenty bucks a week!” the 
younger reporter remarked, 


He knocked gently 
and waited 


after they had glided along 
Wacker Drive for several 
seconds in silence. “I 
wouldn’t go through that 
again fora ‘grand’ a minute!” 

The muscles about the cor- 
ners of the cameraman’s 
mouth relaxed in a slow smile. 

“That’s nothing! You'll 
get lots of excitement and 
thrills in this game. Adven- 
ture galore! Wait till vou’ve 
been out with me on a real 
aszignment.” 

“Let me know when we are about to start out on a 
real assignment, will you?” the round-faced one said. 
“Tl walk!” 

Layor wheeled dextrously into a parking space 

in front of the Herald building and shut off the motor. 

“Guess even the ‘old man’ will be surprised that I came 
through this time.” 

McCue glanced around the inside of the car, puzzled. 

“But they got the camera,” he reminded. 

“But not the plate, cubpie!”” Layor patted his bulging 
coat pocket. ‘‘See?” 

“H’m! I might have known it, the way they took out 
after us. We got a scoop!” 

“’Course! The rest of the boys got nix. There was no 
chance of taking any more pictures after I let go,” Layor 
smiled. ‘I think,” he mused, “we ought to celebrate our 
scoop to-night.” 

“Your scoop,” the reporter corrected. 

“Thanks. The party’s on me.” 

Upstairs, behind a flat-topped desk in one corner of the 
noisy editorial room of the Herald, John Black, heavy-jowled 
editor of the ‘world’s best newspaper,’ was glaring at the 
telephone receiver he had just banged down. 

He ground his teeth into the huge black cigar in the corner 
of his mouth and thumped a ponderous fist on the pile of 
copy paper before him. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A couple of re-write men glanced up from their type- 
writers furtively. Something had gone-wrong. The ‘old 
man’ was in a rage. 

“Buckley!” the editor bellowed. A lanky re-write man 
ynwound himself from a chair and hurried over to the flat- 
topped desk. ‘Get Judge Cardigan’s| courtroom on the 
wire! A witness has just been shot on the stand!” 

“Smith! Gimme a fudge for the next edition!” 

“Bill! Hop in a cab and get right over there!” 

Orders shot around the editorial room. Re-write men 
barked for copy boys. Bill Casey looked puzzled, but he 
picked up his hat and dashed for the door. 

“Where Layor and McCue can be is more than I can 
imagine!” Black thundered, glaring across the desk at his 
assistant as though half expecting that weary-looking gen- 
tleman to answer for the evident absence of the Herald’s 
cameraman and reporter from the trial of Amando 
Darucci and his confederates. 

“Biggest story that’s broke 
in weeks. Carrying the line. 
And those two idiots aren’t 
on hand when the principal 
witness gets shot on the 
stand!” 


The curtains in 
the window to 
the right of the 

door stirred 


“Funny,” mused the assistant editor. ‘‘Layor always 
has been pretty reliable. Of course, you can’t expect much 
of McCue yet. Was the witness killed?” 

“Don’t know! Don’t know anything!” Black raged. 
“Darucci’s friends might have wiped out the whole court- 
room.” 

“Hasn’t McCue called in recently?” 

“No! Not for more than an hour.” 

“Was he there then?” 

“He said he was.” 

“Then he and Layor must still be there,” the assistant 
editor argued; ‘“‘they wouldn’t come off a stunt without 
phoning in.’ 


LACK shrugged his heavy shoulcers savagely. Beads 

of perspiration stood out on his gnarled forehead. The 
Herald was scooped! All they knew of the story was what 
one of their tipsters had called in. 

“Bet Layor’s off gabbing some place with a skirt,” he 
muttered. 

“Here he comes, now,” commented the assistant editor. 

Black swung belligerently toward the door. Layor was 
approaching ‘the desk’ serenely, his panama tilted back, 
followed by McCue. The Herald’s editor squinted at them 
calculatingly. It was barely possible that they had been 
present at the shooting and had broken all speed records 
getting to the office. 

“Where were you fifteen minutes ago,” he snapped, “‘and 
why didn’t you buzz ‘the desk’ before coming in?” 

“Couldn’t,” said Layor, “didn’t have time. Gang of 
hoodlums chased us as far as the Wells Street bridge trying 
to get my plates.” 

The editor’s face lighted up. 

“Then you did get a picture of the shooting?” he asked, 
almost affectionately. 

Layor’s mouth dropped open. He sensed, suddenly, the 
Suspense in the room as everyone waited for him to speak. 
Not a typewriter clicked. 

“What shooting?” His voice was barely audible. 

“What shooting!” the editor exploded. He stared at 
them with an expression of unleashed thunder before a 
storm. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that you weren’t present 
in Judge Cardigan’s courtroom when the principal witness 
against Darucci was shot on the stand?” 
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“Shot? On the stand?” Layor gazed weakly from the 
editor to the poker-faced re-write men and back to the editor. 

“Get out! You’re fired!” Black roared. “Both of you!” 
he added, glaring at McCue. 


Ceres the door Layor paused to pull a handker- 
chief across his crimson face. He did not speak. 
Neither did McCue. They jogged down three flights of 
stairs to the lobby instead of taking the elevator, and went 
out to the car. Layor started the engine, removed the press 
card sign from the windshield; they rolled slowly north. 
The pavement was wet. Layor drove mechanically 
through the heavy traffic. 

















““Well-1-1,” drawled Layor thoughtfully, “such is life in 
the newspaper game. It’s a cold-blooded racket. Produce 
or get out. A dozen scoops yesterday doesn’t cfiset a mis- 
take to-day. I’ve lied for them, stolen for them, risked my 


life for them, and what doI get? Fired!” His teeth ground 
into the stem of his pipe. ‘Fired! It isn’t that I need a job 
so bad, or need to worry about getting one. It’s just the 
idea of the thing. Being bounced. And before the whole 
staff, at that!” 

“Why didn’t ycu tell the ‘old man’ that you had an 
exclusive shot of Darucci in your pocket?” 

“‘Wouldn’t have meant a thing. Not a thing, in the face 
of what we missed.”’ 

“You can’t tell. It might have helped a little, enough 
maybe to have got us a lay-off instead of a permanent vaca- 
tion without pay,’”” McCue moaned disconsolately. 

“You don’t know the ‘old man,’” Layor growled. ‘Be 
quiet! I don’t feel socially inclined.” 

“But I’m broke, Connie,” ‘said McCue, ‘‘and, come to 
think of it, hungry. You couldn’t put me ‘on the cuff’ for 
a few bucks, could you?” 

Layor reached mechanically into his pocket and pulled 
out a ten-dollar bill. 

“Thanks, Santa,” McCue brightened; “haven’t got a job 
in the other pocket, have you?” 

“T was just thinking,” said Layor. “How would you 
like to do a little job with me?” 

“Fine! When do we start?” 

“Any time.” 

“At what?” 

“Making the ‘old man’ realize his mistake, and take 
us back, with a raise in salary,” the cameraman added 
grimly. 

McCue mustered a feeble smile. ‘Oh; yes-s-s-s?” 

“‘T happen to be pretty flush,” Layor went on, “enough 
to tide us over for a while. Suppose we go out, free-lance, 
scoop the papers on a story, and proposition our friend 
Black? If that plan doesn’t work, I can get both of us jobs 
on another sheet. But I’d rather get back on the Herald. 
Matter of pride. Sort of like to have him ask me to come 
back.” He looked at McCue, who had said nothing. 
“Well, what do you think of my idea?” 

“Tt’s unusual.” 


“ Why? ” 
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“Why turn the other cheek?” 

“Tt won’t be slapped. He’ll swallow what he said awhile 
ago, and like it! And when we’ve made him like our pres- 
ence, we'll quit!”’ Layor ended emphatically. 

“What?” McCue stared, incredulous. 

“Just what I said. Quit! Go out in style. Sort of 
even things up.” 

“Bite off our own noses, huh? Pleasant disposition 
you’ve got,’’ McCue grunted. 

“Nobody ever gave me a ‘bum rap’ and got away with it. 
Are you with me?” 

“Is it necessary to ask, with you holding all the dough 
there is in this car? Let’s eat!” 

As they climbed out of the car, a small 
boy came hurrying along the sidewalk 
with a bundle of newspapers under his 
arm. 

“Extrah! Extrah!” he called hoarsely. 

“Man killed in court. Right in da witniss 

chair! Extrah, gents?” 

Layor and McCue paused. 

“What paper have you, son?” Layor 
asked. 

“Herald. Da foist wit da latest,” the 
little fellow answered, plucking a paper 
from his bundle. 

Layor grimaced and turned to McCue. ‘Do we want it?” 

“Might as well. Guess it won’t have much of the story, 
though.” 

Layor unfolded the paper nervously and read the head- 
line aloud. ‘‘Witness shot on stand,’ and the sub-head, 
‘unknown assassin escapes in crowd.” He looked at McCue 
and whistled softly. ‘Whatta story!” 

“Let’s eat,” said McCue. ‘There’s a restaurant.” 

They went in, and found a table apart. Layor spread 
the paper before him and whistled softly again. ‘Ha, our 
plot thickens.” 

“T’m listening!” 

“There’s not much more than a bulletin here,’’ commented 
Layor, skimming a boxed paragraph at the head of the first 
column, ‘‘but it gives us our start.” 

“Yes?” 

“‘We’re going to try to find the bird that did the shooting.” 

“‘Aren’t you naive!” remarked McCue. “‘It’ll be like 
looking for the proverbial ‘needle in a haystack.’ Let’s 
try something a little easier. No use wasting our time 
on that.” 

“Cracking a little story won’t mean a thing as far as the 
‘old man’ is concerned,” said Layor. “This guy 
escaping gives us‘a chance to do something really 
big. By using a little common sense we're just as 
likely as the police to locate him. It’s worth trying, 
anyway. Drink your coffee. We better hurry right 
back to the courtroom.” 

“Do you think that the gentleman who did the shooting 

will still be hanging around?” scoffed McCue. 

They climbed into the car, and Layor sent it streaking 
through the slow traffic. Almost an hour had passed since 
the shooting. 

A crowd in front of the court building watched them 
curiously as they piled out of the car. . Layor led the way 
straight to Judge Cardigan’s courtroom. It was empty. 
A bulky policeman stood at the door talking to a few idlers. 

“We're lucky,” Layor muttered; ‘‘I know the copper.” 
He called the policeman to one side, asked several quick 
questions, and motioned for McCue to follow him into the 
courtroom. He moved immediately to the witness chair 
to the left of the Judge’s bench and turned and faced the 
door in the rear of the room. 

“H’m! Whoever did the shooting was either a marksman 
or awiully lucky,’’ he mused. ‘Only one shot fired. From 
the door back there. Hit just below the heart, Finnegan 
says.” 

“Anyone see the guy that fired the shot?”” McCue asked. 

‘Finnegan says not.” 

“Strange.” 

“Not so strange. Everyone’s attention was, naturally, 
on the witness. When the shot was fired, it threw the room 
into a panic. Easy enough to get away in the excitement. 
Besides, folks don’t pop their faces in the ‘direction of a 
whistling bullet. They duck. And I suppose the killer 
had a few friends back there with him who quite accidentally 
jammed up the doorway after the shooting and prevented 
any of the court officers from getting out in a hurry.” 


AYOR gazed thoughtfully about the room. His love for 
a good mystery was apparent in the eager lines of his 
face. Though but a young man, he had already been the 
object of considerable commendation for work done on 
murder stories in the past five years, during which time he had 
been assigned, invariably, to every story that ‘broke’ with a 
mystery angle to unravel. 

Layor walked slowly back and forth behind the witness 
“Mick,” he said, “‘get the Coroner’s office on the wire and 
find out what caliber of bullet was found in the body; whether 
it was steel-jacketed or lead; what its course in the body was, 
and all that sort of thing. They should know by now.” 
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When he returned from the booth outside, Layor was still 
pacing slowly up and down. 

“The Coroner says he hasn’t had a report from his 
physician, yet.” 

“Where was the body taken?” Laylor asked quietly. 

“T didn’t ask.” 

“Well, don’t you suppose that would have been a good 
idea?’’ There was a ring of sarcasm in the older newspaper 
man’s tone. ‘Ask Finnegan which undertaker the body 







“Get out! You're 

fired!” Black 

roared, “‘Both of 
youl” 


was taken to. He’ll know. Then 
get hold of the Coroner’s phy- 
sician. He’llbethere. Get every- 
thing he has learned from his 
examination. He’s certainly got 
the body ‘posted’ by now, and 
can tell you what we want to know.” 

HEN McCue returned from this errand he found 

Layor standing tensely behind the Judge’s bench. 

“Get over there in front of the rail, Mick! A little 
farther to the right,”’ he directed when McCue had complied: 
“There!”? Layor held an imaginary camera on the crook 
of his right arm and sighted. 

“Come on!” he said. ‘To the chariot, buddy! If we 
get half a break on the idea I just got, we’re the luckiest 
monkeys in town!” 

McCue followed without questioning. 

“What size was the bullet?” Layor asked when they were 
again whirling through the rain. 

“Forty-one.” 

“Good.” 

“Why?” 

“Odd size. Limits the field.”” Layor was intent on his 
driving. ‘ Lead?” 

“Yes, a dum-dum.”’ 

“T thought it might be.”’ 

“‘What’s a dum-dum, Connie?” é 

“Why, it’s a regular lead bullet with the nose creased. 
They crease it with an ordinary knife. When the bullet 
strikes it flattens out and tears a hole three times its size 
instead of boring in.” 

“Ugh! Where we headed for now?” 

Layor did not answer. They sped north, turned east on 
Division Street and pulled up before a small photographic 
studio. The little man in the office recognized Layor and 
extended his hand. 

“Want to use your ‘dark room’ for a minute, Eddie,” 
Layor flashed as he quickly closed the door. 

“Go to it, Connie. ’Sall yours. Anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing, thanks. Just want to develop a plate and 
maybe knock out a print.” Layor hurried through a cur- 
tained passageway and into a small room in the rear. He 
closed the door behind McCue, who had followed him in, 
and fumbled in the dark. 

A tiny red light blinked on before him. He drew a plate 
holder from his pocket and went quickly to work. 


“That the one that you took at the trial, this morning?” 
McCue asked. 

“Yes.”’ The plate plunked into an oblong box and Layor 
dropped the lid. ‘That plate,” he said, “‘may mean every- 
thing or nothing. Either we have a wonderful clue to the 
identity of the man who did the shooting or we’re as up in 
the air about the whole thing as everybody else. You 
know, Mick, after you left to telephone the Coroner’s 
physician, it dawned on me that that door in the rear of 
the courtroom was in a direct line with Darucci, the spot 
where I had you stand,” he explained, “‘when I let go my 
speed flash this morning. 
There’s the barest possibility 
that the gent who shot the 
witness, a few minutes later, 
was loitering in or about the 
doorway when the picture was 
taken. At least, we'll know 
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who was in the rear of Judge Cardigan’s court a few minutes 
before the shooting occurred, which is a lot more than the 
police know.” 

“Cripes, Connie!” exclaimed: McCue, for the first time 
showing real interest, “‘that’s a plenty hot lead!” 

“Right!” Layor lifted the lid of the oblong box and held 
the plate up to the red light before him. Faint lines showed 
on its surface. “Slow developer,” he commented, and 
dropped the plate back-into the solution. 

Again it came out. This time the entire courtroom was 
revealed vividly; Darucci.and his confederates in the fore- 
ground, the throng behind them, and, in the rear of the 
room, a lone figure leaning against the side of the door. 

Layor’s face went close to the plate. “‘Have to make a 
print,” he said quietly. “I can blow it up to eleven by 
fourteen and even get the expression on that gee’s face.” 

He slipped into an adjoining room and with trembling 
hands adjusted the plate in the holder of the enlarging 
machine.. McCue hovered about him excitedly. 

A few moments later they were bending intently over an 
enlarged photograph of Judge Cardigan’s courtroom. 

“That face looks mighty familiar,” said Layor em- 
phatically. 

In the door in the background of the picture leaned a tall 
man of swarthy complexion. He wore a slouch hat and a 
dark suit. His bushy eyebrows and narrowed eyelids gave 
the impression that the eyes themselves were bead-like. 
The deep lines in his face and a long cigarette drooping from 
the corner of his mouth completed an altogether unwhole- 
some-looking character. 

“Tf that.bird didn’t do the shooting, I miss my guess,” 
said Layor. ‘He isn’t standing in that door for any good 
reason, that’s sure! Just look at the expression on his face!’ 

“Connie!” McCue exclaimed. “Take a squint at 
Darucci! Imagine him with a slouch hat on! He’s a dead 
ringer for the man in the door! That’s why you thought 
the. bird back there looked familiar.” 

Layor thrust his face close to the photograph. 

“Holy mackerel! They could be twin brothers!” 

McCue jumped up and down and pounded Layor on the 
back. ‘‘Brother shoots principal witness about to testify 
against brother! ‘Let’s get out in the air.. This is almost 
too much.” 
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“Wait a minute,” said Layor. He went to work again 
Another picture came out of the-hypo pan. This time of 
only the man in the door. He had cut out the rest of the 
courtroom. 

“This,” he said, “we can take down to the Bureau {or 
identification without giving the police an idea of what 
we’re driving at.” 


“TY hurried out of the printing room, thanked 
the owner, and were off again, headed south. 
Suddenly Layor applied the brakes and whirled the car. 
‘What a couple of dumb-socks we are!”’ he muttered. 
McCue stared at him in surprise. “What now?” he 













asked, as the machine headed back in the direction 
of the court. 

“Simple! Didn’t you notice the cigarette in the 
mouth of the man in the door, how it looked longer 
than our ordinary brands? He wouldn’t carry the 
butt away with him. It’s probably on the floor. 
And here we were about to pass up a chance of finding 
out what kind of a cigarette our friend smokes.” 

“Well, there’s still time.” 

“Time, the devil! That guy has hot feet right now, and 
he won’t be stopping long in this town to cool them off, 
you can bet your life on that!” 

They rode on in silence. 

“Back again?” asked Finnegan, at the door of the empty) 
courtroom. 

“Yeah,”’ Layor answered casually. “Heard anything new?” 

“Not a thing, boys.” 

McCue stooped and picked something from the floor. 

“Must be pretty hard up, kid,” the policeman laughed. 

“Yep. Timesare tough,” McCue replied, slipping a cigar 
ette butt into his vest pocket. “‘See any more around, officer?” 

“Sure. There’s one. And there’s another.” 

McCue carefully picked wp the butts indicated and depos- 
ited them in his pocket. 

“Here’s another,” said Layor, handing it to him laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘Let’s be on our way, buddy. The murderer seems 
to have left here.” 

“Well, I’ll be!” the policeman chuckled as Layor and Mc- 
Cue moved away. “I never could figure them reporters 
out. Imagine a fellow like him shootin’ butts.” 

‘“‘Let’s see em,” said Layor, once again in the car. 

McCue reached in his pocket and offered him a butt. 
“Have one,” he grinned. 

“The trade mark’s burned off thisone. Let’ssee the others.” 

He fingered them. 

“A Serena... Serena. Never heard of it, have you, 
Mick?” 

“ec Nope.” 

“Two Serenas and a Lucky,”’ Layor mused thoughtfully, 
and placed them in his own pocket. “We'll just hang on 
to them for a while.” 

“We may be wrong,” he said, ‘‘but our theory is sure click- 
ing off pretty,so far. We’ve got a picture of an ugly looking 
gent standing on the spot from where the shot was fired, 4 
few minutes before it was fired. Same party was smoking an 
odd length cigarette, and we have two odd-make cigarette 
butts picked up where he was standing. By his striking simi- 
larity to Darucci we suppose that he is perhaps a brother of 
the defendant. Brother shoots principal witness against 
brother. Not such a bad theory, Mickie! Eh, what?” 

“Sounds too good to be true. We sure fell into something 
if it is.” 

“Yeah, but we’re still a long way from laying our hands 
on the assassin.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Tennis ._ Technique 


HE sixty-year-old father of a past Davis Cup 

tennis star told me at the time when his boy was 

one of the topnotchers of the country that he 

had interested him in this game because, from his 
own experience, it was the one sport that a man could follow 
after entering business without the game interfering with 
business. “The rub with golf,” he said, “‘is that it takes so 
much time to play it. In addition, few men starting out on 
their careers can afford the costs of clubs, balls, club dues and 
incidentals. ” 

He might have added that tennis also offers any boy a fine 
chance of becoming a star. Practically all physical types 
from the elongated Bill Tilden to the rather diminutive 
Chuck Garland, a former Davis Cup star, have held high 
honors. Big and little, fat and lean, all may win the crest. 
From which it may be gathered that any normal boy has a 
bully chance for a lot of real sport on the courts. 

Sportsmanship, too, is inherent in tennis. Witness any 
important tournament where one of the contestants is the 
victim of a misjudged decision. A ball is called “out” that 
is “in.” Invariably the next point is thrown by the oppo- 
nent to right matters. Another striking proof of this sport- 
ing spirit is the willingness of stars to pass on their tips. 
Seemingly they wish every fellow to succeed, even if it means 
their own defeat in the end. 

Asa result of this code the road to success 


panying sketches than in any other way. The rub with the 
other grips is that they stifle pace to the ball. You can’t 
sacrifice speed of ball in this fast game. 

Note the good players awaiting a return. The idle hand 
will balance the racket. This lessens the weight on the right 
arm and also enables one to shift grips more expeditiously. 
Next note such a player’s feet as he strokes the ball. Sup- 
pose it be a forehand drive. The feet will be at right angles. 
The right will point across the line he intends to direct the 
ball, the left will point parallel to this line. Footwork is 
mighty important in tennis. 

One’s eyes must always be on the ball he is to stroke. 
‘Eyes on the ball” is a common slogan in sports. But no 
fundamental is more important. You cannot strike an 
object with any implement, especially a moving object, 
unless you concentrate your sight upon it. Muscular 
response is caused by our vision. 

The ground stroke is a full length arm swing, either for 
forehand or backhand. You swing back easily, racket firmly 
gripped. No tension to muscles. The arm will bend at the 
elbow to enable you to better balance and sense your racket 
at the limit of the backswing. But it straightens out, you 
strike the ball with it at full length, as you swing through, 
in order to add all possible speed to the stroke. Racket takes 
ball when at right angles to the line you wish to direct it. 
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By Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 


There is a full follow through, the racket going well around 
the body. Here again the arm bends at the elbow. Both 
forehand and backhand strokes are played that way. These 
are the sound mechanical features of the ground strokes, 
the foundation in turn of the well-balanced game of any star. 
Rigidity must be avoided in the grip and swing, else the 
wrist, as in golf, will fail to add pace to the racket going 
through. Speed of arm swing alone counts in both games. 
And it is this arm swing that carries the torso through 
with it, puts what we call “body” into the stroke. 

Unless these strokes are mastered by practice, especially 
the backhand drive, tennis will be a poor affair for you, 
lacking all kick. Don’t let the awkwardness of your present 
backhand worry you. Every star experienced it. He had to 
polish it by practice. 

Tennis, like all games, is like life. You succeed in pro- 
portion to the effort expended. This happens to be the only 
way human beings have of overcoming obstacles. Success- 
ful business or professional men were no more born that way 
than are winning athletes. Behind each career is a back- 
ground of hard work that in sport we call practice for want of 
a better name. You sure have to practice to make that 
backhand seem easy to you. Once it does you are go- 
ing to rise like a comet on the court, and unlike one, be a 
long time coming down. 





in tennis is clearly blazed. It’s the old 
story, to be sure, of working hard to master 
fundamentals. But in this case there is 
little question as to which fundamentals to 
follow. The tests of years have conclusively 
proven that the American game, the pattern 
followed by the French, rules supreme. 

Before we take up stroking let me 
discuss just one more point that makes 
this game so worth while. I’ve known 
many tennis stars. No gridiron ace takes 
better care of himself during the three 
months he’s in the game than do the 
tennis players the year round. You have 
to keep fit to stand the pace set on the 
courts. As the game is played the year 
round, a tennis luminary, more than the 
follower of any sport, learns what it means 
to be fit and full of the joy of living. Once 
a fellow has that hammered into his 
cranium he’s likely to take the lesson to 
heart for all time. It pays to be fit at all 
times as long as you live. 


FOREHAND DRIVE 
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The ground game, the ground strokes, 
are the backbone of tennis. This means 
the strokes played after the ball has 
bounced. Around the forehand and back- 
hand strokes one builds his style. After 
you have them working for you, service, 
volleys and lobs will fit themselves easily 
into the scheme of your tactics. 

The one ground stroke most often 
neglected is the backhand drive. ‘Tilden 
owes his long supremacy to his mastery 
of it. Others had a more killing service, 
more blinding forehand speed. But 
Tilden crushed them year upon year 
because of the dazzling pace and uncanny 
accuracy of his backhand. 

His is the all-around game. McLoughlin, 
the Red Comet, who preceded him by a 


few years as our champion, passed out of CALL AT 
the picture because of his lack of a back- laa 


hand. McLoughlin would run around the 
ball in order to smash it with his forearm 
drive. That was the weakness that wiped 
one of our most picturesque players of all 
time off the tennis map. 

Such tactics are common today among 
youngsters. They dodge the hard stroke, 
the backhand. Tilden didn’t. He mas- 
tered it. So have France’s great racket 
wielders. Until our comers do likewise 
a miracle alone will bring the Davis Cup 


back to the United States. aces 
The way to develop a tennis game is . 
AND SODy 


to work on the ground stroke, espe- 
cially the backhand drive, even to the 
extent of losing many matches you could 
otherwise take with ease. Until you have 
it under control you'll never get very far 
as a tournament player. 

The grip comes first. Those used by 
the great American, French and Australian 
players, world’s champions these past 
fifteen years, for both backhand and fore- 
hand, are better described by the accom- 
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Mountaineer Blood 


PART III 


TAN’S heart beat fast. He had not forgotten the 
black looks or ugly threats with which this burly 
son of the hills had taken leave of him at Yellowcreek. 

Snake Pete, shambling towards them mountain 
fashion in spite of his great size, suddenly: stopped in his 
tracks. He had just recognized Stan. His rifle slipped off 
his shoulder and into his left hand. His right hand went 
slightly back, his gnarled fist clenched, and he strode forward 
with great strides, ignoring everyone except the lad who, 
fixed by his stare, stood rooted to the spot. 

Snake stopped within a pace of Stan. 
“‘ye’ve come up the creek in spite o’ what I told ye. 

Before Stan could answer the elder Wayne stepped in be- 
tween them. “Hold on thar, Snake,” he said quietly. “Seems 
like ye an’ Stanley hef met afore. I’d pleasure mech hearin’ 
about hit.” 

Snake turned on him with blazing eyes. ‘We hev shore 
met afore, Wayne, an’ I’ve got a thing or two ter settle with 
this cub o’ yorn.” 

“Then ye got ter settle hit with the Waynes, Snake.” 

“Y’m shore goin’ ter settle hit with somebody. Hain’t 
no one kin make a fool o’ Snake Pete an’ get away with 
it.” 

The lean mountaineer regarded his son with mild surprise, 
not unmixed with admiration. ‘“’Pears like the Waynes jest 
natcher’ly finds out the truth ’bout most folks,” he com- 
mented drily. “I hain’t hern jest how he made a fool o’ ye, 
Snake, but I'll back him up in whatever he done, an’ I reckon 
the Waynes will all back me up, an’ I reckon again that half 
the creek will back the Waynes up.” 

Snake hesitated. Stan guessed that for reasons of his own 
Snake was unwilling to cause a break with the Waynes. 
When he spoke his voice was thick with suppressed rage. 

“Air ye goin’ ter take the part o’ this hyur furrin cub agin 
the rest o’ us?” he demanded. 

The elder Wayne was silent fora moment. It was evident 
that he was making some decision which loomed large in 
his mind. 

“Snake,” he said at last, “this hyur world hain’t big 
enough ter make a furriner out o’ anyone who was born a 
Wayne. This hyur is my boy, an’ ye know what that means, 


“So,” he said, 
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By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


The light of the cabin door fell 
upon three bearded mountaineers 


If ye think ye an’ yore boomers kin run him out, 
ye’re welcome ter try. Reckon we'll be runnin’ 
along now.” 

He beckoned to Stan, and the two turned their 
backs on the Watkins trio and continued up the 
creek. 

“Jest whar did ye meet Snake, an’ what did ye 
do ter him?” the mountaineer asked Stan after 
they had left the Watkins cabin behind. 

Stan briefly related the events of the previous 
night. He watched the mountaineer’s face care- 
fully to see what effect the story had on him, but by not 
so much as a raised eyebrow did his father reveal what he 
thought of the affair. Stan ended with a rather lame 
apology for being the cause of so much trouble. 

“Don’t go’scusing *bout that,” the mountaineer told him. 
“No Wayne hain’t never yet run from a Watkins, an’ I 
don’t want ye startin’ the custom. But hhit’s too bad ye 
start yore visit with a mix-up with Snake. He’s got a power- 
ful lot to say in these parts. Ef it warn’t fer the Waynes, 
he’d be cock o’ the roost. Ye cain’t trust him as far as ye 
kin throw a b’ar. That’s why we call him Snake. An’ that’s 
why most folks is plum’ scared o’ him. He’ll try an’ make 
trouble fer ye, son. He never forgits. But I reckon we 
an’ the rest o’ the Waynes kin handle him.” 


TAN digested this in silence. His personal safety did not 
bother him, but he was troubled by the thought that he 
was possibly the storm center of another feud. His father’s 
thoughts, however, were running not forward but backward. 
“‘T allers did think Snake was the man what got us so 
worked up agin yore oncle. Snake kept goin’ round tellin’ 
a feller what a dang’rous character yore oncle was, an’ as 
yore oncle shore uster male we-uns foamin’ mad at him, it 
purty soon became p’int-blank easy ter believe Snake. Snake 
had an’ old woman in those days an’ he treated her wuss 
than a houn’-dawg afore she died, an’ he an’ yore oncle most 
killed each other over the way he treated her. He had a gal 
too, an’ she jest nacher’ly up an’ died not long after. He 
worked an’ beat her ter death. Snake thought hit war power- 
ful mean o’ her ter die that-a-way an’ leave him without no 
woman ter do the work.” 

“Nice fellow,” commented Stan drily. 

“Waal, he jest overdone hit. Wimmen-folks is made ter 
work—what else is they good fer? But hit don’t foller ye 
cain’t let ’em work in peace so long as they keeps on workin’.” 

“So that’s why my uncle left these parts for good?” 
Stan was fishing for such information as he could get in order 
to avoid the pitfalls that had trapped Dr. Wayne. 

But his father rather crudely changed the subject and for 
the present Stan let the matter rest. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the cabin. Stan 
was famished and his feet felt like lead. His mother was 
bringing in a large armful of firewood as he reached the door. 
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His father had gone down to look at the roughness that had 
been brought down from the field. Stan took the wood from 
his mother’s arms and carried it inside. When he dumped it 
in the box he saw his mother regarding him in vacant surprise. 
There was no gratitude in her face; only a vague wonder at 
a man who would bring in firewood. Stan’s heart sank. 

He swallowed his food ravenously. The coarse mountain 
fare, much the same as the noon meal except for the addition 
of corn bread, brought back his spirits and made him feel 
equal to any task. At times during the meal he caught his 
mother’s eye on him. 

When the men-folks, as all the males, regardless of age, 
were called, finished their meal, they drew their chairs up 
around the fire which the cool mountain nights made desir- 
able. His mother and Ruth then sat down to the table and 
ate, after which they cleared off the few table utensils and 
began washing them. When they were through they pulled 
their chairs up on the outside circle of the fire, taking care 
not to get in the way of the men. They sat with folded arms, 
taking no part in the conversation. The only light in the 
room came from the hearth, the lone kerosene lamp being 
reserved for more formal occasions. 

“‘Reckon ye’ve got right smart ter tell us, son,” suggested 
the mountaineer after filling his pipe with a spiral shaped 
plug of home-grown tobacco. 

‘Guess I have,” admitted Stan. ‘Dad, I mean my uncle 
died two years ago.” 

The news meant nothing.to Matt and Jed. Their father 
looked steadily into the fire for a moment before commenting. 

“T’m right sorry to hear that, son,” he said slowly, and 
Stan felt that he really meant it. ‘Robert used ter git power- 
ful mad at we-uns, but I allers knew that he was buttin’ his 
head against a hick’ry stump, an’ I felt kind o’ sorry fer him.” 

“Uncle Robert tried to change things a little, didn’t he?” 
asked Stan. 

“He shore did, son. He didn’t mind tellin’ we-uns he was 
devotin’ his lite ter sech as us, an’ what a sacrifice he was 
makin’, an’ the like. Wall, he had‘an eddication an’ I reckon 
he thought we-uns would be better if we was eddicated like 
him. Hit don’t work that-a-way in these hyur mountains, 
son. We didn’t mech mind him till"he kept faultin’ us all 
day ’bout the way we treated our wimmen-folks. He began 
ter put wrong ideas inter the boys’ heads. If we had let him, 
say, he’d brought up the young boomers ter do wimmen- 
work, sech as cuttin’ firewood an’ the like. So we jest 
nacher’lly had ter make things a bitty unpleasant fer him.” 


HE LOOKED at Stan shrewdly for a minute. “Jest re- 
member that, son. We-uns hain’t got sech a lot 0’ 
ideas in these hills, but what we got, we mind on keepin’.” 

He continued after a while. ‘‘Reckon Robert had a heap 
o’ money when he died.” 

“Enough to put me through college and get me started.” 
replied Stan, watching his father’s face closely to detect any 
sign of hope or greed. There was no trace of either, and Stan 
warmed to the high independence of these mountain people 
who could look on wealth with such disdain. 

“That makes hit moughty nice fer ye, son. I’m glad fer 
a fact that Robert took ye away with him. Air ye goin’ ter 
be a doctor man like yore oncle?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Stan shook his head. “ Engineering, if anything,” he said. 
“J don’t know just what I’ll do—yet. Maybe I’ll come back 
to the mountains to live, for good.” 

The mountaineer did-not find this a bit astonishing. 

“Thar’s no use doin’ anything ye hain’t goin’ ter like,” 
he agreed. “‘Do ye want ter leave them big cities an’ come 
back ter we-uns fer keeps?” 


TAN was not ready to commit himself and said nothing. 
His father interpreted his silence as an affirmative. 

“Ye’rea true Wayne, son. ’Ceptin’ fer my brother Robert, 
us Waynes don’t nary go agin each other. ‘These hills be 
full o’ yore oncles an’ cousins an’ I reckon they’ll all be 
moughty glad ter see ye back. An’ as fer me, we-uns be pore, 
as ye kin see, but ye’re welcome ter what we’ve got. Matt, 
Jed, [ reckon Stan’ll be beddin’. with ye fer quite some time.” 

“We'll let ye have the middle,” said Matt, “’cause thar’s 
right smart o’ bumps an’ knots on the side. But the middle 
lies plum’ easy.” 

“We'll fix it so that it will all lie plumb easy,” laughed Stan, 
feeling the few dollars that remained in his pocket. His 
father yawned and stretched himself. Bedtime followed 
closely on the heels of supper in the mountains. 

“Think [ll go out and take a stroll around before turning 
in,” he said. ‘*Good-night, mother.” 

“Good-night, son.” Stan wondered if his ears deceived 
him, or if he really caught a new note of affection in the life- 
Jess voice. 

‘Night, Stan,” sang out Ruth, with startling boldness. 
So life was pulsing strong in that young body, not yet caught 


in the millstones that awaited all mountain women. Stan. 


tugged her ear and went out into the night. 

The two ridges on either side of the creek rose up like black 
walls, shutting off the narrow valley from any suggestion of 
an outside world. The sky was clear; Stan thought he had 
never seen the stars so near and friendly. ‘“‘They’re a lot 
closer than the worlds I’ve left,”” he mused as he walked over 
toa large stump and sat down. He was trying to shake off 
a sense of futility that had gripped him since that afternoon, 
and to map out a definite course of action for himself. 

He wondered if it was too late to help his mother. Perhaps 
it was. But Ruth and Louise—could he see them grow up 
to an existence whose beginning and end was drudgery? 
Could he let his sisters grow up to a life like that because he 
was quitting at the very beginning? 

And there were Matt and Jed. Two jewels in the rough, 
he was sure. Just because they didn’t know what a full, 
broad life they were missing was no reason for not trying to 
open up something of a new world to them. He felt a little 
proud of his broth- 
ers. They were the 
most genuine boys 
he had ever met. 
And yet they’d spend 
their lives in moon- 
shining and feuds, 
and let their wives 
slave their years 
away for them just 
because it was the 
only kind of life they 
knew. 

So ran_ Stan’s 
thoughts. What a 
jobit was. And how 
poorly he was pre- 
pared to open closed 
doors for them and 
let a breath of whole- 
some air from the 
outside world sweep 
through their narrow 
existences! 

His thoughts 
turned to the Scout 
Oath, and he was 
more than ever re- 
solved to stick it out 
for a while and see 
what he could do. 
But to achieve any 
permanent results he 
must watch his step 
carefully. No use 
helping his mother 
with an armful of 
wood if it would pre- 
vent him from help- 
ing Ruth to live 
differently, He 
thought of the Scout 
Law, and pondered 
over the demand for 
loyalty, wondering 
What true loyalty to 
his people meant. 
Loyal to them when 
they were wrong? 
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Pete plunged blindly in and was met with a right to the jaw 





Begin the Story Here 


TANLEY WAYNE learns that the man who 
had brought him up as his own son was not his 
father but his uncle. He learns further that his 
parents and brothers and sisters are living in 
squalor on Yellowcreek, in the heart of the Great 
Smoky Mountains. 

Stan determines that he should go there and in 
some way help them. He journeys to Yellowcreek, 
where he spends the night before going to the 
Wayne cabin. His city clothes draw him into a 
fight with a bully at the hotel. 

The next day he goes to his home. He is ap- 
palled at the squalor he finds. His father, mother, 
younger brothers Matt and Jed and sister Ruth and 
a baby are living in a small shanty in the poorest 
condition. After getting slowly acquainted Stan’s 
father takes him for a trip to meet the neighbors, 
among whom are the Watkins. Stan discovers that 
Snake Watkins is the bully with whom he had 
a fight the night before in Yellowcreek. 











Or only when they were right? He puzzled over this for 
a long time. 

“Maybe I’m wrong,”’ he finally decided, “but here’s 
what loyalty is going to mean to me. Sticking to ’’em right 
or wrong, but when they are wrong, doing my darnedest 
to get ’em right.” He understood the strong clan feeling of 
which his father had spoken. He felt it in his blood, and 
somehow it seemed to make the mountains kin to him. 

He tried to think of the best way of winning the confidence 
of his family. ‘Guess the best way is just to be myself,” 
he decided. ‘Don’t ape them in anything. They’ll know 
itifIdo. I'll just be natural, talk my own way, help where 
I can, earn my salt, and try to teach the kids as I go along. 
And if Mr. Snake Pete and Company don’t like it, they can 
try and run me out.” 

Stan opened the closed door and entered the cabin. The 
flickering embers showed two sleeping boys on the uncom- 
fortable edges of the mattress. A large space was left be- 
tween them, a space soft and free of lumps. Stan feit a little 
catch in his throat. 


FTER ‘breakfast the next morning the mountaineer 

announced his intention of going down the creek to 

visit Tob Rumson. Matt and Jed wanted to go, but the 
idea was vetoed by their father. 

“This hyur is a bizness trip,” he told them. ‘I hain’t 

even takin’ Stanley. Besides, Tob don’t want ter be pestered 
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with you’uns allers yappin’ at his heel wantin’ ter be told o’ 
Knoxville an’ Bryson City.” 

“He likes ter tell us, Pa,” rejoined Jed. ‘He says he’ll 
take Matt an’ me ter Bryson City some day. He says thar’s 
so many people thar a body cain’t hardly draw breath.” 

“Waal, ye kain’t cooter along with me. Reckon you’uns 
kin scare up a boomer or some critter fer dinner, less’n yore 
Ma needs ye with the corn.” 

“T won’t bea-needin’ them,” said their mother. She added 
apologetically, ““Reckon that thar mill ain’t yet a-goin’.”’ 

“Tarnation! The old woman’s right!” The mountaineer 
turned to Stan. “Air ye right handy fixin’ things?” 

“T’'ll try anything,” laughed Stan. 

“Wall, try yore hand on the grinder. Matt, you an’ Jed 
show yore brother the mill. Mebbe ye kin help him baby hit.” 

When their father left the house the boys went down to the 
little log shed that housed the mill. Stan was expecting a 
crude affair, but was not prepared for the primitive machine 
which met his gaze. The mill consisted of a flat stone that 
had been roughly chipped in the center to form a shallow 
bowl. A long sapling, with a bucket nailed to one end and 
a hardwood block to the other, was pivoted off the center 
point and worked up and down like a seesaw. A rude, 
wooden flume, built like a trough, ran about fifty yards up- 
stream to a small dam which trapped the waters of the creek. 
The water descended this flume, leaking gallons at every yard 
and finally poured into the bucket. When the mill was work 
ing the filled bucket would overbalance the hardwood block 
at the other end of the sapling and the block would rise. 
When the bucket reached the ground it tripped on a stake, 
spilling the water. Then the block would crash down on the 
stone by its own weight, grinding any kernels of corn which 
were put under it. The bucket would again fill, the block 
rise, and the process repeat itself. 

Matt apologized for the mill. ‘Hit hain’t a tub mill like 
we-uns used to have,” he said. ‘‘Pa had ter sell that last 
y’ar ’cause the corn give out an’ food was p’int-blank scarce.” 

Jed explained that a tub mill had a regular wheel and all 
the trimmings. ‘‘The stone rolled round an’ round in the 
tub,” he elucidated. ‘‘Hit warn’t no trouble nohow ter 
grind corn then.” 

“Folks used ter come down ter use our mill,” said Matt. 
“‘We-uns would allers git a toddick.” 

““What’s that?” asked Stan, who had heard that word on 
the way up. 

“Hit’s a little bit.o’ the corn what’s ground,” explained 
Matt. ‘Thar’s a little dish in the mill house an’ folks what 
grind corn allers leave a little in the dish.” 

“Sort of a toll dish?” 

“Some folks call 
hit that. Mostly we- 
uns call hit a tod- 
dick. Hit means any- 
thin’moughtysmall.”’ 

Stan examined the 
little mill and found 
that the trunnion of 
the sapling was 
broken, preventing it 
from pivoting. The 
block, too, was worn 
and split. “Let's 
make a new mill,” he 
suggested. ‘“Wecan 
make a dandy before 
dinner.” 


HEY set to work 

with enthusiasm. 
Ruth came down to 
watch them, much 
to the younger boys’ 
disgust, but Stan per- 
suaded them to let 
her stay and even 
help. He devised 
severalhs improve- 
ments on the old 
mill. He carefully 
trimmed the head of 
the hardwood block 
until it matched the 
irregularities of the 
shallow stone. He 
built a double-pole 
groove so that the 
block would hit the 
stone at the same 
spot every time. But 
what most delighted 
the boys was an {n- 
genious trapdoor 
that he built at the 
end of the flume. 
When the bucket was 
full and descended, 











(Continued on page 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


HE return of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition party after two years 
spent on the Ross Sea Ice Barrier 
at Little America, Antarctica, is 
of especial interest to Scouts and Scouters 
throughout the United States, because the 
Commander of the Expedition, Rear Admiral 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, was one of the first 
Americans to be designated as an Honorary 
Scout, and because Sea Scout Paul A. Siple, 
of Erie, Pa., was a member of the expedition. 

The Chief Scout Executive had the honor 
of participating in New York’s great celebra- 
tion of welcome to Rear Admiral Byrd and 
other members of the expedition among 
whom was Paul Siple, on his first day in New 
York. Before telling you about that, though, 
it will interest you to know that the Boy 
Scouts of the Panama Canal Zone, where the 
Byrd party stopp d en 
route to New York, had 
a very splendid reception 
for Admiral Byrd and his 
party. 

Under the leadership of 
Scout Commissioner K lem- 
mer of the Canal Zone, 
all of the Scouts mobilized 
and were at the dock 
when the Byrd party 
landed. They were per- 
sonally inspected by Com- 
mander Byrd, and had an 
opportunity of talking to 
Sea Scout Siple. The 
newspapers reported that 
the Scouts made a very 
splendid showing. 

The Chief Scout Execu- 


tive and Mr. Thomas J. Sea Scout Paul A. Siple, of the Byrd Antarctic 


Keane, the National Sea 
Scout Director, had the 
privilege of going down 





Expedition, with Chief Scout Executive West at Governor Roosevelt of New Y: 
reception to members of the expedition upon their 
return 


By James E. West 
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again at the dock while he participated in the 
parade. They had gone down the river to 
see his ship come up the harbor from Quar- 
antine to the Battery and their meeting 
on the dock seemed brief to Paul, who had 
not talked to his father and mother before 
that for more than two years, since leaving 
New York, Antarctic bound. 

Scout Siple was in an open car up near the 
front of the parade and with the rest of the 
delegation proceeded through main streets 
of New York, while thousands and thousands 
of spectators on every side, some standing on 
the sidewalks and others cheering from the 
windows of tall office buildings, showered the 
streets and the party with ticker-tape, con- 
fetti and paper. At City Hall the delegation 
was received by Mayor James J. Walker, and 
Sea Scout Siple, with the rest 
of the members of the expe- 
dition, was presented with a 
medal by the city of New 
York. 

As soon as the ceremonies 
were over Scout Siple disap- 
peared. Later we found he had 
gone to the hotel to visit his 
mother and father again. 

It was a great spectacle, a 
thrilling occasion, the return of 
the Byrd party, and it was a 
real honor for the Boy Scouts 
of America to be so well rep- 
resented in the event. 





Decorate Soldiers’ 
Graves 


N MANY parts of the 





i i a ] country Boy Scouts actively 








ork at his home meets New York City Scouts 
and leader starting on covered wagon expedition to Oregon Trail Centenary 


participated in Memorial Day 
services and decorated sol- 
diers’ graves. Representing 


W yoming 
epithe the Scouts of the entire 








the harbor with the 
Mayor’s Committee on 
the Reception of Dis- 
tinguished Guests, aboard 
the welcoming ship M acon 
to meet the Eleanor Bol- 
ling and City of New York 
on their arrival at Quaran- 
tine in New York. The 
celebration was a gala 
affair. 

Between rows of vessels 
decorated with the flags 
of many nations and led 
by an escort of power 
boats of all descriptions, 
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country, four hundred 
Boy Scouts of Washing- 
ton, D. C., visited Arling- 
ton Cemetery and placed 
30,000 flags and 5,000 
carnations on the graves 
| of soldiers there. The 
Scouts were from Troops 
25, 28, 41 and 46 of Wash- 
ington, and they were 
excused from school in 
order that they might 
participate in this under- 
taking. 





Scouts Receive Flags 


the two battered Byrd Boy Scout Troop of United States Senate pages inspected formally for Boy Scouts line route in welcome to Admiral Byrd during latter's Sx hundred Boy Scouts 


ships came up the har- fhe first time by Deputy Commissioner Hartung on Capitol grounds 


bor. Overhead the great 

Los Angeles, Navy dirigible, and two small blimps appeared 
and then a great squadron of planes, large and small, made 
their way back and forth across the skies in an aerial tribute 
to Admiral Byrd and his men. As the boats approached 
the Battery, fire boats of the New York Fire Department 
spouted great columns of water in the air and with a salute 
of thirteen guns from the New York forts, and a great 
clamor of whistles and bells from the city, the boats tied up 
at the wharf. 

Delegations of honor Scouts, including a splendid fife, 
drum and bugle corps from Erie, Pa., Sea Scout ‘Siple’s 
home town, and delegations of Eagle Scouts from each of the 
five boroughs of New York and from eight. surrounding 
cities, were lined up near the dock to welcome the party of 
explorers. On the other side of the plaza were the famous 
“Richmond Blues,” crack regiment of Virginia, Admiral 
Byrd’s home State. There were other Army and Navy 
and‘military divisions in the parade, all small ones, but 
aside from a color guard made up of the “Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revojution,” the Boy Scouts of America were the only 
other participants. 

The Chief Scout Executive had an opportunity to talk 
for a few minutes with Paul Siple before he’mounted the 
car which was to carry him in the parade. The Scout ap- 
peared a bit taller than when he went away, but coming 
back through the tropics he had lost all of the’ weight which 
he gained on the expedition. He looked! like’a real ‘Scout, 
staunch and stalwart and smiling. The thing about him 
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that was most impressive was the fact that wherever he 
went, other members of the expedition with whom he came in 
contact, despite the fact that they were all busy and had just 
landed in America, spoke to him and greeted him warmly. 
Paul Siple had made a friend of every man on the expedition. 

The Sea Scout was glad to get back to America. It was 
quite hard for him to have to leave his mother and father 


visit to National Capital to call on President Hoover 





Four hundred Boy Scouts unite to decorate with flags the graves of 
soldier dead in national cemetery at Arlington, Va. 


of Philadelphia, Pa., 
representing thirty-five Troops organized 
in that city during the preceding year, 
were presented with flags of the United 
States of America by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at ceremonies 
held at Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, on Flag. Day. It was a very im- 
pressive occasion for the many new Scotts 
of the city where the first Flag of the 
United States was made. 


New Tenderfoot 


NE of the most famous men in the 

world, John*D. Rockefeller, Sr., 

although ninety years of age, has enrolled 
himself in the Boy Scouts. 

The event happened in this manner. 
The Monmouth and Ocean County, N. J., 
Council of the Boys Scouts of America 
is raising $150,000 with which to im- 
prove its Scout Camp and so appointed’ 
Scout speakers to talk at the various churches of the com- 
munity and emphasize the need of the help of citizens to do 
the job. mn 

Scout William Magee, who is only twelve years old; spoke 
at the Baptist Church where Mr. Rockefeller was attending 
services and impressed the multi-millionaire so much that he 
(Continued on page 52) 
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DMOND A. GULLION of Washington, D. C., re- 

ceives the cup emblematic of first place in the Seventh 

: National Oratorical Contest, from Dr. Harold G. Camp- 

AY STEUBING, 18-year-old High bell and John Hays Hammond 

School student of Portland, Oregon, 
who won a trip to Europe as the author of 

the best essay on “‘How May the Pact Lee 

for the Renunciation of War Be Made c 2 <i 


Effective.”” The nation-wide contest was ae ; : 
sponsored by the World-Wide Acquaint- = ULIUS GROSS, winner in the 85-pound class, re- 
ance Travel, Inc., of New York ; ceives a trophy from August Heckscher, noted New grow 0 
‘ . York philanthropist while Joe Humphries, famous an- telegra 
nouncer, looks on. This series of bouts was held under plants 
the auspices of the Heckscher Boys’ Club. Jimmy De 
Forest, famous trainer, acted as referee 
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OUTH takes its turn at the Los Angeles National Boat Show. One of the *¢ te : a i the | 
features of the Exposition was the model yacht races held by the young skippers ss aa called. 
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(Below) A recent visitor to the ILLARD WINTERWERBER, a student of the I als 

Shits Sones was dates Cal a American School in Berlin, is editor and publisher story, t 
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(Right) America’s youngest 

master of the puppets is John 

Early Bostic of Long Beach, 

Calif., who not only models his 

marionettes but.writes the plots 
of his shows 


(Left) Eagle Scout Thor Fobke- 
stad, of Duluth, Minn., 18- 
years old, is earning his way 
through college by serving as a 
fireman during the summer 
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How to Build a Seminole Wickiup 


HIS Scouting is a great game and has so very 

many sides to it that any one with a pet fad or 

interest in any particular topic can find an oppor- 

tunity to indulge his fancy, be he interested in 
civics, engineering, surveying, exploring, hiking, natural 
history, botany, astronomy or geology. 

So when I start out to write for you boys, I have to keep 

my eyes open. I really should have as many eyes as a 
house fly, which you know, has a bunch of eyes on top and on 
each side of its head so that it can look up, down, sideways, 
backward and forward without moving its head, for its eyes 
are here, its eyes are there, its eyes 
areall around. Not being a house 
fy, thank goodness, I have to 
twist my neck this way and that 
in order to see the things that are 
happening so as to be able to tell 
you boys all about them. 
” Recently I sent in a story about 
the land where the pineapples 
grow on trees, on fence posts and 
telegraph wires. What these 
plants really enjoy is light, mois- 
ture and heat and they get all of 
these things without access to the 
soil. I also gave you some dia- 
grams of the air plants and told 
you that they belonged to the 
same family as the pineapples, 
but I did not show the blossom 
for a very good reason, that the 
plants were not in bloom at that 
time. The present article is not 
about plants, nor about natural 
history but the air plants are now 
in bloom and I seized the oppor- 
tunity of making a drawing of 
their queer blossom which is a 
tube of a beautiful violet color, 
protruding from one of the scales 
of the blossom pod, as it might be 
called. The drawing, you will 
find, of the blossom and the stem 
are under the heading to this 
article. 

I also mentioned, in my other 
story, the turtles that I met down 
in Florida. On the road I picked 
up a Baurs turtle (Testudo 
bauri) a kind only found in 
Georgia and Florida. I also 
caught a good sized snapping 
turtle as it was wandering across 
the road leading to the Edward 
Bok Singing Tower, the common 
snapping turtle, Cheldra serpen- 
tina, the same fellow you know 
all through the northern states. 

In fact he is found from Canada 
to Ecuador and his disposition is 
meaner and meaner wherever you 
find him. I told you about the 
big black soft shelled turtle 
(Trionyx ferox) which makes me 
think that I must be color blind, 
for the naturalists tell me that 
these big pancakes or animated 
flapjacks are brown or olive color. 
The ones I saw, however, and the 
one that I caught on the road 
appeared to me to be as black as 
the soul of a Chicago gunman. 
The naturalists also tell me that 
these turtles’ maximum weight is 
thirty pounds. The two big ones 
that I saw must have weighed 
more than thirty pounds. 

If I am mistaken, then I would 
never win the prize at a hog 
guessing contest and I would be 
willing to eat them raw if their 
Catapace measured less than two 
feet in length. Their great bulk 
and size amazed me as did also 
the astonishingly and dangerously 
quick movement of the head and 
snakelike neck. The one that I 
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picked up in the road had about a twelve inch shell or 
“leather back.” I grasped the thing by the tail and the 
vicious wretch struck at me with the suddenness and rapidity 
of a rattlesnake, whoop-ee! Luckily its neck was not quite 
long enough to enable its flesh covered but sharp jaws to 
reach my hand; where I grasped its tail. This one was as 
black as the inside of a coal bin at night. I hate to say this 
because the naturalists insist that these particular Chelonia 
are olive or brown. 

All these things happened when I was down in the 
Semimole country learning how to build the Seminole shacks 
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or wickiups. These wickiups are built on the same general 
plan as the swamp ken, described in my book of “Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties,” but the Seminole hut is not built 
upon a marsh or swamp, although the mound upon which 
it is erected may be surrounded by flooded land. 

The point that interests us is that it is built with a plat- 
form for a floor, which is raised two or three feet above the 
ground. This platform is made of any material at hand. 
Some of the Seminoles near the settlements are so lost to 
race pride that they use milled lumber for the floor! But of 
course, out in the everglades the floors and shacks are made 

of pine or cypress, logs and poles. 
To prevent the posts from decay- 
ing the Seminoles set them in the 
ground with the top end down 
and the root end up; this prevents 
them from premature decay by 
absorbing moisture. 

Do not take it for granted that 
you must have pine or cypress, 
logs, rods or poles. A Scout uses 
the material at hand. It would 
be possible in the land of the bam- 
boo to build the whole shack of 
bamboo, or, in the far west, of 
lodge pole pines, or in the middle 
western states of hickory, ash, 
elm or any other wood that will 
support a roof and a floor. But 
do not use white birch, for it de- 
cays almost while you are handling 
it. Figure rt shows a frame par- 
tially completed. The purlins, or 
cross pieces on the roof, are only 
shown on one side; that is so that 
the diagram will not be too com- 
plicated. 

The roof purlins may be nailed 
or tied to the rafters. You can 
tie them with rope, with string, 
with withes made of twisted green 
sticks, with the inner bark of 
cedar, with the roots of cedar or 
tamarack, with string made of 
anything that may be braided or 
twisted in the form of a cord. 
Don’t ask where to get them. 
There is no country where there 
are woods or shrubs that there is 
not also material of which to make 
binders. Now the advantage of 
this sort of a shack for a camp, 
permanent or otherwise, is that the 
floor raised above the ground 
gives one a dry place to sleep. 
The floor can be made of poles 
or punchion. A punchion is a log 
with a flattened surface. 

If the floor is made of poles and 
has the rough surtace it may be 
covered with hay, with straw, 
with fern, with the browse from 
the balsam, the spruce or the pine 
which would make an even floor 
and a soft, comfortable one as 
well as a soft, comfortable bed. 

. Another advantage of this shack or 
wickiup, Figure 1, is that it is 
thoroughly ventilated by being 
open on all sides. Of course, if 
you are in a mosquito land you 
must go to camp provided with 
mosquito netting whether you use 
a tent, a shack or a tipi. 


6 Kae wickiup of the Seminole 
is thatched with the leaves of 
the bastard palmetto, Figure 3, 
which is a low shrub palmetto 
that grows all over the wasteland 
of Florida. Up north, however 
(Figure 4), we can thatch the roof 
with browse of balsam, spruce, 
hemlock or pine, or we may thatch 
it with reeds, cattails, ferns, hay 
or straw. Figure 2 shows a roof 
(Concluded on page 40) 








The Treasure of Kash 


CONCLUSION 


ITH a fast beating heart, Tom bent to ex- 

amine this monster, for such it really appeared 

to him. It was robed in bear and beaver skins 

trimmed with ermine, with limbs bare, hide- 
ously ugly even in death—gaunt, leathery-faced and wrinkled 
in deep furrows that betokened great age. The man—for 
man it surely must be—had long, powerful arms, with claw- 
like hands that reached half-way between the knees and the 
ankles. Clutched in one hand was a flint weapon, bound by 
rawhide thongs to a stick in the form of a dangerous looking 
club, while a bow and a parchment-casing of flint-headed 
arrows lay close by. 

The eyes of the strange man were wide open, glazed and 
frozen, giving them the appearance of glass marbles. The 
hair was black, long and matted, and around the brow was 
a rawhide band, studded with stones that glittered and 
gleamed in amazing colors even in the fitful light that was 
shed by the lantern. 

“‘Kashee-Gwali,”” Tom muttered involuntarily, “by all 
the strange things!” 

The hair at the nape of his neck bristled and set a shiver- 
ing sensation down his spine. 

Around the old man’s neck and resting on his breast was 
a thong in the center of which was encased a great, round, 
semi-transparent stone, beautifully polished and as perfect 
as any modern lapidary could have made it. It flashed, and 
glowed, and sparkled, crimson and purple, as if it were 
alive. 

Tom’s heart was beating so furiously in his excitement 
that he could hear it as if it were apart from himself alto- 
gether and a clock of some kind over against the wall. 

Little wonder, he thought, that this strange creature had 
been able to put the fear of death itself into his enemies, as 
well as his friends, with these demonriac-looking assistants. 
They burned and glowed with almost Satanic fire. The 
stones, and the hideous but fascinating corpse that lay at 
his feet filled him with dread and a great longing to be back 
in the open. 

He tried to turn the body over, but failed. It was frozen 
tightly to the ground. : 

Concluding that this body was not likely to be alone 
there, and that the other people mentioned in the strange 
legend Sergeant Gray had told him must also be some- 
where in the cavern, he left it and continued the search. He 


finally reached the dead-end, high 
above which the faint light of day 
oozed from the split rock. 
Traveling to the left, he came to 
a small cave, little more than a hole 
in the wall. There he encountered a 
domestic tragedy that thrilled him. 
On a bed of fir-branches, frozen and 
dead for ages as Kashee Gwali had 
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been, was the body of a beautiful young Indian woman, 
richly clothed in furs. Near her, the frozen body of a tiny 
baby lay. The child had evidently crept from its small fur 
covering after its mother’s death, for its little brown body 
was entirely naked but for a tiny rawhide band of mag- 
nificent opal stones about its middle. 

This babe, thought Tom, the great Kashee Gwali had per- 
haps claimed from its birth to be his successor, the future 
great Shaman of the dwarfs that might rise from the ashes 
of the ruins of his people. 

In the cave were crude and primitive food utensils. But 
there was no evidence of the slightest particle of food lying 
about, although there were numerous weapons of primitive 
Indian warfare and the chase strewn around. 

The body of the mighty Gwali himself was nowhere in 
sight. 

Tom came out of the small cave, still athrob with excite- 
ment but also overpowered with a feeling of gloom. 

“What a place!” he muttered. ‘How did these people 
come to die here like rats in a closed hole? A closed hole— 
yes—that is exactly what it is.” 

He began to wonder how it had all come about. Had there 
been a time when the water did not reach the hole at the 
entrance to the pool? Even if so, surely that would not 
have prevented such as these children of nature from finding 
exit when it had failed to stop him, a mere modern. 

No, he kept reasoning—they could not have known of this 
exit; and Kashee Gwali, with all his conjuring and necro- 
mancy, had failed to divine its presence. But surely there 
must have been another entrance—their own entrance apart 
from the water-hole altogether. And if there had been, 
what had happened to it? How had it got closed up? 


URIOUS to continue his investigations, he was now 

getting deeply interested to see the matter to a finish 
in spite of the dismal abode of death. He looked toward 
the light overhead. Tying his lantern with cord and swing- 
ing it over his head and shoulder, he started to climb. His 
moccasins gave him a fair foothold, but the work was ardu- 
ous and he was in danger every moment of toppling back- 
ward. But he reached the ledge finally, 
panting and blowing. 

Here he came upon the gruesome re- 
mains of the great warrior, Gwali the 
Valiant, who had died at his post in a 
superhuman endeavor to save his little 
family by bringing them to light and the 
open. 
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ee Gwali 


Of Gwali, only the skeleton remained to tell the story, for 
the heat of the summer sun and the warm breezes cominz jn 
through this faint chink of broken rock had been sufficient, 
in the course of time, possibly hundreds of years, to eat the 
flesh from the bones of the body so close to it, although not 
powerful enough to combat the cold of the huge cavern inside, 

In the bony fingers of the dwarf was grasped a crude imple- 
ment of flint with which the mighty Gwali had chipped 
through all of three feet of solid rock to within sight of light 
and freedom, only to be beaten by starvation. 

On every side of the skeleton were chips of rock. Gwali’s 
position showed that he had died while at his futile work 
toward liberty. 

Tom bent down and peered through the rock slit. This was 
narrow and had fully two feet in depth still to be cut through, 
showing that time would have crowned the dead warrior’s 
fight for liberty with success, had time only been granted him. 


AS TOM’S eyes became accustomed to the light, he rec- 
ognized his position. He was high on the rocks that 
looked out to the west of the lake, practically beside an 
enclosure where he had noticed strange Indian picture 
writings but to which he had paid little or no attention. 

This gave him the thought that probably the original 
entrance to the cavern must have been at this rocky en- 
closure. But how the entrance had become so hermetically 
sealed, except by volcanic eruption or falling rock, he could 
not conceive, for although he had passed by that rocky place 
many a time, he had never noticed anything on the rocks 
that would suggest an opening. 

Back to him came the strong desire to be out of the cavern 
and in the glorious sunshine, for already he had spent more 
than an hour and a half underground. 

Saluting Gwali the Valiant, he swung down the crude 
clefts in the rocks to the ground of the cavern. 

As a memento of his visit, but with considerable fear and 
trepidation, he cut the thong with the great opal from 
Kashee Gwali’s neck. He also cut the string of opals from 
the conjuror’s frozen clutch, placing all these in his trouser 
pocket, to await closer examination later. 













“We go fifty-fifty on this, sergeant, or I won't 
have a thing to do with ut” 
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No sooner had he done this, than a great 
crash overhead smote his ears, reverberat- 
ing through thecavern in the weirdest man- 
ner. Again and again the crashing came, 
with deafening concussions. Then one great 
explosion struck the place as if a thunder- 
bolt had descended sheer on the island. 

Tom staggered along for his exit, but he 
had not quite reached the water-hole when 
he noticed to his horror the high rock in 
front of him—the rock from which he had 
formerly dived to get out of the cave— 
topple over and splash into the water. 


IS heart stood still, then raced on like 

the spring of a clock without any regu- 
lator. His tongue went dry and clove to 
the roof of his mouth and his lips set open 
on his teeth. He stumbled forward, al- 
most blindly, his knees failing him in the 
terrible shock of fear that assailed him. 

When he reached the water edge, his 
worst dread became more than realized. 
No opalescent light now camé up through 
the water of the pool. Down there it was 
black and gloomy as night itself. 

Almost petrified with the shock of his 
first fear, he pulled at the rope to see if it 
were free. It came in loosely in his hands. 
It had been cut clear through by the 
falling rock. Frantically he pulled off his 
clothes in order to learn the worst as 
quickly as possible, for the water was 
brown and muddy with fallen débris and 
showed him nothing very clearly. 

Naked, he slipped into the pool and 
dived cautiously under, only to come up 
later with horror in his heart, uncertain 
whether or not it would have been better 
for him to have remained under water 
until he had drowned. 

He was trapped—definitely, hope- 
lessly—without the faintest prospect 
of escape; trapped and doomed as 
surely as the last of the dwarfs had been 
hundreds of years before. 

Alone on the island! No one aware of 
the existence of the cavern or knowing 
where he was! Later, if any one should 
land and discover the clothes he had left 
by the pool outside, and the broken rope, 
they would still know nothing—whether 
he were dead or alive. 

Impotently, Tom clenched his fists and beat on his naked 
chest. 

He was buried alive. 

In despair at the suddenness of this catastrophe, he 
threw himself on the cold gravel, but the intense cold and 
his own manliness roused him to activity. 

As the first numbing horror of the disaster passed, he got 
back into his warm, woollen clothes, well aware of the im- 
possibility of exit by the way he had come in, and equally 
aware of the futility of any efforts he might make to escape 
by the hole in the upper rock, without weapons or implements 
that would be of any use to him, when so great a Hercules 
as Gwali the Valiant had failed. 

Tom began to take stock of himself. Better far had he 
remained in contentment and comparative comfort on his 
island farm, than throw his life so foolishly away as he had 
done in a mad freakish adventure after legendary treasure. 
He put his hands in his trouser pockets. Yes!—the treasure 
was a reality. The great opal stones were in his possession. 
But what good? Food, light, a chisel and hammer or a 
pick-axe were surely worth more to him at this moment than 
all the treasure of the Indies. 

He examined his coal-oil. There was sufficient to keep the 
lantern going for several days—with careful husbanding and 
preserving, perhaps a week. Food—he had no more than 
sufficient for one good meal, but enough on close rationing to 
keep body and soul together for three or four days. He had 
his great warm Hudson’s Bay Four-point blanket, and a 
ground sheet. With these the cold could not harm for a time, 
particularly if he kept active during his waking hours. 

But unless help came to him within three days and nights 
—well, the beginning of the end would be in sight for him. 

In that horrible hole for three days and three nights! The 
very thought made him quail. He was a young fellow who 
had lived all his life in the open, and now to be cooped up, 
imprisoned, hemmed in, buried alive—it was well nigh 
unbearable. 

Sergeant Gray had said he would be back in four days. 
Just at this moment, perhaps, the sergeant would be telling 
his mother that all was well with him—he was O. K. 

Four days! He could last easily enough till that time, but 
even then what chance would the sergeant ever have of 
finding him? He would never guess at the original under- 
water entrance. Besides, it was now closed up as perma- 
nently as if it had never been. 
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The sergeant reached his hand through the aperture as far as it would go 


His one and only hope was the putting out of some kind of 
signal from the slit in the rock where the skeleton of Gwali 
the Valiant lay. That was the place for him to make for any- 
way. It wascloser to the great outdoors—to freedom. And 
up there, with the heat of the summer day filtering through, 
it was not so cold as down below, and the air was purer. 

Tom bundled his scant belongings together and set out 
along the cavern once more. 

Up there, he made a fresh survey of his surroundings. The 
skeleton ot Gwali now held a prophetic significance for him 
that it had not done previously. 

Through the slit in the rock Tom had a clear view of the 
water on the western side of the island—the side least fre- 
quented by passing craft. As he lay and peered through, he 
could see the tail-end of a severe thunder-plump again passing 
over the lake. The rain was still coming down in torrents. 
It was just such another thunderstorm as they had had the 
day before—a real Kashee-Gwali fire-and-brimstone storm. 
Tom began to wonder if in his vandalism in pocketing the 
old Shaman’s jewels, he had not brought down the wrath 
of his gods with disaster to himself. But Tom was not overly 
superstitious, so he passed up the coincidence as a foolish 
idea and nothing more. 

He became reasonably convinced that a prominent signal, 
fluttering trom the bare black rock, would be observed by 
any one outside who might pass near enough. 

He pulled up his sweater and tore a straggling piece of 
cotton from his shirt. With his jack-knife he cut the thongs 
from Gwali’s flint, rock-chipping implement, then with some 
cord he tied his crude signal to the long, brittle, wooden 
handle, thrusting it through the opening, taking all precau- 
tions with it, because it was dry and brittle almost to a state 
of powderiness with old age. This poor signal was the best 
his thinking apparatus could conceive at the moment, and 
he felt it would serve the purpose as well as any other. After 
all, he would have to trust to Providence and good fortune 
as to its being observed. 


PASS the time, he descended to the ground again and 

made a thorough examination of Kashee Gwali’s remain- 

ing jewels, taking these from the frozen body and putting 

them all together in a little bundle. He scrutinized the 

resting place of the beautiful Nakranni and the tiny babe 

once more, but he had no heart to think of despoiling these 
hapless people of their adornments. 
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The opals possessed by the old Shaman 
appeared to him to be perfect jewels, un- 
matchable, he fancied, and certainly of 
great value. He did not know much 
about jewels, but it did not need an ex- 
pert to tell that. 

But on looking about him further, he 
gasped in amazement, for before him in 
sudden disclosure was the source of all 
Kashee Gwali’s mineral wealth. 

Holding high the lantern, he came upon 
a stratum of rock, with deep fissures and 
veins running as it were in streaks, filled 
with compact as well as irregular masses 
of crude opal deposit, some of which had 
been cut away, leaving the remainder at 
that point gleaming and glowing and 
burning in every conceivable color— 
a great vein of opals which betrayed 
traces of the old Shaman’s primitive 
mining operations. 


ERE, at his hand, was wealth in 

abundance for the picking by any 
one who might be lucky enough to come 
uponit. But as for Tom Struthers, 
while it aroused his interest and more 
than whetted his curiosity, it failed to 
move him to any further pitch of 
excitement. He had already reached 
the apex of that, and there where he 
was, wealth had no attractions for 
him. Liberty, freedom—these were all 
he craved. 

Of what value a world of opals to 
Kashee Gwali, frozen and dead for hun- 
dreds of years, or to Princess Nakranni 
with her starved babe, or to Gwali the 
Valiant, with the strength of ten men and 
now a dried heap of bones? Of what use 
to Tom Struthers, buried alive and as 
likely as not to shrivel and Cie of starva- 
tion too? 

Tom sat down beside the dead man and 
brooded. 

After a time, he braced himself, know- 
ing it was foolish to brood. All he could 
do was to conserve his all for the odd time 
he might badly need it, and spend what 
time he could beside the slit in the rock 
by the skeleton of Gwali the Valiant. 

This he did, but no sign during all 
daylight came to him of any one moving 
up or down the lake within his short range of vision. 

Night came on, but with it, for a long time, sleep refused 
to come to Tom Struthers. He had prepared his bed up 
on the ledge beside the skeleton of Gwali. He curled himself 
up in his blanket, but could find no rest or comfort. He lay 
and tossed, and a fever-heat seized his body. He turned 
and twisted for long, seeking comfort where there was none 
on that hard, stony bed. He did not mind the softness of the 
earth in the open forest, but the hard rock of the cavern, 
that was different. 

In the pitchy darkness, stones became dislodged and 
rolled from the ledge, causing him to start up and catch 
his breath in sudden fear. Long icy stalactites would snap 
and break suddenly, crashing into splintering chunks of ice, 
making way for the gradual formation of others. 

As he lay, half-drowsing, half-conscious, fantastic figures 
floated and flitted about him—figures as before of ape-like 
dwarfs, hairy, maked, and with gleaming eyes and huge 
teeth. These would come closer and closer to him until they 
appeared all out of focus and distorted, arcusing him finally 
to a full and nerve-racking wakefulness, while a clammy 
perspiration broke from his body at every pore. 

Tom Struthers had never been given to nervousness and 
fear, but the predicament he was in was one outside the realm 
of his circumscribed life and imaginations, and it left him 
sac ly ill at ease and the victim of terrors that he would have 
laughed at at an ordinary time. 

He went closer to the skeleton of Gwali and pleaded audi- 
bly with the bones of him for protection. Then he thought 
how foolish he was. Better to pray as he had been taught to 
pray, to the only source of succor. So in that gloomy place he 
prayed to God for courage and help. And immediately the 
horrible, clammy fear that had numbed his heart left him. 

When he awoke, the light was streaming in a thin line 
through the slit in the rock. From the slope of the shadows 
outside he could tell that it must be about ten o’clock in the 
morning. 

He was cold and stiff from inaction. He was hungry. 
Heaviness was again in his heart. He bundled up his bedding 
and clambered down the face of the rock to the plateau. 

Lighting his lantern, he commenced to pace the entire 
length of his prison in order to bring circulation back 
to his chilled body. Soon a warm glow set in and it made 
him feel in better spirits. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Prizes: 


Here are four Scouts of the Cyclone Patrol. They 
are known to the Troop as ‘‘Fat,"* “Shorty,” 
Harold (with the curly hair) and Chester. 
Follow their adventures each month on these 
fages and they will give you an opportunity to 
win a prize. 


Five dollars’ worth of Official Boy Scout 
equipment will be awarded each month to the 
boy who suggests the best title for their adven- 
ture, and one dollar's worth of equipment to 
each of the ten next best. 


Each monthly contest will close on the last 
day of the month of issue of this magazine. 


In case of tie each contestant will be awarded 
prize tied for. 
Mail your suggestions to Patrol Leader Jeffrey 


Jones, Cyclone Patrol, National Council Office, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The Boy Scout Hat is part of every Of- 
ficial Boy Scout Uniform. Even when a 
Scout is wearing the Outdoor Service 
Outfit. Its broad brim belps to keep 
off the sun’s rays. 

$2.95 


No. 503 


— TT 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY, 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 
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; THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


\ THEN August comes, it usually finds most Scouts either 
away at camp or out on the open road, with full packs, 
swinging along and enjoying every moment of the summer 


season. 


Take notice and you will see that most of them are wear- 
ing Shorts and the V-neck short sleeve Shirt. This summer 
outfit is as light as a feather and besides it is so inexpensive 
that every Scout can afford it. 


These pages also list some other articles of equipment 
which the August camper or hiker will need to round out 


his summer pack. 


Neckerchiefs 


Worn with neckerchief slide of 
contrasting color. Made of a 
splendid quality soisette, size 
28x32 inches of excellent appear- 
ance, strong and durable. Avail- 
able in 16 plain colors and 13 
color combinations. 


Plain Color 50c 
Combination 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 


Neckerchief slides to be worn 

with neckerchiefs and to coin- 

cide with color combination. 
Price, 15c 


In ordering neckerchiefs and slides 
please give colors. 


) as 


Outdoor Service Shirt 


Low cut “V” neck without 

— 4 collar and short sleeves, allow- 
ing ample freedom to the mus- 
cles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with em- 
broidered ‘*Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica’’ strip over right pocket. All 
sizes. 


No. 687 


No. 687 Shirt $1.50 


Kold only fhrua 





(Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet; re- 
inforced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


No. 528 Price, 50c 


Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.60 


Official Swimming Suits 


Here is another Official Boy Scout 
Swimming Suit. This is the Pacific 
Coast model. An athletic one-piece 
style dark blue worsted suit with 
Boy Scout emblem. Gives full free- 
dom in the water; has style and 
comfort. It will not bind or sag 
whether wet or dry. The suit is 
made of medium weight pure 
worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.50 


Two-piece style — white worsted 
Shirt and blue worsted trunks. 
Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 517 $3.95 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER IN YOUR CITY 
ar 
ge THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT OF 
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We ‘Pay the Shipping 
Charge ! 


The Supply Department now offers 
you a most complete service. We pay 
the postage and freight on all orders. 
The savings are yours. 

That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the 
article and, when necessary, state size 
and color. Figure up the total cost of the 













A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in Eng- 
land. The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Samp- 
son Spot Cord—the cord which is absolutely the 
strongest and best on the market today. This rope is 


recognized by its red spots. 
No. 1070 Price, $1.40 






Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. 
This wood is especially recommended by experts for 
quick results. Package of tinder furnished. 
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articles you order and that is all. Don’t No. 1532 Price, $1.00 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
nent pay it. gf ee 
out Your order will be delivered to the . 
: Post Office or railroad company within How to Do Things ! 
-four hours after we receive it. 
seietiante d four ho sete 23: Boaceabid These pamphlets are for every boy who desires to do those 
things that the Pioneers did years ago. Dozens of out-of- 
door-men have given us the *‘how’’ and we pass it on to you, 
a ¥ through these pamphlets. 
; Official Camp-o-Sack 
Official “Boy Scout Haversack ficial Camp 
Adopted after many months of experimenting and The Pack Sack adopted Model Airplanes 5 
consultations with hunters, trappers and leading » i ncasaed anc iggagar Nepaateal os! 
camping authorities. It is a decided improvement tingents who took part A text and plan book of gliders and 
over any haversack on the market today and is the in the 1929 Boy Scout model planes compiled by one of the | Aw Ay sty 
most practical article of a Scout's equipment. Jamboree. Selected oF leading experts of the country giv- Y 3 
N 73 Pri $2.50 cause of the splendi ing authentic information and in- 
o. 5 race, % features which made it structions for the designing and 
articularly desirable building of gliders. Models of such 
+ heavy or hiking with either planes as the “‘Spirit of St. Louis’ 
set; re- full or Boo . and the “‘America’’ given in detail 
rong ai Pra yew with accurate measurements for 
uc nats 
» 50c wide web shoulder papain, 3 page. 
strap and an extra bel- No. 3127 Each, 40c 
lows pocket for carry- 
ing small items. 
_— : No. 615 $3.50 ‘Projects in Leather 
Ys , . Cog ee 
khaki. “Wear-Ever” «Aluminum (Canteen A compilation of the best in 
ed = Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in Write for Order Blanks or EN giving oe poe 
pocket tight-fitting khaki Sle cov ‘ +h k ; - and measurements of such articles 
ni BP ateirng iat icc wnich, wha wee see | Soma a ance sould ae the special convenient | Sethe ies wh 
shoulder strap. Canteen is concaved to fit wearer's — b " 1 v, gf “anya Mig cost Phe: galas lanyards, watch fobs, axe and knife 
hip. Cauiadley elldieily arte’ ans enatt. order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. dante, ésiueen tans, worth and 
P +——$$—$$4. compass pouches, arm and finger 
51.60 No. 1466 Price, $2.75 uards, moccasins, bill folds, and 


«sWear-Ever’’ (ook Kit 
Made of heavy 


gauge scamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 


k covers. Decorative designs 
and tools described in detail includ- 
ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. 


No. 3537 Each, 40c 





Totem “Poles 


A 50-page pamphlet telling how 
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ugust 














Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy 
cutting blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, 
punch blade, shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. 


No, 1502 “Ulster” Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 “Remington” rice, $1.50 


ake 


No. 1566 “Hammer” Brand Price, $1.50 








holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking 
cup and stew pan, 
also service plate 
or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon 
included. Parts 
nest and lock to- 
gether; do not 


rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


Price, $2.25 


No. 1200 








v 


to select the wood, how to carve it, 
giving suggested designs, how to 
color it. This is a splendid Troo 
project and can be closely identifie 
with the life and history of the 
Troop. The instructions are so clear 
that the Scouts will have no trouble 
in making large or small totems for 
exhibition or for their camp or 
Troop meeting room. 


No. 3196 Each, 20c 
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The 200-Mile Crystal Set 
Can you tell me what company developed the 200-mile 
crystal detector set mentioned in a 1926 issue of Boys’ Life? 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Connecting Crystals Together 
I would like to know if two crystal detectors can be connected 
together and if so how?—W. B. FARMER. 
No, a crystal does not possess amplifying properties. 


Who Sends Slow? 
Does any short wave station broadcast slow enough in code so 
that beginners can copy the messages: —EDWARD TATE. 
The best way to do is tune around in the amateur band 
until a station is found that is sending slow enough. 


The Texas District 


I live in Houston, Texas. Where should I apply 
for an amateur license.’ 

Customhouse, New Orleans, La. Write to the 
Federal Radio Supervisor at that point. 


A Tuning Problem 


When our Radiola 17 and a crystal set are connected 
to the same antenna the volume of the Radiola is in- 
creased. Why? Adjustment of the condenser on the 
crystal set does the trick. However, when the contact 
is made on the crystal it causes the stations to jump 
around, that is to different points on the diai.—Wi- 
LIAM PAIGE. 

It is merely a question of tuning. When the crys- 
tal set is tuned it tunes the other set or detunes, 
thereby causing stations to be found at different 
marks on the dial. It might be that the antenna on 
the Radiola is not long enough or the ground is not 
good. You can get the same results without the 
crystal set, providing the proper antenna and 
ground are used and the set is properly tuned. 


Sparks Are Prohibited 


four Ford spark coils? 
2. Is a three-circuit tuner better than three honey- 





RIC PALMER, JR., a friend of Sparks Chard, has written a book 
called “Riding the Air Waves,’’ which tells all about amateur 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Short 


Waves Travel Far 


activity in radio, especially in the short wave field. 


es. 


Eric reports that he has found that on all wave lengths from 15 to 
100 meters, signals fade in strength up to 100 miles, but as the distance 
increases, the waves below 60 meters gain in strength. Fifteen meter 
1. How far would o spark transmitter send, using — will give a strong signal during the daylight at 9,000 or 10,000 


comb coils in a regenerative hook-up?—WILBERT Fitz. 
PATRICK. 

1. Amateurs are not allowed to use spark transmitters. 
Vacuum tubes must be employed. 

2. Results ought to be about equal with both types of 
tuners providing, of course, that they are of the proper size 
and wired in the circuit correctly. 


Radio Pamphlets 
Does the Government give pamphlets on radio receiving sets, 
and if so where should I send for them?—Raymonp Cowan. 
Yes; the usual cost is five cents apiece. Write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Aerial For Transmission 


1. Is it possible for me to use an umbrella type aerial or a 
metallic ball for transmitting, or could the light socket 
| aerial be used? 
2. I live in Superior, Wisc. Where can I apply 
for a license?-—BEN SIEGEL. . 
1. Use an inverted “‘L”’ aerial. 
2. awe Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Duty of the Crystal 

Where can I get a different crystal for my set so 
that I can get a different station from the one I now 
hear?—Bity RIKE. 

The crystal if sensitive enough will detect any 
station within tuning range of the set. The crystal 
itself has nothing to do with the ability of the re- 
ceiver to shift from the wave length of one station 
to that of another. The tuning depends upon the 
tuning coil and condensers. A crystal is by no 
means as sensitive as a vacuum tube and therefore 
its range is limited in broadcast reception. 


Short Wave Broadcasts 


Can I hear broadcasts of short wave stations with 
a 2-tube set?—O. P. 

Yes, but earphones must be used. Stations WGY, 
KIKA, WABC and WLW send out programs on short 
waves as well as on the regular broadcast waves. 








A ‘Redd Castle of tiene 


This contribution to safety in flying comprises three radio 
compass stations alongside the flying field. The plane has 
an automatic radio transmitter that flashes a continuous 


ON THE New England coast, near Gloucester, Mass., 
stands a big stone castle. It is really a castle of 
dreams, because behind its thick stone walls, the magic 
dreams of John Hays Hammond, Jr., come true. In a 
medieval setting this distinguished American radio inventor 
is solving many scientific puzzles that lead to new and 
startling achievements in television and aviation. 

He is the son of a famous mining engineer who prospected 
in the earth for his fortune and fame. John Hays Hammond, 
Jr., prospects in the invisible ether hunting out the hidden 
secrets of science. He and his father are both Yale men. 
And “Jack” is said to be “‘a chip off the old block.” When 
thirty-four years old he had more than 250 


He has developed a concert-grand piano of unique design. 
In fact, it is heralded as the most remarkable improvement 
made in the piano since the eighteenth century. He added 
a fourth pedal which manipulates reflectors inside the instru- 
ment so that the player can control the musical notes after 
the keys have been struck. This makes it possible to build 
up a tremendous sonority and tones that otherwise might 
escape unnoticed. The tone of this wonderful piano has the 
sustained quality of a pipe organ, yet sounds like a piano. 
The latest Hammond invention is a television eye for 
airplanes to enable the pilot to bring his craft safely to earth 
at the airport no matter how thick the fog and darkness, 





inventions to his credit. Today he is forty- 
two and has 600 patents. 

It was back in rorr that “Jack” began to 
attract attention. The residents of Glou- 
cester were mystified by the strange actions 
of an old houseboat in the harbor. Appar- 
ently no one was on board the craft, yet it 
darted in all directions at all hours of the 
day and night. It was Hammond’s radio 
controlled boat directed by wireless from 
Lookout Hill overlooking the harbor. 

This sailorless ship gave the youthful 
inventor a new idea, so he developed a radio 
controlled torpedo. Airplanes swoop down 
to discharge the deadly weapons and then 
soar to a lofty perch in the sky from where 
the aviator can guide the torpedo along a 
desired path by radio. If it is aimed at a 
battleship and the ship moves out of its 
path, the aviator can swing the torpedo 
accordingly so that it does not fail to hit its 
mark and cause destruction. 

Later Hammond installed electrical devices 
on the old battleship Jowa and from another 
ship maneuvered the big craft without a 
soul on board. He did it all by radio. 

Those are just a few of the things that — = 
this American inventor has done. However, 
his fruitful ideas are not all based upon war. 


Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General Electric Company and his television projector which 


casts the images on a screen six feet square 


signal. The operators at the radio compass stations train 
their direction finders on the plane’s signal and the bearings 
so taken are automatically recorded and sent over a wire 
line to a television station near the field. At this television 
station is an exact model of the flying field and surrounding 
area, showing every tree, building, wire or any other object. 
The miniature is perfect in every detail. Above this model 
map are three movable arms, which represent the radio 
bearings taken by the compass stations. Where they in- 
tersect is a television eye. That eye is 
always exactly over the model field as the 
plane is over the real field. Therefore, what 
the eye sees is exactly the same as the air- 
man would see if no fog covered the land 
below him. Of course, the miniature field 
is indoors so no weather conditions can 
effect it. As the airplane moves the arms 
move and so the television eye roves accord- 
ingly across the model of the airport. 

What the eye sees is televised and sent 
to the aviator by radio. He sees every- 
thing on a television screen located on the 
instrument board. For example, if the plane 
moves west to dodge a hill the pilot sees a 
tiny speck on the television screen move in 
the same direction. He sees the church 
spire, the hangars, river and everything 
just as it is laid out below. 

Mr. Hammond has gone a step further. 
An arrow projecting from the dot that repre- 
sents the plane on the television screen 
points to show the aviator the direction in 
which he is flying. Another arrow at the 
center of the flying field, as seen on the 
screen, indicates the wind direction. A 
number at one end of the model field as re- 
produced on the screen reveals the planes 
altitude, while another number at the 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





You’ve got to go some to beat 
the Official Scout Eveready 


1930 


NO WONDER the National Council made this 
the Official Boy Scout Flashlight. It surely 
is a peach. Everything on it works two ways! 

Take the focusing feature, for example. If 
you want, you can sock a light right through 
the night for 400 feet! Or you can get a big, 
broad-beamed floodlight just by twisting 
the end. 

The safety-lock switch works two ways 
too. Push the button forward with your 
thumb. Take your thumb away. And you’ve 
a streak of light as steady as an airport 
searchlight! Yet you don’t have to have it 
if you don’t want it. Instead of pushing the 
button forward—press it up and down. 
That makes a flashing light which is cer- 
tainly swell for signaling. 

And you can carry the Boy Scout Ever- 
eady in two entirely different ways. Snap 
it to a belt-clip by the ring-hanger. Or 
fasten it to your belt or coat-pocket by the 





Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. They 
give months of dependable 
service. You know they are 
fresh because they are 


dated. 


clip which you see on the back. Carry it 
that way with the light switched on. You 
see where you’re going, and have both 
hands free! 

This wonderful light costs only $2. Ask 
for Eveready No. 2697. You’ll see the Official 
Scout Insignia stamped on the side of the 
head. At all good hardware, drug, electrical 
and sporting-goods stores. Get one today. 


* * * 


The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commer- 
cial feature, is broadcast every Tuesday 
evening at nine (New York time) from 
WEAF over a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
of 30 stations 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide vc c and Carbon Corporation 


This is the Official Boy 
Scout Eveready Flash- 
light. Ask for No. 2697. 
Only $2, complete. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Dept. 830-B 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send free booklet (or booklets) checked below: 


) Diphtheria 

L_] Typhoid Fever 

[_] Scarlet Fever 

{_] Tonsils and Adenoids 


Name 


Street Address 


(_] Whooping Cough 
[_] Measles 

{_] Rheumatism 

[_] Colds 











City 


5 EQUELAE?” (seh-kwee’- 
lee) is the doctor’s word 
for the whole range of 

consequences and serious com- 
plications following certain ill- 
nesses. Weakened hearts, kid- 
neys, lungs, defective hearing 
or eyesight and other physical 
impairments may be the Seque- 
lae of many diseases. 


There is a homely old expres- 
sion, “not out of the woods 
yet”’, which fairly describes the 
condition of a patient who has 
successfully passed the crisis 
of a serious illness. 


Your doctor will tell you that | 


sometimes the Sequelae, 
or after-effects, are more 
to be dreaded than the 
disease from which you 
are apparently recover- 


COLDS break ground for 
pneumonia, influenza, or 
tuberculosis. Deafness, 
sinus infection, or chronic 
rheumatism, or a weak- 
ened heart may follow an 
ordinary cold. 


SCARLET FEVER may 
affect the heart, kidneys 
or ears. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER often 


seriously injures the heart. 


DIPHTHERIA may injure 
the heart dangerously or 
cause paralysis. 











ing. Don’t think him an alarmist 
if his orders are strict about 
not getting up from bed too 
soon, or if he makes a thorough 
physical examination after you 
think you are entirely well. 


The Metropolitan health 
booklets tell in plain language 
how some of the Sequelae of 
diseases may be avoided. If 
anyone in your family is suffer- 
ing or recovering from one of 
the diseases which may leave 
serious after-effects, send for 
the Metropolitan’s booklet 
concerning it and learn just 
what you should know about 
the possible Sequelae. 
Address Booklet Dept. 
830-B and name the 
booklet you want. It 
will be mailed free. 


MEASLES may be followed 
by pneumonia, kidney 
trouble, loss of sight or 
hearing. 


WHOOPING COUGH may 
be followed by pneumonia 
or tuberculosis. 


TONSILAR INFECTION 
may be followed by rheu- 
matic fever or heart 
trouble. 


TYPHOID FEVER leaves 
the patient more suscep- 
tible to other diseases and 
sometimes affects the heart 
and gall-bladder. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEw YORK, N. Y. 
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The Readers’ Page 


Writing as a Hobby 


MO?StT boys at one time or another have 
wanted to be an engine-driver, many, 
too have wanted to write a book, an article, 
or perhaps even a poem, though few boys 
fancy the latter type of composition. The 
engine-driver phase and the wanting-to- 
write desire usually pass as the years go 
on, but a few boys will cling to their original 
ambitions. Now as to writing—it makes a 
most interesting and instructive houby; 
sometimes, but not often, it may be made a 
profitable hobby. Let me raise no false 
hopes—there is little scope for the amateur 
or free lance writer earning money by his 
pen. But, leaving profit entirely aside, 
writing is an extremely fascinating hobby, 
and it is of the greatest educative use. Don’t 
let the word educative frighten you off—life 
is all education, and this learning to write 
is an easy way to knowledge of the more 
interesting things of life. 
Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, whose “Treas- 


chapters. Be sure of any facts you intro- 
duce. . . . So much for fiction, which you 
will find hard going. . . . 

Now we come to the non-fiction MS. 
and of this a great deal of what is given 
above applies. It is much easier to write non- 
fiction than a story. But it is not easy to 
write an article for publication, and it would 
be absurd to pretend otherwise. The busi- 
ness of journalism is one that needs most 
careful training. It is not enough to know 
how to write; you must know what to write 
about. If this is true of the professiona] 
writer, it is equally true of the amateur, 
even when he acheives success only in the 
pages of a local newspaper. 

You may write—and certainly you will 
write best—on the subject that most inter- 
ests you. Cultivate a racy, chatty style, 
but be very careful of that important, but 
too impressive “I”. .. . Before you start an 
article, jot down haphazardly the points on 
which you want to 
touch. 





ure Island” is not only 
a masterpiece of story 
telling and adventure, 
but withal a beautiful- 
ly written piece of 
work, tells elsewhere 
of his first efforts at 
writing. He had the 
will to write—then he 
had to learn how—and 
it was terribly trying 
work for a man never 
in robust health. 
Thousands of lines, if 
not pages, were scrap- 
ped. Hundreds of 





N a book called HOBBIES FOR 
BOYS, by G. Gibbard Jackson, 
just published by Lippincott, is a 
chapter which we think contains 
much that will be of value to readers 
of BOYS’ LIFE who are interested 
to write for this department. The 
publishers have kindly acceded to 
our request for permission to present 
parts of this chapter. 
much more, all valuable for the 
beginner; a chapter on “How to 
Run a Magazine” follows that on 

“Writing as a Hobby.” 

—The Editors. 


Next write the arti- 
cle in the rough, leav- 
ing good spaces be 
tween lines. 

Next give it a severe 
pruning—have no 
mercy on your work! 
Try always to read it 
aloud, if possible to a 
1 patient, yet ruthless 
There is critic. Then rewrite, 
carefully giving par- 
ticular attention to 
punctuation and para- 
graphs. Avoid too 
many “‘ands”’; use the 
semi-colon. Some peo- 








manuscripts were re- 
turned to him—it was 
heart-breaking. Yet what did R. L. S. 
achieve? Wecannot all be like him, but there 
is always the opportunity for doing one’s best 
and possibly getting a little success... ~ 
How does one begin? First by deciding in 
what direction your hopes are most likely to 
be realized. 

Thus a division must be made at the out- 
set—fiction and non-fiction. To succeed 
with fiction a strong imagination is necessary, 
plus a caoacity for clear writing. Never 
be content to “lift” another fellow’s plot 
and work away on stale lines. It has been 
well said that no story is new, no plot is 
available which had not been used over and 
over again. Yet the true art of story telling 
consists of taking those old plots and _pre- 
senting them in an entirely new and inter- 
esting form. . . . It is best to begin with 
the short story. Just think of your plot 
and write it out in the rough as briefly as 
possible. . . . Having worked at your 
plot carefully, and got your characters well 
fixed and named, write the story as quickly 
and as fully as possible—and then put it 
right away for a fortnight. That last is the 
soundest advice that can be given to a bud- 
ding author. If you are really critical of 
your own work and absolutely determined 
that you will turn out really good stuff or 
none at all, the chances are that after a fort- 
night’s reflection you will read your story 
with either slight or intense disgust. If the 
latter you will burn it. If you do, and you 
still think the plot worth while, write it afresh 
and still put it away for a fortnight or even 
longer. 

Remember there is nothing to prevent 
you writing other stories with entirely differ- 
ent plots in the interim. All this is practice 
and in nothing is it so true as in writing that 
“practice makes perfect.” ... From the 
short story you can proceed to the long. 
A synopsis of each chapter is the first step. 
Go through this again and again so that you 
will have an easy flowing story when you 
come to write. 

When you start your story, go ahead as 
rapidly as you can in order that you do not 
lose the thread of the narrative. Follow 
the same procedure as regards putting away. 
Then commence a careful revision and prun- 
ing. Prune as recklessly as you would an 
overgrown bush. See that your characters 
stand out—this is easily the greatest lion 
in the path, and is one which defeats thou- 
sands of writers. See to it that each char- 
acter maintains his characteristics of manner 
and speech right through. Watch that each 
speech by a different character begins a 
fresh paragraph and that the person speaking 
is clearly indicated. Cut out overlong de- 
scriptive matter. Don’t let your characters 
be verbose. Balance the length of your 
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ple think the semi- 
colon old-fashioned; personally, I like it when 
carefully used; it is much to be preferred to 
short, staccato sentences, or alternatively, 
very long ones connected by “‘and”. If you 
are really in earnest and want to submit your 
work to editors who pay for contributions it 
must be typewritten. It is rather costly to 
have it typed, so go without something, and 
then buy a good second-hand typewriter of a 
well-known make. . . . 

Carry a notebook with you and jot down 
intéresting data on all subjects. You can 
never tell when such data may be needed. 

Cut out interesting facts from a newspaper 
and file away for the same reason. 

Finally, if you have the gift and will prac- 
tice the art of writing, you will almost cer 
tainly succeed, if only as a free-lance. And 
you may make your hobby a paying one. 

—From Hobbies for Boys, by G. Gibbard 
Jackson. Published by Lippincott. 


Flying an Outside Loop 
By Homer Dye 
REDDIE LUND, captain of the Waco 
stunt team, showed a ground-lubber how 
the earth appears when a plane is stunt- 
ing 5,000 feet in the air. The demonstration 
was at Kansas City. 

There was a leng climb and at its peak 
the Missouri River lay directly below. Both 
the pilot and the passenger wore parachutes 
and prior to the take-off careful in’truction 
in the use of the ’chute was given the lubber. 
He also was told to hold a ring on each side 
of the seat during the maneuvers. It was an 
unnecessary admonition. 

Lund waggled his wings, rocking the ship 
lightly. The lubber nodded his head that 
he was ready. Abruptly the earth arose 
edgeways and circled up and over the ship, 
as if it would go on a wild spree into the 
heavens. The ship was on its back, flying 
straight ahead, and the earth appeared to be 
suspended upside down overhead. The lubber 
felt the pull of his body against the safety 
strap across his lap. He gripped the rings 
tightly. His feet were under an apron in the 
front of the cockpit and his toes curled up for 
a toehold. 

The earth righted itself. The lubber 
looked around to find his bearings. The 
river still was beneath and off to the right 
was the water works. The motor deepened 
its roar. The earth appeared ahead slanting 
upward away from the nose of the ship. It 
was a long dive and at its end the earth 
sank from sight to be replaced by whitecaps 
and patches of blue sky that circled over and 
down ahead. It was a loop. 

The ground appeared again, the hills north 
of the airport, the river and the field, rising 
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Deer tracks!—another sketch from THE 
LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Do you know the thrill of coming upon these 
marks in the wilds? Of recognizing them? 
Of following them with gun or camera? Let 
this master woodsman tell you how to read the 








How well do you see? Are your eyes really 
as strong and accurate as you think? Have 
you ever tried this interesting Rabbit-Test? 
It is only one among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, hunter and outdoor 
man—with which these books are crowded. 





marks beasts leave behind them for you to trail. 


How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 


Are you at home in big timber, in 

the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? .Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 


| Jos: good a woodsman are YOU? 


This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving 
the utmost comfort on the trail or stream 
to the handling of small craft over rapids, 
ete., ete. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Indiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all woods- 
men. Sign language, ceremonials, blazing 
trails, ete. Woodcraft, stories of adventure, 
instructions for erecting waterproof shelters, 
living on the land, seeing with both eyes 
everything that is before you. Earth and 
Sky, weather forecasting, romance of the 
flowers and shrubs and trees. How to find 
your way by natural signs, “compass- 
golden-rod,” moss on trees, the stars at 
night. Contains maps of the heavens, etc., 
ete. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 


No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the lives of Indians and pioneers 
more carefully. No one has a greater or 
more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 
and wonders of nature—flowers, trees, birds, 


1930 





All you need to know to make the out-of- 
doors your home is contained in these six 
books. Here are definite instructions for 
finding natural foods. Pictures to help you 
identify flowers, birds, trees and animal 
tracks. Games to be played in camp. Pas- 
times for the camp-fire circle. Lists of neces- 
sary equipment for long or short excursions 
into wild country. First aid treatment. 
What to do if you lose your way. A veritable 
college course in the school of nature! 


small winged creatures, wild and domestic 
animals. 


He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians. 


Every one who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
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Scenes like these are the very essence of 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby raccoon 
being spanked up a tree by his mother. It is 
one of over 1450 drawings and photographs 
contained in this set of books covering every 
phase of outdoor life. 


and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonials, pioneer tales and specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life in 
the open. 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of The 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in three-quarter leather 
and profusely illustrated with more than 
1450 photographs and drawings by the au- 
thor, for 5 days’ inspection. Return them at 
our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1.50 first payment, then $2 a month till a 
total of $13.50 has been paid, an astonish- 
ingly low price for books of such charm 
and worth. Norisk. A world of pleasure 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Garden City Dept. S-1508 New York 


cee em A a 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. Dept. S-1508 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me for free examination, The Library 
of Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vols.), by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and photographs by the 
author, and handsomely bound in three-quarter leather. I shall 
either return the books within five days or send you only $1.50 
as first payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $13.50 has 
been_paid. 


CJ If you prefer the National Blue Cloth edition, send only $1 
first payment and $2 monthly until a total of only $11 has been paid. 





Behind the Plate 


(Concluded from page 15) 








catcher emerged from the dugout, a bit 
shaken but uninjured. 

“That’s pitching!” was Vic’s rejoinder. 
‘Nov; to get that other run back for you!” 

The industry on the Bowen bench was 
amazing. Vic’s daring catch had seemed to 
revitalize the whole team. Chic Hutchins, 
first at bat, went to the plate vowing that 
pitcher Steam Melcher couldn’t get another 
ball past him. Steam didn’t but Chic hit a 
line drive straight into the hands of Great 
Northern’s right-fielder. 

“Good night!” he moaned, as he came in 
to the bench. ‘‘Why couldn’t that fielder 
have been five feet either way from that 
blow? If he had it would have rolled to the 
fence!” 

“Only two more!” 
catcher reminded his team-mates. 
then it’s all over!” 

But Captain Pete Bauer was at the plate. 

“Strike him out!” begged Great Northern 
fans. ‘“‘You’ve made monkeys of those 
Bowen boys to-day!” 

Crack! Pete had finally gotten hold of one 
of Steam’s fast ones and out in left field two 
fielders turned their backs to the diamond 
and commenced sprinting. But they might 
better have saved their breath, for the streak 
of white continued on and on until it cleared 
the fence for one of the mightiest clouts ever 
seen on Great Northern field. 

‘It’s a homer!” came the shout. “And it 
ties the score!” 

Steam Melcher, however, was too gooda 
pitcher to be upset by one wallop. If any- 
thing he brought more pressure to bear in 
retiring Bowen’s next two batters, and the 
game went into the last of the ninth with 
Great Northern needing only to score a run 
her time at bat to clinch the honors. 

“Listen, Coach!” appealed Speed, when 
he saw, to his consternation, that Coach 
Barnes expected him to continue pitching, 
“T can’t go out there again. I’ve done all 
I can. I guess I—I’m not the pitcher I 
thought I was. I’ve been quite a rotter, too. 
You’d better pull me before it’s too late. 
I was lucky to get through the eighth. I’ve 
about ruined things as it is. If I hadn’t tried 
to run who should catch me, Great Northern 
probably wouldn’t have scored. I’m sorry, 
sir. My Dad’s in the stands, too, and I 
wanted to make good for him but I—I 
want Bowen to win!” 

“There’s no way out for you,” replied 
Coach Barnes, tersely. ‘ You’ve got to stick. 
You’ve got to keep Great Northern from scor- 
ing till we can get you another run. You’ve 
got to because Hank can’t take your place!” 

“He can’t?” Speed repeated, and glanced 
about, wonderingly. “Why not? Why— 
Why—Where is he?” 

In his excitement over Pete’s home run 
he had not noticed Hank’s absence. Had not 
noticed the concerned whispering of his team- 
mates. 

“‘Hank’s left the field,” informed the 
Coach, quietly. ‘“‘He was called home 
—~ His father was stricken seriously 
i - 

Coach Barnes handed the shocked Speed a 
slip of yellow paper. Bowen’s fast-ball pit- 
cher took the telegram and read it. 

“T see,” he said, dazedly. ‘“‘That—that’s 
too bad. What a tough break! Hank was a 
brick!” 

“They don’t come any finer,” rejoined 
Captain Pete. ‘‘He was all broken up over 
going. Wanted us to wire him the score. 

ou’re not going to lay down on him, are 
your” 

Five nightmarish, over-time innings fol- 
lowed in which neither side was able to push 
across a run. How Speed got through them 
he didn’t know. There were Great Northern 
men on bases their every time at bat. He 


Great Northern’s 
“And 


seemed to be always on the point of collapse _ 


but always just managing to pull hi 
together, egged on by a veritable demon 
behind the plate who demanded superhuman 
things from an arm that was being driven 
to make every pitch. And between times, 
when he was in the dugout resting his tor- 
tured wing, he pleaded with his team- 
mates to get him some runs—to end it for 
him by getting him some runs. But it seemed 
that they were being opposed by a tireless 
mee automaton who was gathering 
orce each inning rather than losing it. As 
Speed watched Steam Melcher, inning after 
inning, his wonder grew. 

“How that guy can pitch!” he marveled. 


“What a change of pace he’s got on top of his 
fast ball! I might have had that, too, if I 
hadn’t been such a goof. Here he’s saving 
his arm and going along like he could last 
forever when I’m saying a prayer on every 
pitch! But I’ve got to stick it out! It’s the 
only way I can ever make it up to Coach 
Barnes and the rest for what I’ve done!” 

With two men down in Bowen’s half of 
the fifteenth, Chic Hutchins gained a life 
on first when his ground ball took a bad hop 
in front of Great Northern’s shortstop. Pete 
Bauer followed with his third hit of the game, 
a sharp single to left which advanced Chic to 
third, and Bowen rooters now leaped to their 
feet at the prospects of a score. Stretch 
Wilkins, next up, looked over a couple of 
Steam’s pitches which were barely on the 
outside and finally worked the pitcher in the 
hole, three balls and one strike. He then 
proceeded to foul off four straight pitches 
and Steam, for the first time, showed the 
effects of the great strain he had been under, 
by pitching a fourth ball wide of the plate, 
filling the bases. 

“*Now’s our chance!” cried Bowen rooters, 
pinning wild hopes upon third baseman 
Shorty McNabb, next at bat. “If you never 
got a hit before, Shorty, get one now 
and all will be forgiven!” 

Shorty grinned—a most unorthodox thing 
for him to do under such gripping circum- 
stances. But, as Shorty’s team-mates had 
said of him, he could always be depended 
on to do the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
In this instance he did the wrong thing only 
as far as Great Northern was concerned. He 
took two called strikes without lifting the bat 
from his shoulder; then calmly smacked a 
whizzing single between short and second 
which scored two men and bid fare to place 
his name among the immortals in Bowen’s 
hall of fame. 

“The game’s not over yet!” Great North- 
ern shouted, in defiance, as Bowen’s rally 
was cut short by the next batter’s flying out, 
“We've got our last bats!” 

And so they had! But Bowen took the 
field for the last half of the fifteenth inning 
as though walking on air. It was all over now 
except the shouting, and the shouting about 
this game never would be over! 

““We’ve got those runs for you, Speed,” 
Vic told him as he accompanied Bowen’s 
fast-ball pitcher to the diamond. “All you’ve 
got to do is pitch to three more men!” 

“That’s all!” replied Speed. ‘“‘But those 
three, just now, seem like a hundred!” 

Great Northern hopes revived as their first 
batter dropped a Texas leaguer just over 
second baseman Bill Kelein’s head and 
reached first safely. 

“Never mind that!” Vic called to Speed. 
“We'll watch him for you!” 

Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher shook his head, 
grimly. Still three more men to pitch to! 

The next batter swung mightily on the first 
pitch and hit a vicious foul which carromed 
off Vic’s bare hand and tore past the umpire 
to bring up with a crack against the grand- 
stand. Bowen’s catcher went down on one 
knee, dropping his mitt and jerking off his 
mask, to clasp his throwing hand. 

‘“He’s hurt his bum finger again!” divined 
Bowen rooters. “Now what’ll we do? 
He’s our only other catcher and Rusty’s 
already been in the game!” 

His team-mates gathered around, Captain 
rw Bauer chasing clear in from center 
field. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” Bowen’s fast-ball 
pitcher tried to tell him, “I bunged Vic’s 
finger up in the first place!” 

“How about it, Vic?” asked Pete. “Can 
you stay in ?” 

Bowen’s substitute catcher nodded. 
“Yes,” he said, “‘only I’m afraid I can’t peg 
to bases any more!” 

“You won’t have to!” promised Speed, 
frenziedly., “I’ll hold you up, Vic! You’ve 
been holding me up till now! Let this bird 
on first run wild if he wants to. He can even 
score and it won’t harm us any. We're two 
runs ahead!” 

Bowen players dispersed to their places 
and the game was resumed, catcher Vic 
Wanderman getting a resounding cheer from 
the stands on his pluck. 

After the next pitch, a ball, Speed was seen 
to take several steps toward home plate 
where he caught the ball tossed back to him 
by his catcher—underhand. A murmur 
went through the Great Northern crowd at 


the realization of how seriously Bowen’s 
backstop was crippled. 

“Go on down!” shouted a fan, excitedly. 
“They can’t stop you!” 

And on the next pitch the runner did go 
down to second, Bowen’s catcher not so much 
as making a pretense at throwing him out. 
The batter then hit to second baseman Klein 
who made a fine pick-up to get his man at 
first while the runner went on to third, 
unmolested. 

“Bowen’s not worrying about that run,” 
Great Northern deduced. ‘‘They’re playing 
to get the batter. That’s good baseball.” 

In a moment the situation was different. 

“Three men on and one man out!” cried 
Great Northern, excitement reaching a new 
high pitch. 

“T can’t do it!”’ Speed sobbed, and looked 
toward the bench for relief. But no relief 
was forthcoming. 

“Everything home!” came the order, and 
the infield moved in on its toes. 

The next batter held a hurried consultation 
with Great Northern’s coach before stalking 
to the plate. As he stepped into the batter’s 
box, team-mates on every base beseeched him 
to drive them home. Any kind of a hit would 
mean at least one run. If the batter should 
draw a base on balls the tying run was in. 
Two runs would break up the ball game! 

Vic met Speed in front of the plate. 

‘All the zip you’ve got!” Vic ordered. 

“But it’s gone!” pleaded Speed. 

“Gone, nothing! You’ve been throwing 
that fast ball past ’em right up to now! 
They’re still not really hitting you! Buck 
up, Speed. We’re going to pull out of this!” 

Speed looked at his catcher, incredulously. 

“Say, it’s all I can do to raise my arm!” 

“Well, that’s enough, isn’t it!” snapped 
Vic. ‘You going to lay down now? I 
thought you were big-league stuff! You’re 
not even college. 

“Ts that so?” Speed, nerves on edge, 
glared at his accuser and turned back toward 
the pitching mound. 

He groaned as he released the ball, but it 
came over with blinding speed and the 
batter swung, missing by inches. 

“T’ll show you whether I—” Speed 
muttered. 

Then the unexpected happened. The 
batter, shortening up on his bat, reached out 
and tapped the whizzing ball—tapped it 
gently down the third base line! 

“The squeeze play!” gasped the crowd. 

And Bowen’s infield was caught entirely 
off guard: 

Vic saw in a glance that the ba'l could not 
be reached by the third baseman or pitcher 
in time to get either the batter at first or 
Spike Kelly who was dashing toward home. 
Ina flash he tossed aside his mask and dashed 
down the line after it. Speed, meanwhile, 
hardly knowing what to do, rushed down to 
protect home plate, now left uncovered. 

Straight in the path of the fleet-footed 
Spike Kelly, Vic ran. He stooped over as 
Spike was within two strides of him and 
grabbed up an inert white object, using his 
good left hand to do it. The next moment 
Spike hit him and bowled him over on his way 
to the plate but, as he did so, Vic tagged him 
with the ball, and though Spike slid across 
home, on the wild hope that the horsehide 
might have been jolted from Vic’s grasp, 
Bowen’s catcher bounded to his feet, holding 
the ball up for the umpire to see. 

““You’re out!” bellowed the umps. 

“Can that guy catch?” shrieked a little 
fellow in Bowen’s band. “TI take it all back! 
He’s the best college catcher in America!” 

And he commenced an insane tooting on 
his trombone which was gently pried away 
from him by neighboring fans. 

“Two down!” Vic shouted in Speed’s ear 
above the din that was ranging. “Only one 
more! Bear down, big fellow! You’ve got 
to do it! Bear down!” 

This one-half inning had seemed longer 
than the entire game preceding. Great 
Northern runners still leered at him from 
every base. The game hung in the balance. 

“‘Remember—only one more!” Vic called 
out to him. “Only one more! All you’ve 
got!” 

And, somehow, Speed called from that 
tired arm more fast pitches. On the two that 
were over the plate, the batter swung and 
missed. But three other pitches were either 
high or wide, and a deathly stillness fell over 
the diamond as the crowd realized that 
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Speed’s next pitch could easily decide the 


game. 

“Tf it’s a ball he forces in the tying run!” 
said a spectator nervously. 

“It’s got to be in there!” said another. 
“And if the batter gets a hit, it’s good-by 
game!” 

Vic held his mitt up as a target but Speed, 
taking a tottering step off the mound, mo- 
tioned to his catcher. Vic advanced to meet 


“T—I can’t throw another fast one,” 
Speed gasped. “I really can’t this time. J— 
Tm through!” 

Vic studied his battery mate a moment. 

“Then try the slow ball,” he decided. 

“Oh, no!” protested Speed. “I'd throw 
the game away!” 

“Try it!” Vic urged. “It’s your only 
chance. The batter’s set for speed. If the 
ball’s in there—you’ve an even break!” 

Speed nodded, dumbly. 

“But be sure it’s in there!”’ impressed Vic. 

As Bowen’s fast-ball pitcher raised his arm 
for the all-important pitch, there was nothing 
in his movement to betray the fact that this 
pitch was to be different. Consequently 
a great murmur of surprise escaped the lips 
of onlookers as the ball was seen to leave 
Speed’s hand and travel toward the plate— 
slowly. .Not the least surprised was the 
batter who, prepared for a fast pitch, changed 
his stance accordingly and, at the last mo- 
ment, realizing that the ball would cut the 
heart of the plate for a third strike if he did 
not swing at it, brought his bat around in a 
tremendous arc. There followed only the 
hollow plunk of the ball as it fell, quite se- 
curely, in Vic Wanderman’s catcher’s mitt, 
carrying with it Great Northern’s final 
desperate hopes of victory and ending as 
great a college baseball game as was ever 
played. 

“‘Good old Hank!” sobbed Speed, and sank 
to his knees on the diamond, all in. He was 
surrounded, in a moment, by joy-crazed 
mates who lifted him up and bore him 
toward the dugout in triumph. Bowen sup- 
porters leaped onto the field, tore the base 
bags from their moorings and fought over 
pieces of them for souvenirs. The whole 
scene was one of mad delirium. There were 
joyous pointings at the scoreboard as the 
scorer put up the final figures. 

ir Runs Hits ws 


Bowen—000 000 011 000 002— 4 13 
Great Northern—000 002 000 000 00I— 3 16 2 


“You didn’t tell me the boy had a slow 
ball!” remarked a flashily dressed man to an 
athletic figure whom fans were recognizing 
as the great Rube Walton. 

“T didn’t think he had, till that last pitch!” 
was the Rube’s rejoinder. “And why he 
didn’t use it before is beyond me!” 

“The catcher’s the fellow I want to get 
hold of!” declared Scout Bud Turner. 
“He caught one of the headiest games of 
baseball I’ve seen!” 

In the Bowen dugout, with police holding 
off the milling crowd, a frantic Bowen bands- 
man squirmed through. Vic, on catching 
sight of him, caught Pie by the arm and 
saved him from the wrath of an officer. 

“Great stuff, Vic!” cried his room-mate. 
“‘Where’s that big stiff, Speed Walton!” 

Players turned upon Pie sharply. Speed 
emerged wearily from the group and eyed his 
accuser, 

“You great big bum!” charged Pie, ex- 
tending his new trombone. ‘Here, bend this 
horn out of shape, will you? I’d consider it 
an honor!” 

And from the laugh that went up it was 
evident that bygones had become bygones. 

“Boys,” said a beaming Coach Barnes, 
“‘you’ve not only made me the happiest man 
in the world, but you’ve also done something 
very terrible—you’ve turned the rest of my 
hair white!” 

“Who cares?” cried Captain Pete Bauer, 
his arms about Speed and Vic. 

“That’s just the point,” rejoined the 
coach, good-humoredly. ‘‘Who cares?” 

An hour later a hungry Bowen squad broke 
training at a dinner served by Great North- 
ern’s University ‘Club. Some idea of the 
sumptuousness of the repast was to be 
gleaned from the remark of a wit who looked 
enviously on. 

“‘While I wouldn’t like to have Vic’s job 
at catch,” he said, “‘I’d give a lot, right this 
minute, to be behind his plate!” 

THE END 
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Polar Bears 

1. What are the colors 
for the Polar Bear 
Patrol? 

2. Where can I get 
information on how to lead a Patrol? 

3. May a Scout be a Patrol Leader and 
Scribe, too? 

4. Where can I get a good Patrol system?— 
Scout Francis V. SMITH. 

1. White. 

2. Handbook for Patrol Leaders, 75¢, 
Supply Department. 

3. Yes, but not advisable. Too much work 
for one boy. 

4. See 2. 


Skin Chaps 
1. Are the sheep skins sold ‘through the Boy 
Scouts all right to use for chaps? 
2. Where can I get a pattern? 
3. How many should it take for a pair?— 
Scout DONALD METZGER. 


1. Yes. 

2. Buckskin Book, published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Phladelphia, Pa. 

3. About four skins. 


For a Troop Cabin 

1. What is the Indian name for Scout 
Camp? 

2. What ts a good Indian name for our 
Troop cabins—Scout KENNETH HERROLD 
and ScouT RatpH W. BoHNACKER. 

1. Scout Camp, Tup-puk-sinn-wonk. 

2. Chip-pis-suog-manks tribe shelter. New 
England Indians. 


Indian Names 
I would like the name for tree, bush, hedge, 
cottage and other Indian names for naming a 
cottage —ScouT ALBERT H. NIEBAUM. 
Ohke wunohke, good land. Neek nek, my 
home. Wee kitteaonk, a building. Npeunk, 
chippish in neuh tagk, bush. Ut-wekit, home. 


Indians 


Please give me the Indian name for hillside, 
hemlock and cabin.—Scout GEORGE ZUENDA. 

Hillside, wick-i-up. Hemlock, wad-chue- 
mes. Cabin, kookoma. 


Guard Rope 
How long should the Scout Guard Rope be?— 
WILLARD LEE. 
Thirty or forty feet. 


Flaming Arrow 
As Patrol Leader of the Flaming Arrow 
Patrol I would like to know what the call and 
colors would be?—W1LtIAM VAN KLEECK. 
Red and yellow colors. Call Whis-s-s-s-s- 
s-s-s plump. 


Correct Way to Wear Merit Badges 
on Sash 
1. What is the correct way to wear Merit 
Badges on the sash? 
: * What is a good way to fix the blankets on a 
ike? 
3. How can I reorganize our Troop? 
4. What are the colors and call for the Pine 
Tree Patrol? 
5. Can you be both Patrol Leader and Scribe? 
6. Is it all right to drop a Scout who does not 
come to meetings? 
7. Are you breaking any Scout Law if you 
transfer to another Troop?—Ratpu SIMPSON. 
_1. Sew them on in the order you won them, 
side by side in rows of 2 or 3. j 
2. Fold in the edges, then fold for your pack 
or roll for over shoulder carry. 
3. Give them a pep talk. Take them on 
a hike. Get some grown man interested 
who will help you. 
4. Green—shoooooooe-w. 
5. Yes, but not advisable. 
6. Better make the meetings so interesting 
he will come. 
7. Not if for good reasons. 


Indian Garments 
_1. Please advise me how I may get illustra- 
tions and directions on how to make an Indian 
war bonnet, buckskin shirt and leggings. 









2. Can I buy feathers 


—WARREN MAGEE. 
1. Buckskin Book, 
published by J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. Yes, write for prices. 


First Aid Kit 
Can a Boy Scout get a first aid kit although 
he has not passed his Tenderfoot test?—Jack 
POLLARD. 
Yes. 


Scout Club 


What is a good name for a club connected 
with the Boy Scouts?p—Scout Epwarp J. 
McLAucHLn. 

Daniel Boone—Kit Carson—Davy Crock- 
ett or any other famous Scout. 


Tenderfoot Scouts 
Would you tell us whether the plural of Ten- 
derfoot is Tenderfeet or Tenderfoots?—Scovuts 
GUTERMAN and BERKOWITZ. 
Tenderfoot Scouts. 


In Camp 
Can a twelve-year-old boy pass his Tender- 
foot tests in camp?—HeEnry Harpe. 
Yes, before properly constituted Scout 
officials. 


Special Patrol 

1. Is a Patrol formed of a Troop of non- 
commissioned officers for purpose of instruction 
in Patrol leadership and in Scoutcraft per- 
missible? 

2. May an emblem of that Patrol be worn 
on the uniform as well as that of the Scouts’ 
regular Patrol?—S. P. L. J. ALEXANDER KERR. 

1. Yes. 

2. No, wear the emblem of your own 
Patrol. 


Knife Throwing 


1. Please tell me where I can get instruc- 
tions on knife throwing? 

2. What kind of knife should be used?— 
RIcHARD DUNHAM. 

1. Down in Mexico or of some circus man. 

2. Kitchen knife. But why throw a knife? 
It is not a Scout stunt. Hatchet-throwing is 
better. 


Patrol Medallions 


1. In making the Patrol medallions do they 
have to be of red felt with black insignia or can 
they be made of leather or beads? 

2. What colors would you suggest to the 
Daniel Boone Patrol?—Scout GEORGE PEb- 
LERSON. 

1. Must be of red felt with black insignia 
for uniform. 

2. Boone was a Quaker—use dark color 
gray. 

Reorganization 

Our Troop broke up and we cannot get it 
started; would you advise me to become a Lone 
Scout?—Scout SHEBURN STANLY. 

Youcan. But I would rather get the Troop 
started again if I were you. What’s the 
trouble? 


For Log Cabins 


1. Which of the following kind of logs would 
be best suited for a log cabin—spruce, hemlock, 
jr, cedar, pine? 

2. What kind of rock would be best for build- 
ing a chimney?—ScouT KENNETH AMENDE. 

1. All good logs. Possibly cedar will last 
longer. 

2. Any sort of rock handy. 


Not Barred 
Is a Junior Assistant Scoutmaster barred 
From competition in local Jamborees or Rallies? 
—WILMER HANSEN. 
No. 


Girl Campers 


Can girls use your department if they ask 
about woodcraft, handicraft, etc.?—M. J. 
Yes. 










3. Questions which require more than 75 word 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. i 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letger. 
s for reply must i 


be ignored. 








4. Questions which have been d repeat ign 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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HERE'S THE LATEST MODEL IN 


AIRSHIP DOCKS 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD! 


Of course things look small from 
the air, but those two great 
doors, just rolling open, each 
weighs 600 tons. 


it is 211 feet from the top of 
those doors to the ground. It is 
1,175 feet from the front door to 
the back door of this gigantic 
building. 


This is the new Goodyear Dock 
and Factory, near Akron, Ohio. 
The two largest airships the 
world has ever seen are now 
under construction in this “dock 
and factory”—they are the 
ZRS-4 and ZRS-5 —and they are 


for the use of the United States 
Navy. 5 airplanes can be lifted 
into these great airships through 
a door in the bottom of the hull 
and carried for scouting contact 
with the ground, for these levia- 
thans of the air will be able to 
travel 10,580 miles without com- 
ing to earth. 

These vast airships are built by 
Goodyear—the same Goodyear 
that builds All-Weather and 
Double Eagle Tires—and more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind. How 
about you? Is your father’s car 


on Goodyears? 





THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 
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PocketGen 
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Pocket Ben is built right . . . runs right, 
stays right . . . and is strictly up-to-date 
in size and design, too. Rich metal 
dial... pierced hands. . . artistic 
numerals . . . antique bow and crown, 
convenient pull-out set ...a modern 
and attractive watch in everyway. And 
fully guaranteed. Priced at $1.50...or 
with luminous dial that tells you the 


time in the dark . . . $2.25. 











Westclox 


Country Club *2°° 


Same size as Pocket Ben. Chromium plated. Silvered 
metal dial, raised gold numerals. Beautifully engraved 
back with deeply embossed border, inlaid in black 
to harmonize with bezel. An attractive, dependable 
watch that suggests value far beyond the price. 











“Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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He went to the pool. There he ate part of 
his scanty supply of food, washing it down 
with water scooped up in his hands. 

Time began to hang heavily, for there was 
nothing he could do but wait, wait. Noon 

. All that afternoon he knelt at the 
slit in the rock in the hope that some passing 
craft would see his signal. But none did, 
although a canoe paddled by an Indian from 
Fort St. James whom he knew, and a motor- 
boat carrying two visiting white fishermen, 
one of whom was trolling, passed along. 

The Indian looked about him at Tom’s 
shouting, which could have reached him only 
in the faintest of far-off whispers, the distance 
was so great. But the Indian continued on 
his way to Tom’s great disappointment. The 
two white fishermen could not have heard him 
at all, for they paid no heed to his calls. 

His impotence was so great and the hope- 
lessness of his position so obvious that he 
despaired from the outset, and now he was 
beginning to become numbed to the con- 
tinued thought of it. 

He simply had to find work to do. He 
opened his jack-knife and started to fight his 
way to liberty with this. It was a weapon 
almost useless, but even at that a much 
better tool than the poor dwarf, Gwali, had 
had to work with. He hewed and hacked and 
dug, and tiny piece by tiny piece the rock 
chipped away, but it was hard and _flintlike 
and his progress was almost imperceptible, 
yet progress there was. He dared not figure 
out how many days and weeks it would take 
him to cut his way to liberty, while there 
was the momentary danger of the blades of 
his knife snapping and so ending his attempt. 
But it gave him something to do, something 
to keep his mind as well as his body busy; 
besides if help did come he would be that 
much nearer to liberty, for he had no doubt 
in his mind that his only way to freedom was 
by this cleft in the rocky barrier. 

He reckoned that Sergeant Gray would be 
his best bet. Perhaps he was the only one 
who would take the time to investigate 
thoroughly, and two days more would have 
to pass before he would be likely to reach 
Spirit Island. 

The pangs of hunger seized Tom during 
that afternoon, and so great were these that 
they overcame his discretion, and before he 
realized just what he was doing he had eaten 
practically all the food he had. His stupidity 
and foolishness angered him, and it was a 
still more sobered and subdued Tom Struthers 
who wrapped away what little remained, 
vowing he would touch it only at the last 
extremity. He drank again at the pool, 
feeling perhaps more comfortable internally 
than he had been since his imprisonment. 
His eyes too were becoming accustomed to 
the darkness and he found he could see and 
find his way about fairly well without the 
aid of the lantern. 

Till darkness came again he worked at the 
rock, then he rolled in his blanket, as he had 
done the first night, and slept alongside the 
skeleton of Gwali the Valiant. His sleep was 
sound for the first part of the night, but 
drawing toward morning it became fitful 
and broken. 

All morning, while at his work, he kept an 
eye on the narrow strip of the lake that came 
into range of his vision, but not a boat passed 
that way, yet he knew half a dozen passed 
the Island daily, but all on the east side. 
The day dragged on, with hunger and de- 
spondency occupying him. His chipping at 
the rock was practically nothing more than 
an occupation, for he seemed to be making 
little inroad on the great rock through which 
he was trying to carve his way. 


The fourth day came and he felt buoyed. 


again, for Sergeant Gray had said he would 
be back that day. His time of confinement, 
he felt, would soon be over. He did little 
work for watching for signs of coming relief. 
But noon time passed, and he saw no boat 
and heard no sound but the cry of the 
loons in the lagoon. His hunger became 
unbearable. If he were to be rescued it 
would be within a few hours, if not then 
better he should die quickly than prolong 
the agony of dying. He unwrapped his 
precious morsels of food and ate ravenously. 

He wrought at chipping and cutting the 
rock like one possessed. He e either 
careless or the tool with which he worked 
became overstrained. The blade snapped 
off at the haft. The other one was small and 





of less use than ever for the work. He 


struggled on with this, but quickly it too 
gave, ending any possibility of effecting his 
own rescue. 

Misgivings assailed him as the afternoon 
wore on, and only as the sun began to set 
on these did his courage fail him. The 
sergeant had not come, or he had come and 
gone on, perhaps thinking Tom had gone out 
with some passers-by to the Portage, or else- 
where, perhaps out fishing, perhaps—per- 
haps—he did not know what to think, the 
sergeant had always been so much a man of 
punctuality. 

Hunger, nervousness, mental unrest, all 
were doing their work with young Struthers. 
He broke down and wept quietly to himself. 
The sergeant had been to the island. He had 
searched and had failed to find him. Now 
he was given up for dead—for drowned per- 
haps. And here he was confined, imprisoned. 
The sergeant had failed him. He was alone 
—deserted—buried alive at last in very 
truth. 

‘He could not abide the darkness and the 


“eeriness of the place any longer. He shouted 


out, but his voice added to the ghostliness 
with its reverberations along the corridors of 
the cavern. He put a light to the lantern. 
Its fitful flickerings did not help as he had 
hoped, for it cast strange moving shadows 
around him. In a fever and a momentary 
delirium he cried out to the bones of Gwali 
the Valiant, the only friend he now had left 
to him. 
“What shall I do, Great Warrior?” he 
cried. “What shall Ido? Must I die here as 
you died? You know—you know everything 
now—tell me—am I to live or die? Can’t 
you help me, Great Warrior? Can’t you 
help me?” 

As Tom knelt there, with his blanket about 
his shoulders and the weak light from the 
lantern casting its moving shadows and 
pale shafts of light, he saw, or thought he 
saw, the skull of Gwali the Valiant moving, 
as if in answer to his pleading. In fascina- 
tion, with throbbing heart, he watched it. 
He rubbed his eyes. It was moving. He 
sprang to his feet with a cry of fear, as the 
skull rolled slowly over and over, gradually 
gaining impetus on the very gentle slope until 
it went over the ledge and fell with a crash on 
to the rocky plateau below. 

A weakness came over Tom, his knees 
gave way under him and he dropped inert 
and exhausted upon the bones of the Indian 
warrior. 

When he came to consciousness once 
more, it was as if he had been recalled from 
the dead by some distant, muffled command. 

He tried to rise, but his limbs refused to 
act for a time. His body was still hot and 
fevered, but his mind was clear. 

Again on his ears there floated the faint 
and muffled sound of a voice. It came 
again, this time apparegtly much nearer. 
As he rose, he recogni the voice of Ser- 
geant Gray. He had returned! Somewhere 
—somewhere—somewhere near by, the ser- 
geant was calling to him. He had found his 
whereabouts—his signal perhaps. 

Hope flamed up anew. He forced action 
into his paralyzed limbs. 

He struggled to the aperture and peered 
through, his eyes smarting with the light of 
day. 

There, out on the water, in his canoe, with 
his motor running slowly, was Sergeant Gray, 
shouting and hallooing and looking his way. 
He had seen the signal of distress. 

Tom caught at the pole that held the cloth 
and moved it about, sending a ripple and a 
flutter along it, showing unmistakably that 
some one was inside and alive. The sergeant 
headed shoreward, and as he came in close 
Tom lost sight of him. 

For a long time he waited, clinging joy- 
fully to the knowledge that rescue was at 
hand. The canoe shot out again and the 
sergeant signalled and pointed upward to the 
top of the rock, as if to convey the meaning 
that that was the only way by which he 
could get to him, the cleft in the rock being 
apparently half way down, with a sheer drop 
to the bottom. 

Hours seemed to pass, when the sergeant’s 
voice came close at the aperture. 

“Tom, Tom! Are you in there?” 

“Yes—yes, Sergeant. Get me out—I 
have béen here for four days and four 
nights.” 2 

“You are not hurt, Tom?” 


“No—not a bit, just played out. But I’m . 
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all right now. Good old Sergeant! Gee— 
your voice is like a voice from heaven.” 

“That’s a boy! But try and tell me what 
has happened. I am all in the dark. What 
are you up against in there? How can I get 
you out quickly? I am swinging here by a 
rope from overhead, as the face of the cliff 
is unscalable—smooth as a sheet of glass, 
I had to make a sort of a scaffold, that’s why 
I was so long in getting down.” . 

Quickly Tom told him all that happened 
even to the finding of the firestones of Kashee 
Gwali and the remains of the principal actors 
in the legend. 

The sergeant’s voice betrayed a wild ex- 
citement at all Tom had to tell him. 

“T only got here a couple of hours ago, 
I was delayed at Fort St. James,” he said. 
“T could not find you at the cabin, then | 
came across your clothes at the pool. The 
rope told me its own tale and I guessed at 
what was amissing in the thread of it. | 
dived a dozen times into the mouth of the 
cave there, feeling certain there would be an 
entrance. I could see that the entrance was 
completely blocked. I did not know then 
whether you would be dead or alive. | 
noticed your signal after I had given up al 
hope and was taking a last turn completely 
round the island. . 

Before he left, the sergeant reached his 
hand and arm through the aperture as far 
as they would go. Tom thrust in his and 
their fingers clasped. That human touch 
felt good to Tom after all he had gone 
through, and tears came to his eyes at the 
comradeship of this splendid northman. 

By high-noon Andrew Gray was back at 
the aperture, but with the disappointing news 
that he could never take the chance of dyna- 
miting a passageway through. 

The sergeant had already got crowbars, 
drills and picks from Tom’s little store 
of farm implements. He started to work 
right away, steadily, determinedly. He 
passed some tools through to Tom the mo- 
ment he had the slit widened sufficiently to 
take them, and hour after hour they kept it 
up. They had to be careful of every stroke, 
thrust and tap, for the cave-in that the 
sergeant feared was even then a possibility. 

In spite of their hard work and wonderful 
progress, night came on, and only on Tom’s 
strenuous entreaty did the sergeant agree to 
leave off for a few hours’ rest. 

At daybreak the sergeant was back at it 
and with Tom’s assistance, when the sun was 
at its highest point in the heavens, the work 
was done, and Tom Struthers was pulled 
through the aperture from his living tomb to 
comparative safety on the rickety scaffolding 
the sergeant had erected. 

When the sergeant had pulled them up to 
the land above, Tom began to realize how 
weak he really was. He had to be helped 
into the cabin, where the sergeant undressed 
him with the care of a mother and sponged 
his body andrubbed him briskly back to 
comfort and bodily ease. 

Tom showed the sergeant the wonderful 
opals he had brought with him in his pocket. 
The sergeant was wild with enthusiasm and 
delight over them. Of their immense value 
he was more than satisfied. 

“Tom, you have an independence for 
life right in your hands. And if there is a 
vein of these in that cavern, it will be the 
greatest, and I do believe, the first of its 
kind ever discovered in this part of the 
country. Of course it may be purely a freak 
deposit. But all opal deposits I think are 
freak deposits, or they would be much more 
common than they are. I remember reading 
somewhere that opals are formed from some 
jelly-like silica that fills into cracks and 
cavities in rocks. It hardens and contracts 
in the form of opals in the course, I daresay, 
of hundreds of years. 

“Now, boy, you’d better hurry and get fit 
for a trip into Vanderhoof to register this 
claim, otherwise the news will get out and 
you'll have a stampede for the registry office 
and a regular prospector’s rush to Spirit 
Island. And your claim is sure worth 
registering.” 

“Tt isn’t my claim,” remarked Tom slowly. 

“Tt isn’t your claim? What are you talk- 
ing about? Still a little gone in the upper 
story?” remarked the sergeant. 

“Half of it is yours,” said Tom. 

“Oh, is it? And how do you make that 
out, big boy?” 

(Concluded on page 4o) 
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Demonstrations and 


Exhibits 
‘THIs is the time of the year 
when all Lone Scouts 


should prepare their exhibits 
and demonstrations for Local, 
County, State or Inter-State 
Fairs. These expositions and 
fairs are held all over the 
country during the year and 
present a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for members of the 
Lone Scout Division to promote the Scouting 
Program and demonstrate benefits of par- 
ticipation in the Scout Organization. 

The management of fairs will gladly co- 
operate and allow display space and camping 
grounds for Scouts. The program offers 
opportunity for many varied types of dis- 
plays and exhibits. 

A dramatization of the well known picture 
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of Quail, Ducks, Pheasants, 
and many game and non- 
game birds. 

2. Addressing the children 
at city playgrounds on the 
value of birds and bird pro- 
tection, in that way securing 
additional protection and 
members for the Audubon 
Bird Club. 

3. Winning first prize in a 
bird-house contest sponsored 
by the local Y. M. C. A. 

4. Talking to a member of the State 
Legislature in regard to a closed season on 
sage-hens in a local county. 

5. Building and setting up eighty-five bird 
houses. 

6. Reporting to rangers the killing of deer 
out of season. , 

7. The conducting of a campaign to secure 
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Lone Scout Demonstration Booth at Iowa State Fair 


“The Scout Trail to*Citizenship” is always 
effective, indoors or out. It portrays the 
advancement of a Scout from his entry into 
the Scout Program on through to First Class 
and the Merit Badge phases of Scouting. 
The passing of each Test may be enacted 
and demonstrated by Lone Scouts and the 
visitor or spectator passes from one stage of 
Scouting to the next, step by step right 
through the entire program. 

Another type of demonstration is to 
arrange the booth emphasizing and demon- 
strating a Merit Badge subject. The booth 
may be outdoors or indoors. A model might 
be made of a miniature farm layout to illus- 
trate the subject as covered by the Merit 
Badge for farm layout and building arrange- 
ments. The subject of First Aid might be 
demonstrated by actual displays of First 
Aid Kit, various types of bandages and First 
Aid equipment and can be demonstrated 
on another Scout. Any one of the Merit 
Badge subjects may be shown in this way. 

Another type of booth might be a general 
exhibit booth in which to display all phases 
of the Lone Scout program. Merit Badge 
pamphlets and copies of the Lone Scout 
magazine might decorate the walls of the 
tooth along with articles of handicraft, and 
have actual demonstrations of craftsmanship 
going on at intervals. 

Arrangements should also be made for the 
Lone Scout Tribe or group of Lone Scouts to 
camp on the Fair Grounds and in that way 
demonstrate the outdoor phase of Scouting. 
Pitching their tents, cooking their meals 
over an open fire, and living out of doors. 
The possibilities are great, and every Lone 
Scout should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented. Now is the time of the 
year to prepare for this. 


Lone Scout Harry James Egger 


LONE SCOUT HARRY JAMES EGGER, 

of Grand Junction, Colorado, has been 
awarded the Gold Honor Badge for services 
to wild life. The award of this Badge was 
based on three years of service to wild life, 
which included the following: 1. A bird sanc- 
tuary at Fruita, Colorado, covering about 
twenty acres for the protection and shelter 
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additional members of the Wild Life Pro- 
tective League of Lone Scouts. 

The medal was awarded by the National 
Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, 
who is also Chairman of the National Court 
of Honor on behalf of that body, and the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, of 
which Dr. William C. Hornaday is Chairman. 
Lone Scout Eggers is to be congratulated on 
his achievement, and we trust he will con- 
tinue the good work. 


Old-Timers Banquet 


ON SATURDAY, May 31st, 1930, mem- 

bers of the Elbeetian Legion, composed 
entirely of old-timer Lone Scouts together 
with their wives and girl friends, held their 
annual banquet here in New York City. This 


occasion was formally opened by Joseph 


Kaohane and a silent prayer for former Totem 
W. D. Boyce was offered. Charles A. Wright 


acted as Toastmaster. 


The outstanding event was the presentation 


of a gold watch and fifty dollars in gold to 
Charles Merlin for his untiring efforts on 


beha.f of the Elbeetian Legion. A mam- 
moth bouquet of roses was presented to Mrs. 
Merlin. 

This unexpected presentation took Merlin 
by surprise, and he was so overcome that 


he was unable to express his appreciation. 


Short, humorous and interesting speeches 
were made by Jake Rosenzweig, Council 
Chief of Region 2, Sol Huber, ex-Council 
Chief, Joseph M. Wise, Sam Kaplan, Fred 
Mucha, Ed Moomaw, Hy E. Goldstein, 
Fred Munich, Charles Merlin, Oliver St. 
Pierre, Albert J. Paine and others. Besides 
those who spoke the following were present: 

Ross A. Tigert, Al Kesher, Hy Goldstein 
and Mrs. Ida Goldstein, Sol Huber and Mrs. 
Sol Huber, Samuel Kaplan and Mrs. Anna 
Kaplan, Celia Kahane, Jos. St. Pierre and 
Mrs. O. A. St. Pierre, Nettie Croswhite, 
Robert A. Maybach, Christine Schfiltz, 
Ralph Gill Salazar, Bill Battenfeld, Holger 
Henrickson, Joseph Kahane, Howard C, 
Finger, Albert Bazin, Cec Bragdon and Mrs. 
Ellen Bragdon, Harry Tombak, and Alex 
Heitowitz, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot T. Pyles and 
Charles A. Wright. 
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(Below) THE CHIEF’S OWN 
moccasin, showing the ‘‘barefoot 
tread’’ on the worn part. Compare 
it with the sole of the Chief Long 
Lance Shoe beside it. 





TEN FEATURES 


1. Unique Indian Design. 2. Dodg- 
ing Pivot. 3. Emergency Brake. 
4. Whirling Pivot. 5. Barefoot 
Tread. 6. Easy - Flexing Shank. 
7. Non-Skid Heel. 8. Moccasin 


Grip Instep. 9. Cushion Inner 
Heel. 10. Form-Fit Tongue. 


THE PONTIAC—an 
ideal training shoe, 
with plenty of style. A 
sturdy sole fits it for all 
kinds of hard outdoor 
wear. In light gray, 
khaki or brown. 


Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 6B 
Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. 


Sport Shoes 
iGo 
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Indian sign for “escape” (see below) 


from heavy shoes 


CHIEF LONG LANCE shows 
how freedom builds strength 


OBODY can imagine an Indian 


Long 


wearing stiff shoes,” writes Chief 
Lance. “‘They would have weak- 


ened our foot and leg muscles so that we 
simply could not have lived through our 
battles, hunts and great treks. 


“B 


our feet. 


ut our moccasins never strangled 
Modern canvas rubber-soled 


shoes are most like them in protecting 
the foot against injury without weak- 
ening it. I use them myself in the long- 
est hikes and the stiffest climbs.” 


Modern sports demand speed and 
strength. Foot freedom, the kind Good- 
rich Sport Shoes are specially designed 
to give, is absolutely necessary for strong 
muscles in the feet and legs. 


Goodrich Sport Shoes are built to de- 
velop your speed muscles. Look over 
the shoe designed by Chief Long Lance 
himself. Put them in training. 









ESCAPE — Cross the wrists of 
the closed right and left hands— 
right wrist over left wrist. Then 
with swift movement carry both 
hands upward and outward as 
though breaking an imaginary 
bond around wrists. 
+. 

This is one of the many signs in 
the famous Indian Sign Language, 
fully explained by Chief Long 
Lance in a big 32-page booklet 
with over 80 illustrations. Send 
for it now! 
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Please send me “How to Speak in the Indian Sign Language 
by Chief Long Lance. 
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Say, fellers, when you want 
a knife 
For any sort o’ clippin’ 
Orcuttin’,orforscrappin’ things 
This one is sure a pippin! 
It’s gota hand-honed razor edge, 
So when you buy it’s ready 


To tackle any sort o’job 
An’ keep on at it steady. 


An’ if you want to drive a screw, 
Though it’s a long an’ fat one, 


It’s never failed on any yet 
An’ will not fail on that one. 
Can-opener? Sure! The toughest 
tin 
Gives way like melted butter, 
Without a slip, it’s patented— 
Saves words you shouldn’t 
utter. 


It bores, it reams through bone 
or wood, 
An’ scrapes off insulation; 
It is the leader of ’em all 
Throughout the whole Scout 
nation; 
An’ it’s “Official,” signed an’ 
sealed 
To be the best made ever— 
There is no other knife as slick, 
An’ there just won’t be—never! 


Sam Scout 





Ask your dealer 
for RS3333 







Remington 
Official Scout 
Knife. RS3333 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1990 R. A. Co, 3896 
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“We go fifty-fifty on this, Sergeant, or I 
won’t have a thing to do with it.” 

“Oh. Well—that’s ruled out, straight,” 
retorted the sergeant, rising and going over 
to the window. “Thanks just the same.” 

‘No, it isn’t,” said Tom, ‘and I tell you 
straight if you don’t take what’s coming to 
you in this, I’d never enjoy it. The fact is 
I’ll go to Fort St. James and shout all over 
the place about it.” 

When the sergeant saw clearly what was in 
Tom’s mind, his heart went out to the 
young fellow whom he had so opportunely 
rescued. 

“But, son,” he said quietly, “I haven’t a 
right in the world to any of this.” 

“You haven’t, eh! Then what right have 
I to it? You were the best friend my dad 
ever had. You’ve been friend and adviser to 
my mother and me for these last six years. 
Didn’t you get me the job last summer with 
Mr. Von Ambletz and wasn’t that what got 
me this island? Wasn’t it you who told me 
the whole of the Kashee Gwali story and set 
me connecting it up in my mind with that 
cavern into which I had stumbled? Then 
where would I be now if you hadn’t come 
after me and got me out? I’d have been lying 
in there dead like these others. 

“Besides, you say yourself there’s more 
wealth there and in my hands than we'll ever 
need.” 

They argued for long and at last the ser- 
geant said, f 

“Well, Tom, if you put it that way and 
your mother is agreeable, it isa go. Goodness 
knows, I am wearying a bit for an easier time 
after twenty-five years all over this hard 
northern country. But, first of all there is 
you and your mother to be cared for. That 
accounts for two-thirds of the find. Let me 
in as partner for the remaining third and 
T’ll see all the business of the thing through 
to a finish. I know the ropes, and nobody 
will put anything over on us, if Sergeant 
Andrew Gray can help it.” 

The sergeant and his young friend clasped 
hands on it. 

“Now you can register this for us, Sergeant, 
without me coming in?” 

“T guess I can, seeing I am a partner, if I 
get everything in order from you before 
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(Concluded from page 38) 


leaving. But don’t you want to come 
along?” 

“Oh, I’d like to all right, but I guess not. 
You see, I haven’t finished hoeing these po- 
tatoes yet, and they require looking after.” 

“Potatoes be hanged! You don’t need to 
worry about spuds any more, Tom.” 

“Well, potatoes are good grub, Andrew, 
and they are not going to be allowed to go to 
waste even if I have fallen heir to a fortune 
from old Mother Nature. Besides, we 
haven’t got the cash money in hand, so I am 
just going to be wise enough to make sure of 
our winter food, no matter what happens. 
And even millionaires eat potatoes,” he added 
laughingly. “If we don’t need them, Ser- 
geant, somebody else will be glad for them. 
What’s more, the news of this find of ours 
won’t take long in traveling. 

“No, I guess I'll sit here tight and hoe the 
potatoes for a day or two longer, keeping a 
friendly eye on our opal mine till you have it 
fully registered. 

“But say!—there’s something that has 
been puzzling me all along. How on earth 
did the last uf the dwarfs ever get into that 
cavern?” 

Sergeant Gray laughed. ‘“‘Why—didn’t 
I tell you? I found that out when I was 
examining the rocks in my foolish idea of 
dynamiting. On the big rock on which the 
picture-writings are, there are cracks in every 
direction but some that distinctly show that 
at some time this must have been a swinging 
rock. No doubt it could be moved and 
turned by hand on its natural pivot—a freak 
of nature of which there are many varieties 
in the West. I have seen numerous rocking 
stones, tons and tons in weight, on the moun- 
tains—stones that could be swung and 
rocked by almost a finger pressure; evenly 
balanced yet quite secure in their strange 
positions. 

“In some unusual happening, Tom, per- 
haps in just such a thunderstorm as dis- 
lodged the stone and filled your exit, or when 
struck by lightning, or more possible still, 
just by its own weight and crumbling of old 
age, the rocky platform on which the rock 
turned split and sagged, jamming the 
massive stone securely and permanently in 
place, evidently at the time when the last 
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of the dwarfs were inside in hiding, anq 
so were sealed up in what proved to be their 
tomb.” 

“But,” said Tom, “it was freezing cold in 
there. They never could have lived there as 
a matter of choice.” 

“Possibly not. But you must remember 
that safety is one of the first laws of primitive 
people. They would have no difficulty, when 
the rocky door was wide open most of the 
time, in keeping warm, and only in time of 
danger or emergency would they close it, 
The warm air would penetrate the entire 
cavern, and it wouldn’t be cold a bit except, 
of course, in winter, when it would be cold 
anywhere up here. Then, with the rocky 
entrance permanently sealed up and no warm 
air to speak of circulating, it would become a 
natural refrigerator. In this northern coun- 
try as you know, you have only to dig a few 
feet down, even in the height of summer, to 
come to solidly frozen soil. That is why, a 
little farther north, the Eskimos raise stone 
and earth piles over their dead instead of 
burying them.” 

“Good! Tell me one thing more. How 
is it Gwali and Kashee Gwali, with all their 
knowledge of the outdoors and with their 
craftiness, did not find the passageway out 
by the under-water opening? One can hardly 
imagine they were unable to swim!” 

‘The only explanation I can think of, Tom, 
is that all this happened hundreds of years 
ago, and at that time the under-water open- 
ing did not exist. You see, it doesn’t exist 
now—a simple thunder crash has demolished 
Ag 


There was silence for a moment. 

“Now, Mr. Inquisitive,” he continued, 
“is all clear?” 

‘All clear,” grinned Tom, fully satisfied 

As the sergeant pushed off from the tiny 
wharf, he waved his hand to Tom. “Good- 
bye—Henry Ford,” he shouted. “T’ll be 
back within forty-eight hours.” 

“*Good-bye—Andrew Carnegie,” returned 
Tom, laughing, “and don’t you say a word 
about all this to my mother. I want to have 
that pleasure myself after you get back and 
I know for certain sure that everything is 
absolutely hunky-dory.” 

THE END 
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partially thatched. In order to thatch a roof 
with any material one must start at the eaves, 
as one would with shingles and work up as in 
Figures 2 and 7. If you are thatching with 
hay or straw, gather the material into wisps 
like those shown in Figures 5 and 6, then bind 
them upon the cross pieces of the roof with 
twine. The sort that you can buy at country 
hardware shops in big balls and is used by 
farmers in tying up grain, is the best for our 
purpose, but anything that will tie them 
together will do. 

Figure 5 shows the wisps or bunches of 
straw lashed to the cross poles. Figure 6 
shows how the half hitches are made which 
hold the thatch in place. Figures 5 and 8 
both show the fid or thatching needle, used 
to poke the string through the roof straw; 
this needle makes much quicker work than 
pushing the string through with your finger. 
Figure 7 shows a roof as one would make it 
if one was using bark of birch, elm or hem- 
lock with which: to shingle the house. 

When the house is shingled up to the roof 
tree then a piece or pieces must be bent,over 
the ridge pole as in Figure 7 and the roof 
bark held in place by poles placed over it 
and weighted with stones if it be deemed 
necessary. If you are roofing it with thatch, 
then the thatching must be laid over the 
ridge pole and tied in place as in Figure 2. 
It is needless to say that this is to prevent 
rain from leaking in at the roof tree. A well 
thatched roof will shed rain as well as shingles 
or tiles and in most cases better than tar 
paper such as is used by the lumbermen in 
the north woods, when they are too lazy to 
rive shakes or clapboards for that purpose 
from spruce or pine. 

I noted in one of the boys’ camps on the 
Caloosahatchee—River—some name!—in 
Florida, that the shacks were enclosed on 





all four sides with only a door for ventilation 


and that they were all beautifully thatched 
with palm leaves, well built, but dark and 
unventilated. The Scouts had taken the hint 
from the Seminoles and built their shacks 
on stilts as indeed all the houses in Florida 
are built, but the boys had neglected to take 
the hint from the Indian and leave the sides 
open for ventilation. 

There are many advantages in having the 
floor elevated from the ground. It, in a great 
measure, prevents “varmints” from entering 
your sleeping apartment and annoying you 
at night and in case of flood which sometimes 
does occur in the best regulated camps, your 
floor is usually above the surface of the water. 
If you are afraid of snakes, turtles, chip- 
munks and hop-toads they will seldom take 
the trouble to climb up into your apartment. 
“Anyhow” it would be beneath the dignity 
of a rattlesnake to climb a pole and if a 
black snake did climb up, well, let him 
climb; he can do you no harm when he gets 
there. 


N EVERY way the Seminole shack or 

wickiup gives us a bully good plan for a 
summer camp or even for a winter camp if it 
is for the use of good hard-boiled Scouts who 
can go out and face the cold. By the time 
you get your Seminole shack built I probably 
will have the name of it in the Seminole 
language for you to use. My friend, Medi- 
cine man Stanley Hanson, down there, has 
promised to send me the name in Seminole 
language of the shacks, the parts and all 
the various other objects. The only name I 
was able to squeeze out of the taciturn 
Seminole was the name of the shirt they 
wear which is fock-se-kee; this may be a 
corruption of frock or may be pure Indian. 
I know that the Seminoles call a moccasin 
a moccasin, but I also know that they seldom, 
if ever, wear them or any covering whatso- 
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Seminole WicKiup 











ever on their tough brown feet. The northern 
Indians call the shack wacky-e-gun or 
wacky-e-gu-a-nus or weegawam; from the 
latter we get our modern name of wigwam. 
But say! “If you want to see a Seminole 
laugh just change a dollar and give him half.” 

Glory be! -f have at last discovered the 
origin of that puzzling star fire that appears 
in all our Scout literature and that I never 
before saw in a wilderness camp. I have 
always thought that it was a foolish lay for a 
fire because the diagrams and descriptions 
that I have seen of it all represent the rays 
of the star to be made of comparatively 
small sticks and if neglected such a fire will 
go out quickly and leave the burnt ends of 
the foolish sticks sprawled around in an 
idiotic manner, like a dead spider. 

But down in Florida, the Seminoles use 
good sized logs for this purpose and build 
the fire in the center of the star as you will see 
in the illustration alongside of Figure 1. 
The fire ignites the ends of the logs until 
they become glowing coals; then the iron pot 
containing the porridge, camp stew or what- 
not, is placed in the center fireplace so that 
the glowing ends of all the logs surround it, 
and heat it upon all sides, while the squaw, 
wearing her gaudy trailing skirts and the 
fifty pounds of beads around her neck, sets 
bolt upright on one of the logs and stirs the 
porridge. She must sit bolt upright for the 
beads will not allow her much freedom of 
motion and she just cannot look down. 

So I at last have found that the star fire, 
at which I have always laughed, is after all of 
service when made of large sized logs and it 
makes a great cooking fire. Let it hereafter 
be known as the Seminole Fire, for to the 
Seminole belongs the credit of making an 
otherwise foolish camp fire useful and practi- 
cal. It is unnecessary to say that small logs 
are not much use for this sort of a fire. 
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Gt out your map of Europe—or better 
yet, a map of the world, one that you 
don’t mind marki.g, for it will have a great 
many marks before you are through. Now 
draw a line from London to Paris, then to 
Berlin, then from Berlin to Leningrad, from 
Paris to Rome—in fact a line connecting 
every important city of the Continent. 
Each of these lines stands for an airway 
in full and regular operation with ships 


flyer does something especially startling, we 
just take him for granted. When Miss Amy 
Johnson, a _ twenty-two-year-old London 
typist, hops into a little Moth plane and goes 
to Australia all alone, we make a fuss, and 
rightly, for it was a tremendous feat. 

I remember when a flight of 150 miles 
was given more columns of newspaper space 
in the New York Times than any other 
sporting event up to that time. This was the 
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Above is the giant Curtiss Condor plane which Mr. Curtiss recently flew from Albany to New 





York to commemorate the Twentieth Anniversary of the First Flight. Below the Editor of the 
Landing Field is flying a Curtiss plane of 1910, the same type used in the historic flight 


arriving and departing on the minute laden 
with passengers, freight and mail. A net- 
work of shorter but quite as active lines 
connects smaller places and makes a great 
pathway with any number of radiating 
branches through what was once the “track- 
less sky.’? A book has been lately published 
in this country, ““The Air Tourists’ Guide 
to Europe,” by Captain Norman Macmillan 
(Washburn), in which all these routes are 
mapped, small and great, and time tables 
given as much in detail as on the ground or 
on the sea. Travelers this summer will use 
these routes—as they did last year—as 
freely as they do trains or boats, and in 
most cases at a cost even less. As for the 
time taken, this is the greatest saving: 
From London to Paris is only 75 minutes 
instead of the greater part of a day. 

In our own country the mail is the most 
striking illustration of the way we have 
taken the airplane into our social, political 
and business life. Indeed, some of us are 
like a very little boy I heard of whose mother 
said, “Look up, Johnny, there’s an airplane.” 
“Is Lindy in it?” said the little fellow. “TI 
don’t know,”’ said his mother. “Well, then, 
I won’t look,” he said, refusing to get ex- 
cited over anything less. We are, many of 
us, In some such frame of mind: unless a 


—" 


first long distance cross-country flight in 
America, from Albany to New York by 
Glenn Curtiss, May 29, 1910. As a pre- 
liminary to this flight, the New York World 
offered a price of $10,000 to the first aircraft 
that would fly from New York to Albany 
or from Albany to New York. Several at- 
tempts had been made to fly by dirigible 
balloon from New York to Albany by Cap- 
tain Thomas Scott Baldwin and Mr. Tomlin- 
son, who started from Grant’s Tomb but 
did not get any further than a little be- 
yond Yonkers. The first part of May, Mr. 
Curtiss decided to try for this flight and a 
preliminary trip was made up the Hudson 
River to find suitable places where an emer- 
gency landing could be made. Mr. Curtiss 
found a suitable place for making a landing 
on the broad expanse of lawn in front of one 
of the public buildings and upon requesting 
permission to land there, Dr. Taylor, who was 
in charge of this institution, said, “Why, 
certainly, Mr. Curtiss, come right in here. 
This is where they all land. It’s the State 
Insane Asylum.” Needless to say, Mr. 
Curtiss chose another field a little further 
down the River. 

He also astonished the captain of the 
Hudson River Dayline Steamer when he 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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; The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
; the best letter on a subject to be announced each month. 

' No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award 


| will go to all tying contestants. 
Letters must be written or 


_ month of issue. 
' The subject this month is: 


ame as many persons as you can who have flown over the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
on a trans-oceanic attempt with partial or complete success. 
Letters must be received on or before August 15, 1930. 


; typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Maj. 
' Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 
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ROADCASTING with his Conn Saxophone from 
the Leviathan while out at sea... Honored as guest 
soloist on this famous ocean liner—Edward Hene 

remembered gratefully his boyhood days at San Rafael, 
California, where he first played in St. Vincent’s Acad- 
emy Band. 


As the years passed, he won real fame as Saxophone * 


Soloist with Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, The Royal 
Scotch Highlanders, Moses and His Band, and the 
celebrated Kit Kat Club of London. 


To the youth of today Heney sends this message: 
“The boy who studies a band or orchestra instrument 
will enjoy a finer life and become a broader citizen. 
Conn instruments will help your progress because they 
are the finest, most perfect instruments in the world.” 


Popularity for You 


Every boy should learn to play some band or orchestra 
instrument. Nothing else can equal it for pleasure, popu- 
larity and profit. Begin ona Conn and your progress will 
be faster. Choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists; 
easiest to play; most perfect in tone; many exclusive 
features —yet they cost no more. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


If there is no band near you, that need not matter. Conn will help 
you and your pals organize a Scout, School or Community B 

quickly and one. Leng teow pray Apne plan starts with beginners 
and produces a playing band in 60 to 90 days. Factory organizers 
handle all details. Check the coupon for full information. No 


aren. Write for Free Book 


Free trial, easy payments on any Conn instrument. Write for full 
information and interesting book filled with facts about your 
favorite instrument. Mention instrument. 


ONN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 














"C.G.CONN, £2d., 807 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band 
organizing plin{ ). Send free book and details of free trial offer 


on (instrument) 





Name 
St. or R. F. D.__ rash ee: eee 
City, State__ 
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“Hit ? These 
22's Sure Pack 
a WALLOP!” 


And that’s what you'll say after you 
have tried Western Lubaloy .22's! 
These straight-shooting cartridges 
hit what you're shooting at, with a 
punch that’s like a ring champion’s 
knockout blow! 


Read the letter below from the director of a 
boys’ camp where the rifle training work has 
been unusually successful. It is a tribute to 
the remarkable accuracy and non-fouling fea- 
ture of Lubaloy .22's. They keep your rifle 
clean. You don't have to use a cleaning rod. 
And they are also free from grease! Keep your 
hands, pockets and clothing CLEAN, and 
your gun CLEAN, too! . . . Dealers every- 
where sell Westsrn—World’s Champion 
Ammunition. Let us send you interesting 
free literature describing Lubaloy .22's and a 
copy of Lt. Col. Townsend Whelen’s thrill- 
ing booklet, “American Big Game Hunting.” 
Join the N. R. A. For free literature describing the many 
benefits, write The National Rifle Association, 816 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
654 Hunter Avenue East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 








BROWN MEMORIAL CAMP 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Western Cartridge Co, 
East Alton, Ill. , April 23, 1930, 


Gentlemen: 


Compliment to your 


‘ersonally, something 
with our giving the largest number of Ady 
awards of any of the camps under the National 
Rifle Association Junior Rifle Corps. Over 
200,000 rounds were fired in our eight guns, 
— the guns cleaned because of 
pe cher think that must break some sort 


Almost a thousand boys shot on out range 
and there was no complaint of any kind on the 
e —_ is enough of a recommendation 
° lestern Lubaloy will used 
exclusively tais oman, —= 
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Sky Sand 





near the east slopes of the range was clearly 
seen. The air above it wasclear. But beyond 
the air was filled with a white, moving color. 
It rose high in the sky. 

Rush nosed the plane down more'sharply. 
He turned his head toward the mechanic. 

“Sand!” he cried above the beat of the 
engine. ‘‘Sand—in the sky!” 

There was a grim expression in the grease 
monkey’s eyes. He got his lips close to 
Rush’s right ear. 

“A bad sand storm,” he said. ‘Coming 
westward, unless I guess wrong. That stuff 
whirls high, too. Gets up—thousands of 
feet!’ 

Rush nodded. He was thinking of the 
plane down on the desert. He said: 

“Even if we spot the plane—and you get 
down there—you can’t get him fixed in time 
—for a take-off!” 

Eddie Hart shook his head. He spoke in 
a voice that was growing hoarse. 

“The two of us can cover the engine, 
stake her down. It'll pass over. But 
you've got to get clear. You can’t wing— 
through sky sand!” 

Rush’s eyes went toward the white 
cloud that was rising from the surface of the 
desert. He smiled grimly. He could bank 
his ship around, wing ahead of the sand 
storm, wing westward. But he would have 
to get altitude again. And that required 
time. 

The mechanic’s voice sounded, excitedly: 

“T see her, Rush! Half a mile eastward— 
there!” 

He had his right arm out in the prop wash 
of the plane; Rush followed his direction, 
nodded his head. He could see the outline 
of the crippled plane. The sun was getting 
down now; they were so low the mountains 
threw a shadow to the eastward, out on the 
desert. 

He roared the ship towards the grounded 
plane, his eyes on the white clouds of sand 
sweeping toward the spot where Coleman 
had landed. The storm was getting closer 
with each passing second; the air through 
which they were flying was not so clear 
now. Beside him Eddie Hart was loosening 
his safety belt. 

“T can jump—at 5,ooo—and land fairly 
close!” he shouted. 

Rush shook his head. The air was grow- 
ing rougher, darker. There would be cur- 
rents ripping at the ’chute as Eddie went 
down. He might be carried a half mile 
from the crippled plane, if he jumped from 
such a height. 

“You go over—at 2,000!” Rush shouted 
back. ‘“You’ve got to beat that sand—to 
the plane.” 

The grease monkey shouted: “How about 
ou?” 

Rush forced a grin as he wiped his goggle 
glass clear. 

“Maybe I can wing—through it!” he re- 
plied. “If I have to do—that thing!” 


At 3,000 feet the air was very rough. 
Sand was hissing against the wing 
surfaces of the ship, but it was not thick. 
Eddie Hart stood up in the cockpit and 
shouted at Rush. 
“Drop the right wing—I’ll slide off! You 
can’t wing through—much of this!” 
Rush shouted grimly: ‘You wait—until I 
give the signal! If you get caught down 
there, away from the plane——” 
But the grease monkey was working his 
way along the wing surface now, gripping 
the slanting struts with his hands. Rush 
nosed the ship downward mildly—banked to 
the right. He stared over the side. 
Coleman was standing beside his plane, 
waving his arms. He stopped waving, 
pointed towards the white sweep of the 
storm. The sky was darkening; the storm 
was within a mile of the plane now. But 
Rush had the Ramsey Special in the air 
above the crippled ship and Eddie was 
ready for the jump. The two of them could 
handle the grounded plane as the desert 
storms did not last long. 
The altimeter showed 2,500 feet, and 
Rush roared the ship into the wind, toward 
the advancing wall of white. The wind 
growing stronger each second would carry 
Eddie back toward the ship. 
There was a sudden jerk. The right wing 
of the plane dropped sickeningly. . Rush 
moved the stick to the left, twisted his head 





as the wing came up. He cried out fiercely: 





“Eddie!” 

White silk was spreading across the wing 
surface. There was another jerk—once 
again he fought the ship back to even keel. 
Twisting his head to the right he stared 
down at the dangling figure of Eddie Hart. 
And in a flash he realized what had happened. 
In some way the rip-cord of the ’chute had 
been jerked, the silk had shot free from the 
packing. Eddie had tried to jump, but the 
bulk of the ’chute had twisted in the V-struts 
of the wing surfaces. The grease monkey was 
dangling ten feet below the right wing; in 
the harness of the caught ’chute! 

Rush banked the ship around, the air 
was becoming more and more bumpy. He 
caught a glimpse of the mechanic’s upturned 
face; with raised hands Eddie was trying to 
jerk the silk free. But it was tightly jambed. 

Rush Roberts groaned. There was no 
chance of landing the plane, not with the 
mechanic dangling below. There was little 
chance, with the sand storm so close, of 
getting altitude to wing westward over the 
mountains. He would have to fly into the 
storm to gain the altitude, and if it were 
blind flight—— 

His eyes went to the ’chute silk again. 
He saw it slip slowly through the V-struts. 
For a second he thought it would rip loose. 
But it jambed again. He said grimly, above 
the beat of the engine: 

‘**Just—one chance!” 

He banked the plane cautiously into the 
wind. The storm was less than a half mile 
distant now. Sand was thickening the air— 
if it clogged the engine, ripped too strongly 
against the wing fabric—— 

He leveled the ship off, pulled back slight- 
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opposite end of the screen discloses the wind 
velocity at the airport. 

Mr. Hammond foresees great possibilities 
in television. He can see no reason why the 
World Series, football games and prize 
fights will not be televised some day with a 
radio camera for reception in auditoriums 
and homes. 

The Hammond application of television 
is based upon the research work of Dr. 
E. F. W. Alexanderson of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. A 
week before the announcement was made of 
the television eye for airplanes, Dr. Alex- 
anderson thrilled a theatre audience with 
images that entertained on a screen six feet 
square. 

Dr. Alexanderson is a great believer in the 
amateur experimenter. He believes that 
progress in television will be made rapidly 
when they get into the field as they did in 
the early days of broadcasting. Boys ex- 
perimenting at amateur work benches in 
the attics and cellars of their homes have 
often made important discoveries and have 
solved the problems that baffled scien- 
tists. 

“T venture to predict,” said Dr. Alex- 
anderson, ‘“‘that we will soon see a wave of 
activity in amateur television. There are 
more than 100,000 experimenters in America, 
young and old, who go in for radio. They do 
not care about the entertainment part of it. 
They like to build their own sets and get a 
thrill from exploring the unknown. These 
amateurs have been rather starved of real 
interest in radio for the past few years due 
to the commercialism of broadcasting. How- 
ever, they will be the ones who will popu- 
larize long-distance television just as they 
were the ones who created an interest in 
broadcasting back in 1920 and 1921. The 
amateur and professional experimenters are 
on common ground. We, at Schenectady, 
recently got a real thrill out of sending a 
television wave to Australia and having it 
come back to us and tell its tale, even though 
it was a simple one. We observed that after 
traveling 20,000 miles a rectangle still had 
four corners which was more than we ex- 
pected. Even faint traces of success give 
encouragement and stimulate the imagina- 
tion. Little things are very important and 
are often incentives for the explorer, whether 
he is an amateur or professional.” 
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ly on the stick. Shifting to the right of the 
controls, he gripped the stick as he got his 
right leg over the side of the fuselage. Then 
he released his grip, clutched the nearest 
wing-strut and worked his way out toward 
the jambed silk. 

A gust of wind tilted the right wing high 
and for a second he thought she would go 
into a slip. But the added weight on the 
right wing pulled her down again. Momen. 
tarily the plane, uncontrolled, was op 
level keel. Rush’s right ‘and fingers gripped 
the silk—he pulled with all his strength. 

It failed to move. The nose of the plane 
was dropping; the right wing suddenly 
slanted downward. It dropped to an angle 
of almost fifty degrees. Clinging to the wing 
strut with his left arm hooked around it, 
Rush pulled again. And this time the folded 
silk ran through the V smoothly! . In a flash 
it was clear of the plane and Rush was work- 
ing his way back toward the cockpit! 

The plane was nosing toward the sand 
below as he swung a leg over the side of the 
fuselage. She was in a slip as he fought to 
get back of the controls. He pressed down- 
ward on the right rudder pedal, kicked her 
into the slip. He gave her right stick. 

Then, swaying in the cockpit, he pulled 
her out of it, leveled her off. Twisting, he 
stared over the side. There was no sign of 
Eddie Hart; Rush banked the ship around, 
Sand was rattling against the fabric now. 
the air was very bad. They were down to 
a thousand feet. 

He saw Eddie as the ship raced back 
toward the downed plane. The grease mon- 
key was swaying below the spread of white. 
He was drifting directly toward the plane on 
the sand. 

“He'll make it!” Rush muttered, and 
started to climb the Ramsey Special, keeping 
her tail assembly to the storm, protecting 
the engine as much as possible. 

The ship had three thousand feet when 
Rush saw Eddie Hart strike the sand. The 
grease monkey went down heavily, but he 
was up in a second, running back of the 
collapsing silk. He had landed safely within 
two hundred yards of the crippled plane! 

Rush climbed the ship toward the moun- 
tains. The air was growing steadily worse, 
the sand was thicker with each second. 
Visibility was bad; he was forced to bank 
into the wind at four thousand feet. The 
mountain slopes were too close. 

Sand hissed against his goggles. He shook 
his head grimly. The engine couldn’t stand 
much of such stuff. It was the stream-lined 
cowling that protected the’ radial power 
plant. But the sand could get inside the 
cowling. 

At five thousand feet he banked to the 
westward again. The surface of the desert 
was obscured. There was no sign of the 
crippled ship. The air was battering the 
Ramsey Spetial; he was forced to use both 
hands on the stick. 

Steadily she climbed toward the moun- 
tain peaks again. But only his compass and 
altimeter told him that—he could see no 
slopes. Fear was striking at him; he was 
about to bank again, nose into the wind 
once more, when suddenly the ship was 
rushing through clear air! 

A half mile ahead he saw the pine covered 
slope of a mountain. ‘He banked the plane 
to the southward, held her on that course. 
The air was calmer; he had got the ship 
above the storm. To the westward the sun 
was a red ball. 

Rush Roberts wiped his goggle glass clear, 
relaxed in the cockpit. He turned his head 
to the left, toward the desert. White, swit!- 
ing clouds of sand obscured it. His teeth 
gritted on the sand that had been blown in 
his mouth. 

The Ramsey Special had climbed out of 
it. Eddie Hart had got to the crippled ship. 
He might not be able to fix her for a take- 
off, after the storm rocked her. But he was 
there to help Tom Coleman and the sick 
passenger. And he had been trapped below 
the wing surface until Rush had ripped the 
silk clear of the, V-strut, aided by the lurch 
of the ship. 

The red-haired pilot grinned. It had been 
another job well done. His lips moved 
slowly as the Ramsey Special winged south- 
ward, roaring away from the storm winds. 

“The last one—for Field!” he 
breathed below the drum of the radial engine 
“But we almost got licked—by sky sand!” 
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Oh, for a blizzard to chill me; 
Oh, for a frigid zone breeze; 
With ice to the gizzard please fill me; 
Send me to the Arctic to freeze. 






TH E hot weather is enough without having 
to put up with Old Idle Five Minutes 
trying to make it hotter. That lazy old 
scout trying to put over a few hot jokes at 
this time of the year is about due for a roast- 
ing himself. Let us by our combined efforts 
make it so hot for him that he will be glad to 
“skidoo” right over the horizon. Let’s send 
in some of our own’hot ones. For all jokes 
accepted a Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


Lost 


“Fer de goodness sakes,” exclaimed an 
old-time darky as he shuffled along in a 
department store, “I can’t find nothin’ at 
all.” 

“Are you looking for something in men’s 
clothing?”’ asked the polite floorwalker. 

“No, sir, boss, I ain’t,” explained the old 
man. ‘‘I’se looking for supp’n in wimmen’s 
clothing; I’se lost my wife some’eres in dis 
place.” 





Beneath His Notice 
Art STUDENT (boastingly): I’ve studied 


under Gildo the great painter for four years. 
Frrenp: But he doesn’t seem to recognize 


you. 
Art STUDENT: Perhaps, but I still have the 
apartment below him. 


Up to Date 
TENDERFOOT (in the city): What are those 
things sticking out from the sides of that 
skyscraper? 
First Crass: Oh, those are mile posts. 


Too Much of It 


First Crass Scout: If ignorance is bliss 
you’d better get your life insured. 

TENDERFOOT: Why? 

First Ciass Scout: Because you’re apt to 
die of joy. 

Easy 
“Have you had static on your radio?” 
Novice: Well, we had Los Angeles and 


Cuba, and I am sure we could get static if 
we wanted to. 








Terrible 

Nick: I just came back from the zoo and 
guess what I saw. 

Dick: Don’t know, what was it? 

Nick: I saw a man eating tiger. 

Dick: Oh, that’s nothing; I went into a 
restaurant yesterday and saw a man eating 
chicken, 


A Bad ’Un 


First Scour: Have you heard the story 
of the mean army officer? 

Second Scout: No, what-about him? 

First Scout: He was rotten to the corps. 


1930. 











Not Lost 


CHINAMAN: Will you tell me where the 
depot is? 
, STRANGER: What’s the matter, are you 
ost? 

CHINAMAN: No, me here, the depot lost. 


Professor Owens is dead of mathematics at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


A Famous Athlete 
“T am always on the team,” said the horse- 








Curing Him 
First Lone Scout: One of our little pigs 
was so sick, so I gave him some sugar. 
SEconD Lone Scout: Sugar—for what? 
First Lone Scout: For medicine of course. 
Haven’t you heard of sugar-cured hams? 


Information Wanted 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee or 
a key to the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy because 
there are pupils there? 

What jewels are found in the crown of his 
head? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 


Foot Rule 
“Talking about rules,” said Jim, ‘‘a man 
went home one night, and when his wife 
asked him where she could get a two-foot 
tule, he said the best two-foot rule he knew 
was not to wear tight shoes.” 





First Voice ON ’PHONE: Hello! Is that 
you, Bill? 

SEconD Votce: Yes, this is Bill. 

First Voice: It doesn’t sound like Bill’s 
voice. Are you right sure that’s Bill? 

SEcOND Voice: Yes, what do you want? 

First Voice: Well, listen, Bill, can you 
loan me ten dollars? 

SEconpD Voice: I'll tell him when he comes 
in. 

Made No Difference 

First TENDERFOOT: Columbus discovered 
America in 1398. 

SECOND TENDERFOOT: You’re crazy. 

First TENDERFOOT: Well, here’s my ref- 
erence. 

SECOND TENDERFOOT: That doesn’t stop 
you from being crazy, does it? 


On the Job 
MortuHER: Jimmy, did you get that loaf of 
bread that I sent you for? 
Juumy: No, the store was closed. 
Moruer: What, closed at this hour of the 


y 
Juumy: Sure, there was a sign on the door 
that said, ‘‘Home Baking.” 


Monotonous Life 
First Crass: I see that in London a man 
is run over every half hour. 
TENDERFOOT: Poor fellow. 


One Per Foot 
MERCHANT: Say, Bill, have you any corn? 
Farmer: Yes, two achers. 
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The other day a college tennis coach 
told us this interesting story. 


Several years ago there came to his 
college a freshman who immediately 
attracted attention as a tennis player. 
The boy could swing a racket like an 
international star, had a strong back- 
hand, a powerful forehand and any 
number of splendid shots. And yet, 
when the team was picked, he wasn’t 
included! 


The reason was this. The boy’s 
beautiful racket work didn’t make up 
for his poor footwork. His arm and 
his feet didn’t work together. He got 
tangled up, stumbled and was caught 
off balance when he had a hurried shot 
to play. A really good player had 
little difficulty in beating him. 


But neither he nor his coach was dis- 
couraged at this. A long period of 
footwork training began. And after 
almost two years of hard work the boy 
finally came into his own. He won the 
rae r 2 of his own college and 
later received a high place in the inter- 
collegiate ranking. 


FREE/—50 
Pedigreed 
Puppies 


The Keds 1930 Essay Contest closes August 
31st. 50 pedigreed wire haired fox terriers and 
480 pairs of Keds will be given to the win- 
ners. All boys and girls not over 15 years of 
age are eligible. Get your entry blank today 
from your nearest Keds dealer, or if none is 
near you, write Keds Contest Editor, United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, who will tell you where 
to go. 
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Stories of stars who were not 
“Born” but “Made”. No. 6 


racket like an 
- International star- 


yet he couldn’t make 


his college team 


This star was ‘‘made,”’ not “born.” 
He learned for himself the one thing 
without which no player can hope to 
become great—good footwork. You can 
profit by his example. Learn to handle 
your feet. Study the principles of tennis 
footwork. Then go out and practice 
them. 


And whether you're practicing foot- 
work or using it to win matches for 
you—remember this: it is absolutely 
essential that you wear the right shoe. 
Poorly fitting, cheaply constructed shoes 
have lost many a game. Star players 
know that for fast sure Mew there 
is only one best shoe—the Shoe of 
Champions—Keds. More tennis cham- 
pionships are won on Keds than on any 
other shoe. 


Keds have a ‘‘Feltex’’ insole that 
keeps your feet cool and comfortable. 
Keds" compounded safety soles give 
you a firm grip on the fastest courts. 


Keds are carried by the best shoe 
dealers in town. Ask for Keds by name. 
Only genuine Keds have the name 
**Keds”’ on the shoe. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Footwork Builds Stars 






Ky 


United States “US, Rubber Company 


\ 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and 
up to $4.00. The more you pay the more you 
get—but full value whatever you spend. 





Keds “Big Leaguer” 






ne 


black athletic trimmings. 
in every respect. 





A medium-priced, molded sole 
2 Keds. The uppers come in 
i either white or brown with 


the name implies, a “Big 


Keds “Triumph Oxford” 


The favorite of tennis cham- 
pions and gules = for on 
sports. White upper an 

vulcanized crepe sole Cush- 
ion heel seat. 
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Fellows who want to be|| 
| Pollice Verso 
ATHLETES| simi 
SSS —— 
Hardly! He will be dumped into a pit on the we set out for the arena. A slave carried my people, who had mobbed and beaten to death 
Esquiline, and so an end of him. Vale!” armor and weapons, and would keep them better men than I, when these incurred their “| 
And with a wave of his hand he marched safe until they were needed; meanwhile I anger. Further, attendants were Waiting 
rapidly off down the street. sat with Antonius. with whips and red-hot bars to force reluctant inf 
Antonius was vastly relieved to see me The amphitheater offered a spectacle of gladiators into battle—oh, a fine problem | Wz 
sound and whole, and read me a lecture, interest, even if less could be said of the had set myself! tat 
scarcely needed, on the dangers of wandezing fights. Tier above tier rose the seats, filling With outstretched hand, a cheerful grin on on 
unarmed and alone about the City by night. rapidly with all sorts of people, senators, his attractive features, Marcus approached J 
However, the episode was happily termi- equites, shopkeepers, artisans, thieves, beg- “Ha, Stranger!’ he said. “We meet dor 
nated, and after a bite of bread and a cup of gars, every class to be found in a great city, again.’ his 
a wine we went to bed. for admission was free; the games were at I gripped his hand, answering: ina 
public expense. “T regret this deeply.” = 
H THE races proved vastly more interesting Save in the Patrician seats there were few But he only laughed, saying: J 
| to me than the combats, and I enjoyed women; they could not thrust their way “Tt is in the day’s work. On guard!” he | 
1 them thoroughly, wagering freely on the through the mob. Nor were there many Well, there was nothing for it but to fight. Hei 
i outcome. Fortuna was kind to me, and [ slaves, but in the lower tiers fully half the and I watched warily as he began circling son 
i won some eighteen sestertia, though my audience was composed of women, and here about me, seeking a chance to cast his net “bi 
* pleasure was mitigated by the fact that most were to be seen some slaves, attendant on and entangle me in its meshes. Suddenly he . 
of my winnings came about through the their masters. feinted to right, to left, to right again, and itd 
death of a driver. His chariot was over- Not far from us sat the consul, Pom- threw, but I dodged, and rushed at him. He the 
turned, and though he cut loose the reins peius Magnus, destined later to be defeated evaded me and fled, gathering up the net as stal 
so that he was not dragged, two other teams in the Civil War by our great Imperator, he ran, while the people howled approval as | 
plunged into his and he was trampled. The and beside him Gaius Curio, editor of the Again and again this happened, until I say ver! 
Romans seemed to enjoy the spectacle, de- games. that I could not catch him; fleet of foot as | ings 
riving great excitement from it, but it turned Not far away, still on the shady side of the was, he was still swifter, and it became a que 
e my stomach; battle is one thing, and carries arena, sat the group of white-robed Vestals, question of which would tire first. And so look 
ha ve J Us f £ of f 0 be a tremendous thrill, but to see a helpless man the six priestesses of the Goddess, keepers for close on an hour we dodged and feinted bro' 
slaughtered is not my notion of a holiday. of the Eternal Fire, guardians of the Palla- and pursued, he now and then risking a wit] 
carefu l 0 yf th eir teeth Still, with it all, I enjoyed the racing far more dium. trident-thrust which I put aside with my abo 
than the games of the previous day. And then came magistrates, priests of the sword. The crowd grew tense with excite- 8s 
That evening Antonius took me to dine Gods, public officers, distinguished visitors ment, their yells changing to short, sharp Wh 
at the home of a friend, and after the meal to the City, and beyond them, ranging around barks as one attempt followed the other—and Jim 
someone suggested that we pay a visit to the into the sun, the rest of the forty thousand failed. tim 
OES this s school of one Scaurus, a famous lanista, who who packed the seats. And over all blazed But at length, turning quickly to evade a q 
"ap Is seem was furnishing most of the gladiators for the the sky of Italia, of a blue incredible to one thrust, he slipped on the sand and fell. He zon' 
funny to you? But it’s sure as next day’s games. So off we trooped in a who knew only the dull and cloudy skies of _ rolled quickly over and over, getting to his % 
oyna me body, accompanied by a double score of the Province. feet, but before he could put himself into thin 
shootin’. Good health and torch-bearing slaves, to interview Scaurus —— in came the —= parading flight I was on him, and cut him on the leg eral 
. a and his men. around the gleaming sand, lifting their with my sword. Again he fell, his handsome you 
good teeth are mighty closely I was introduced to Scaurus, who inquired weapons and crying their greeting of, ‘‘ Mori- features twisting with pain, and he could not you 
connected. And good health how I had enjoyed the combats, and with the turi te salutant!” The parade over, some of rise, though he struggled to do so. He thrust Goo 
t= thee. Suet ot f fell careless freedom of speech of a legionary I the men retired, others scattered over the at me with his trident, but I knocked it from this 
is the first aim of every fellow told him what I thought; that I had con no __ sand, Curio gave the signal, and the fights his hand, set my foot on the hand which brot 
aint a really good swordsmanship during the whole began. grasped his dagger, and held him at my a 
who wants to be athletic: day. A snicker rose from the company, and I sat through them, more interested in the mercy. He lay back on the sand, lifting his Jim, 
A tube of Colgate s is the Scaurus fired up, demanding to know what I crowd, which at first gave the signal, with free arm, the forefinger raised to ask pit) Bar 
best fri { teeth c: called good swordsmanship, and if I thought waving kerchiefs or down-turned thumbs, of the crowd, and I looked about for the mea 
est Iriend your teeth can I could do better. To this I promptly replied for some brave fighter or other to be spared _ verdict. use 
have. Know why? Because it that I would not have criticized unless I when vanquished; later, as their blood-lust Pity! As well ask pity from a pack of toy 
F could show something better myself, and the grew, thumbs were turned toward bosoms, hungry wolves! My gorge rose as I saw fist fat 
cleans teeth as no other tooth- lanista invited me to prove my words. I and the defeated were ruthlessly slain. after fist extended, thumb pointed ‘toward char 
aste can know now that he was offering to fence with For some hours this went on, the audience breast, in all that vast amphitheater no sign glan 
P am : wooden swords, but I did not then realize howling approval or groaning their disgust, of relenting. Slaughter was all their craving; Wat 
Its bubbli ng foam gets right this, and said: until at length the purple shadows stretched here was a brave man defeated and they table 
d : he littl “‘Edepoll I would undertake to overcome across the arena, and a messenger came to ordered him slain! I was well-nigh ready to ques 
own into the little crevices your three best men, one after another, inthe tell me to prepare. Rising, I — ay oe defy them, but I knew that such an act would i 
arena, without rest between bouts.” arture, Antonius speeding me with a - spell ruin, perchance death itself, and I ms 
that aed toothbrush en f be A shout went up at this, and Scaurus ian and a good-luck wish, and I made my glanced at Curio, hoping that he would 2 
neglecting. It loosens hidden — viciously. One of the company ae to the Sa set apart for me, reverse the decision of ~ crowd. Not he! has , 
° ye omal pon oe spoke up: where I armed myself. He was as eager as any. I looked toward the In W 
bits of food and actively swirls “Ten sestertia against Mandorix!” And Stepping out through the great doorway, I consul, but Pompeius i pointing toward his kind 
"em away ina pleasant tasting Antonius promptly accepted the bet. Other marched to the center of the arena, which bosom, and bitterly, savagely, I cursed them play 
P s wagers were shouted back and forth, and had been cleared of all others, and there I all. One last hope, and I looked toward the our 
wave. when - _— = y ees I was waited while the heralds made their an- Vestals, but they sat unmoved, dignified, — 
eas a . irrevocably pledged to fight the three best nouncement. iving no sign whatever—stay, there was one reac 
And boy how fresh that men whom Scaurus could produce. I would “Gaius Iulius Mandorix Cduus, citizen in stretched out her arm! Chic 
mouth feels... how white those have been glad to withdraw, but it was too of Rome and centurion of the Tenth Legion, In the front.row, leaning far out, there sat ‘ } 
. beth GC he Coles late, and Antonius reassured me as to the fights on a wager. He will meet, one after a little girl of some seven or eight years, an I'm 
teeth looK: Get the Colgate only thing i fesend, oe I — thought to another, without rest, the theese best men _ older Vestal clutching her robe lest she fall. _ 
ahs N have disgraced myself by ting in the from the ludus gladiatorius of Scaurus the She was evidently a newcomer to the Atrium ~ 
habit. Any Scout Master or arena. lanista. This closes the day’s games.’’ of the Goddess, not yet hardened to the sight ing 
team coach will tell you what “Were you to make a practise of it, yes,” A hush fell over the assembly, and out of slaughter, for her round, rosy face was ton. 
a might ood habit it is he said. ‘‘But a gentleman may do it once, from another door came marching my first grave with compassion. Her bright golden t 
a gnty ’ in some such case as this, without being opponent, a Samnite, armed like myself. A hair and chubby, dimpled fist reminded me pose 
Want to try a tube on our thought ill of. But, Mandorix, how will you trumpet sounded, and we fell to work. He of the little sister whom I had lost, and I saw influ 
5 ; fight? Armed as a Samnite, a Thracian, a was a brave man, but unskillful, and a feint with joy that her thumb, .alone in all that Gene 
Say-SO! We'll be glad to pay retiarius, - how?” to the mn and a thrust to ww bea quickly great arena, pointed to the sand. As plain vad 
eR ae f . ‘As a legionary,” I answered. “Though disposed of him. At once another came out, as words could speak, that little thumb com- 
for it. All YOR have to dois send I claim one privilege; if Scaurus sends a re- this one a murmillo, armed in the Gallic manded: icate see sword!” Breathing Doy 
us the cou pon down below. tiarius against me, I may strip off my en- fashion, with narrow shield and long straight my thanks to Vesta, I sheathed my steel, and he m 
cumbering armor and fight naked.” sword. I had met his like often in the a terrific roar of disappointed rage broke =. 
Scaurus objected to this, and an argument Province, and he also offered no difficulty, the from the maddened crowd. Cushions and Jim’s 
followed, but in the end it was decided that crowd yelling their delight at seeing two men scraps of food were hurled at me in a shower gen 
since I was giving odds of three to one my so speedily defeated. And then out came the from all parts of the amphitheater, and teres 
demand was no more than fair, and it was so third, and this one I saw to‘be a retiarius, above the howling I heard shrieks and C 
agreed. Upon which we bade Scaurus fare- naked save for sandals and loin-cloth, bearing whistles and furious curses. the | 
well, and returned home, the company much only his long trident, his net, and a short Drawing myself upright, I flung out my and 
excited at the thought of this novel entertain- dagger. In accordance with the agreement, I arm in a gesture toward the little girl, and as body 
ment. stripped off my shield, helmet, lorica, tunic, all eyes turned that way, instantly the roar = 
“We shall see,” exclaimed one, “what greave, and shoes, giving all to a slave who was hushed to utter silence, the brandished bad | 
jreeeee- eaccccecescs eeeneneeneeees=---, |manner of swordsmen Cesar has in his came running to receive them, and I put on arms fell quiet. So great was the power of the it, 
H Try Colgate’s one week—FREE : |army.” And this appeared to be the general the light sandals which he brought me. The Goddess, so deeply rooted the awe and ' jin 
* COLGATE, Dept. M-676 + | feeling. heralds explained that this change was agreed respect for Her in every heart, that of all the his rs 
* P.O. Box375_G P d Central Post Off ' Our departure, I may say, was prompted on, and I looked up from lacing the sandals— Roman Republic, plebeian or patrician, ia : 
$f Box 275, Gtand Central Fost Ofhce | by Antonius, who insisted that I must havea _ to face none other than Marcus Asper! knight or magistrate or senator—nay, even } ae: 
: a N. Y. City { | good night's rest. This was a sweet predicament! I was the Consul himself—none dared gainsay tha sat 
H mba aoe para Free, a generous tr ial 8 When morning came, Antonius offered engaged to fight the man who had saved my one small child! ze 
H ~ ¢ of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches 1 | me his armor, but big though he was, I could _life to fight him to the death! One of three [ stooped and lifted my friend, and with Sr n 
‘ vise, , | not wear it, and slaves were sent scurrying courses lay open to me; I could slay him; I my arm about his waist, his arm across my Se ' 
© MN ' through the City in search of lorica, greave, could let him slay me; or I could refuse to shoulders, I helped him from the arena, while al Wi d 
’ s | and helmet to fit me. His shield and sword fight. The first was. unthinkable, the second behind us the fickle crowd, as pleased as a 
8 Address... t | I took, thanking him, and when the slaves nearly so; and should I choose the third, I they had before been angry, sent cheer aiter dest- 
‘ wewesceeeenneee--e- | returned I chose what suited me best, and would bring down on me the wrath of the cheer swelling upward to the darkening sky. nw 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Jimmie’s Zone of Influence 
By Walter MacPeek 
Sketches by Francis J. Rigney 


‘“ D4?: how big do you 
spose my zone of 
influence is?” Jimmie 
Waters asked rather hesi- 
tatingly, his eyes fixed 
on the cereal before him. 
James Waters, Sr., laid 
down his fork, gazed at 
his thirteen-year-old son 
in amazement and gasped, 

“Your zone of what?” 

Jimmie’s face flushed as 
he heard his older brother 
Herbert laugh and say 
something about the 
“budding sociologist.” 

“Oh, let it go— 
itdoesn’t matteranyway,” 
the boy replied to his V7 
startled father’s inquiry, PY 
as he busied himself fe- 
verishly in attacking his breakfast. His feel- 
ings had been hurt. He had asked a serious 
question, mighty serious, and his father had 
looked at him as if he were crazy, and his 
brother had laughed aloud. Jimmie wished 
with all his heart that they would forget 
about it. 

“But it does matter, son, we want to know. 
What was the expression, ‘zone of influence’?”’ 
Jimmie’s father could be sympathetic at 
times. 

“Yeah, that’s what the General said— 
zone of influence.” 

“Might have known it would be some- 
thing that the Gen- 
eral had said. Kid, 
you're sure strong for 
your Scoutmaster. 
Good for you!”— 
this from his older 
brother. 

“T don’t know, 
Jim, just what Mr. 
Barrett may have 
meant. How did he 
use it in talking 
to you?” The boy’s 
father had ex- 
changed a knowing 
glance with Mrs. 
Waters across the 
table. He asked the 
question in as sym- 
pathetic and as serious a tone as he could. 

Jimmie, partially at ease again, explained: 

“Well, the General told us that each of us 
has a zone of influence, a sort of territory 
in which people judge what happened by the 
kind of fellows we are. He said that if we 
played the game the best we could, and did 
our level best that our zone of influence— 
those are just the words he used—would 
reach outside of Harmonville, maybe to 
Chicago, maybe all over the country.” 

“Mr. Barrett is a wonderful young man. 
I’m glad he’s your leader, Jimmie,” his 
mother spoke for 
the first time dur- 
ing the conversa- 
tion. 

“Well, I sup- 
pose your zone of 
influence, as_ the 
General calls it, 
just extends for a 
couple of blocks. 
Do you know what 
he means by ‘play- 
ing the game’?” 
Jim’s father was 
genuinely in- 
terested. 

“Oh, just doing 
the best you can 
and giving every- 
body a fair break 
and not squealin’ 
when you get a 
bad break. That’s what the General says 
it means.” 

_Jimmie’s twenty-year-old brother was on 
his feet. “I’ve got to tear or I'll be late to 
class. See you to-night.” As he hurried 
down the street, the phrase “zone of in- 
fluence” kept ringing in his ears. 

_ And a few minutes later as James Waters, 
Sr., released the clutch and his car started 
slowly down the street, he repeated half 
aloud “zone of influence” —doing your level 
best—giving others a fair break—not squeal- 
ing when you get a bad break—‘“‘zone of in- 
fluence.” 
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And Jimmie on his way 
to school wondered what 
he might do to extend his 
zone of influence. It was 
pretty hard for a thirteen- 
year-old boy—cooped up 
; in school all day long— 
Z7f todo much about it. Yet 
the General had said that 
no boy ever knew how far 
his power might reach. 


“TYON’T bother to 
write that letter, 
Miss Johnson. I’ve 
changed my mind about 
making that appoint- 
ment.” James Waters, 
Sr., watched as his secre- 
tary drew a long vertical 
line through shorthand 
hieroglyphics in her dictation book. ‘That 
will be all just now. Please ask Mr. Brown 
to step in.” 

“Did you wish to see me, sir?” 

“Yes, sit down, Brown. Would you like 
to take charge of the Anderson Branch?” 
Mr. Waters’ gray eyes watched the man’s 
face light up. 

“Would I like it? Of course I would. But 
I understood that, well—I had heard that 
another man was coming in for that,” Brown 
made no attempt to hide the happiness he 
felt. 

“Yes, we had almost decided to bring 

a man down from the 
He Chicago branch. But 
I’ve been thinking 
about how you’ve 
played the game here 
for all these years, 
faithfully,doing your 
best—constantly ex- 
tending your zone 
of influence — and I 
feel that it’s only 
fair, just playing the 
game, to give you 
the chance that 
you’ve earned. You 
deserve the position. 
That will be all just 
now.” 

The young lady at 
the typewriter was startled to hear her em- 
ployer whistle. He didn’t often whistle in 
the office. But James Waters, Sr., was espe- 
cially happy to-day. 


“NO FELLOWS—even if you think it’s 
sissified or whatever you think, I’m not 
going to touch the stuff. It won’t do me any 
good. It may doa lot of harm. But drink- 
ing moonshine—even just tasting it—isn’t 
playing the game with Mother and Dad and 
the school. Now go ahead and laugh and 
call me a prude, but I mean it”—and the 
gang knew that 
Waters 
meant it. 

But they didn’t 
laugh. Instead 
they put their 
flasks away rather 
sheepishly — and 
Herbert Waters 
threw back his 
shoulders as he 
walked towards 
home that night. 
There was a new 
twinkle in his eye 
and an added 
spring in his 
step. 

He was playing 
the game—he was 
doing _his_ best. 
He was making 
himself count in his zone of influence. 

An hour later at the dinner table Herbert 
tried—rather blunderingly, as big brothers 
often do—to open the subject. 

“Jimmie, have you thought any more 
about your zone of influence? Honest, 
kid, I mean it.” 

Jimmie was unconvinced. 

“Son,” his father added as he looked very 
intently into the center of his salad, “you'll 
never know how far your zone of influence 
may reach if you just keep playing the game 
—doing the best you can—extending your 
zone of influence.”’ 
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A LOT OF SCOUTS 
ARE REALLY COMFORTABLE THIS SUMMER 


YOU, TOO, can be comfortable. If the Scout Executive by any 
chance has neglected to supply Flit to the camp, it probably will be 
found, with the handy Flit Sprayer, at the nearest drug, grocery, 
hardware or general store. 

If the camp is supplied with Flit, you are not being bothered with 
mosquitoes or flies either in tent or out. Inside, by closing the flaps 
and spraying Flit liberally, all the pests are killed. Better plan to 
do this just before going to bed and then put out the lights so that 
they won’t attract others. Outside, you can repel mosquitoes and 
black flies for long periods by spraying your clothes and the canoe 
or blanket or ground wherever you are. 

Flit is the largest selling insect-killer because it contains more 
killing ingredients and because it is manufactured and tested with 
the utmost care. Every batch is tried on live insects before shipment. 

Until Flit was discovered scout camps were certainly not so pleasant 
as they are now. And the makers of Flit feel they have done a 


good turn for Scoutdom. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Flit is sold only in the yellow can 
with the black band. Do not accept 


substitutes. For best results, use 
the Flit Sprayer. 
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SILVER ACE 


Flying Models 





Ov 50,000 boys have built and 
flown SILVER ACES with 
marked success. Designed by pilots 
and engineers, every SILVER ACE 
model represents the most advanced 
gen in this highly specialized 
field. For appearance, speed, dura- 
tion and distance they are supreme, 
and make possible to every boy the 
enjoyment of this inspiring new 
national sport in the best way. 


r—------Mail this Coupon------ — 
AERO MODEL COMPANY 
Dept, L28, 111 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


I enclose 5 cents for your new 1930 catalog de- 
scribing $1.50, 44-ounce Flamingo construction set, 
quality supplies, 24 famous SILVER ACE ships and 
a History of Flight. 














iD BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 










The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
ee 
completeline m off t 
from. Prompt ship wy may ha yg 
Please state kind of boat in which you are a7, 


interested, 
ow» SREROLANES, PE Me 
\|LEA THERCRAFT ; 








for BOYS 


Scout Masters, Group Leaders and Home- 
workers‘are using Leathercraft more and more 
because boys prefer to work with leather. 
Belts, Axe Sheaths, Moccasins, Book Covers 
and many other valuable articles are made 


y 
ery thing 
necessary to make a useful article of leather. 
Send your order for Official Boy Scout 
Leathercraft packages direct to the Depart- 
ment of Scout Supplies—2 Park Ave., New 
OR 








York City. 
; "Address Department R30 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 








LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys ha 1 d rising talent 


during time because it develops 
originality i. They have sold 
dra wh 





cartoonists, rom 
$50 to $300 a week Whether you 
thin 
send for sample Picture 
Chart to test your emer. and 
facts about the bilities car- 
tooning 





for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *Civenct‘onis 


FREE TO BOYS iow. 


NOW! 
“BB Magic”’ tells the wonderful story of round 
shot; its importance and place i: boy training. BB 


Points way to leadership, self-expression, poise 
and concentration. Makes crack shots. Belongs 

in every boy’s pocket, every parent’s desk. Your MAGIC 
copy FREE. Write at once. 

















“W BENJAMIN— 


25 SHOT AUTOMATIC 
"THE MYSTERY RIFLE” 
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have cut out almost off the road? They’re 
chain tread tires. Thing to do now is find his 
car and see if its tires tally with these.” 
“Bud Dudley’s no boob!” protested Pilot 
Chandler. ‘If he’s planned a get-away like 
this, he certainly isn’t going to pull it in his 
car. That red roadster of his is too well- 
known through this state. Someone would 
remember having seen it and his jig would be 


up. 

“He may have used it at the start,” con- 
tended Shrimp. “Thing for us to do is get to 
Carlsboro and see if his car is in the store 
garage. There must be a night-watchman on 
duty in that store. He might be able to tell 
us something. We’ve found out as much as 
we can here. These car tracks are lost the 
minute the car’s been driven back onto the 
road. But, you’ll notice, the car was headed, 
after Mr. Dudley got in it, in the direction of 
Carlsboro.” 

“Right!” observed President Miller. “As 
for us visiting the store this time in the morn- 
ing, we’d have to take police authority with 
us. Heaven knows where to get hold of 
Sheriff Tucker now. I imagine he’s out in 
the county some place.” 

“Tf we can’t get him, perhaps Carlsboro’s 
chief of police?” suggested Ding. 

“We'll see,” said the president. “I'll 
get back to the office and get on the phone. 
I’m walking around to the gate. If you 
fellows want to risk your trousers climbing 
back over that fence—you’re welcome!” 

“Once is plenty!” grinned Fuzzie. 

“T still can’t figure this,” reiterated Pilot 
Chandler, as the group set out together. 
“Even after seeing what you fellows have 
pointed out. The evidence now indicates 
beyond a doubt that Mr. Dudley cold- 
bloodedly planned this whole thing, taking a 
daring chance on it working out. But why 
should he do it? A wealthy, successful 
business man like himself? Apparently he 
desired everyone to think him dead. He had 
intended to vanish completely. And he 
might have done it, too, if you fellows hadn’t 
had the foresight to start your investigation 
where you did!” 

“Maybe that’s why we get somewhere,” 
offered Ding, with no intention of bragging. 
“Because we’re just dumb enough to want to 
begin where other folks wouldn’t think it 
worthwhile looking!” 

“There’s something in that,” approved 
President Miller, only to add, hastily. “With 
the exception of the dumbness!” 

Arrived back at the office of United Air- 
ways, President Miller first put in a phone 
call for Sheriff Tucker. He was surprised at 
reaching the Sheriff himself who had just re- 
turried from a trip to the region of Spider lake. 

“Been trying for the last ten minutes to 
get in touch with you!” announced the 
Sheriff. ‘‘Got some real news. We found the 
parachute drifted ashore from Spider lake. 
No sign of Dudley. Looks like he lit in the 
lake, squirmed out of his parachute and 
tried to swim ashore but couldn’t make it. 
We’re going out soon as it’s daylight and 
drag the lake.” 

“Just a minute!” spoke President Miller, 
putting his hand over the mouthpiece so 
that he could talk with those about him. 
“Boys, the Sheriff just tells me he’s recovered 
the parachute from Spider lake. How do you 
explain that?” 

Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie looked their 
frank astonishment. 

“Ask him how he came to be searching 
near Spider lake?” Ding requested. “There 
was lots of other ground he might have 
covered.” 

President Miller repeated the question. 

“That was my bright idee!”’ came the 
answer over the phone. “Chandler told me 
what route he took and I went out around 
Spider lake on a hunch. You know several 
other air mix-ups have happened out that 
way. Something else I’d like to say! Find- 
ing that parachute without Dudley means 
that he put up a fight for his life. He didn’t 
jump from that plane to commit suicide. 
No, sir! And as soon as we're sure he’s dead 
we'll have the coroner in on the case to fix 
the cause of death. You and Pilot Chandler 
can consider yourselves under technical 
arrest till we get this thing straightened out. 
Maybe something happened up there in the 
air that Chandler isn’t talking about!” 

“Don’t get excited, Sheriff!” pleaded 
President Miller. “Listen to me. Your 





friends, the ‘air detectives’—” 


“Don’t tell me they’ve found the body!” 
exploded Sheriff Tucker. 

““No, but they’ve found certain evidence 
that leads to the store in Carlsboro. It’s 
important that we visit that store as soon as 
possible. Will you meet us in fifteen minutes 
on the corner half a block from this store 
and go over with us?” 

“TI suppose they expect to find Dudlev 
there?” remarked the Sheriff, with biting 
sarcasm. “All right, Mr. Miller. Just so 
you make it snappy. I want to get back out 
to that lake!” 

Fifteen minutes later a bewildered Sheriff 
Tucker was listening to all but unbelievable 
information as furnished him by Ding, 
Shrimp and Fuzzie. 

“Well, they can’t be Dudley’s footprints, 
that’s all there is to it!” he declared, with an 
angry twirl of his drooping mustache. “If 
he jumped off the plane, how would I be 
finding this parachute out in the lake? It’s 
the parachute Dudley was wearing, isn t it, 
Chandler. You’ll swear to that?” 

“Yes, sir!” answered Chandler, completely 
nonplused. 

“Then he took it out there and threw it in 
the lake!” retorted Shrimp. “It’s all a part 
of a frame-up!” 

Sheriff Tucker ground his teeth, im- 
patiently. 

“You kids may have pulled one or two 
good jobs,” he said. ‘But you’re all wet on 
this one. Those footprints just happened to 
be where that dragging spot was.” 

The business streets of Carlsboro were 
deserted as it was now four o’clock in the 
morning with the first streaks of daylight 
appearing in the sky. Carlsboro’s Big Store 
looked particularly lifeless as the small army 
approached upon it. Sheriff Tucker and 
two deputies led the procession followed by 
President Miller and Pilot Chandler with 
Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie bringing up the 


rear. 

“What do you think?” Ding asked of 
Shrimp, in a low voice. 

“He hasn’t changed my mind!” rejoined 
Shrimp. “It’s just like him to discount 
anything we do! But why should he be 
going to the store this time of day if he 
didn’t think there might be something to our 
findings? It’s a cinch the night-watchman 
wouldn’t know anything about Dudley’s 
falling in the lake—if he did! But if Dud- 
ley’s pulled what we figure, the night-watch- 
man might know plenty!” 

“‘Shrimp’s dope sounds pretty straight to 
me!”’ seconded Fuzzie, as the group brought 
up in front of the main door and Sheriff 
Tucker peered within. 

“Nothing but a light in the back office,” 
he said, as he looked down the row on row 
of counters with merchandise covered by 
white sheets of canvas. “Old Otto Ebner’s 
the watchman here. He’s a little deaf. We'd 
better go around the back way and jiggle the 
lock. He’ll never hear us out front.” 

Entering the alley the party came upon a 
car parked just across from the store. 

“Hello!” said the Sheriff. ‘Whose car 
is this?” 

He examined it and turned away with a 
shrug of his shoulders. Shrimp made it 
a point to look at the tires even though 
the car quite obviously, was not the red 
roadster. 

“No chain treads on that machine,” said 
the Sheriff, and grinned his amusement. 

‘“‘Here’s the garage off here,” pointed Ding, 
“Tf you’ll lift me up, Fuzzie, I'll shoot the 
flashlight through the window and see if 
Dudley’s car is there.” 

Shrimp gave Fuzzie a hand and Ding went 
into the air, grasping the outer window ledge. 
He flashed the light on and peered within as 
the rest of the party watched proceedings. 

“The red roadster’s there,” Ding dis- 
covered. “And, say—Shrimp—she’s got 
chain treads!” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Sheriff Tucker. “I 
can find you three dozen cars with chain 
treads right in this town!” 

“Then you ought to question their owners 
where they were with their cars last night,” 
said Shrimp. ‘Until you find one who either 
can’t account for the whereabouts of the car or 
admits he stopped near.the United Airways’ 
fence and explains what he stopped for.” 

“Rats!” denounced Sheriff Tucker, as he 
rattled the lock in the door. ‘You fellows 
would put me to a whole lot of trouble over 
nothing! What you want to learn is how to 
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tell when you’re dealing with false clues, 
You'll never get very far till you do!” 
Ding, Shrimp and Fuzzie had nothing to 


say. 
“That night-watchman isn’t coming to the 
door very fast,” commented President Miller 
“Here he is!” said the Sheriff, as the face 
of a stoop-shouldered old man of about sixty 
peered out cautiously. “Hello, Otto! It’s 
me! Sheriff Tucker! Open up, will you?” 
The old night-watchman slipped the bolt. 
“What you want?” he asked, concernedly. 
“Like to come in for a minute,” said the 
Sheriff, pushing his way past old Mr. Ebner 
who gazed at the remainder of the party 
askance. . 
‘Does all these people have to come in?” 
he asked. ‘My orders is to allow nobody.” 
“They’re all with me!” replied Sheriff 
Tucker. “T’ll vouch for ’em!” 
“Hey?” asked the old night-watchman, 
putting a hand to his ear. 
“T say, I won’t let ’em steal anything!” 
said the Sheriff, jabbing the old man in the 


Tibs. 

But Otto Ebner, who was usually very 
affable, was not in a joshing mood tonight. 
He looked upon the group as intruders. A 
sound in the front part of the store caused 
all to look that way. 

“Sheriff!” cried Ding. ‘There’s a man at 
the front door! He’s trying to get out!” 

“Hold on there, you! Wait a minute!” 
shouted the Sheriff, starting up the aisle 
and drawing his gun. 

The figure at the front end of the store 
swung about in the semi-darkness. All 
hurried up the aisle toward him. 

“Who are you? What you doing here?” 
demanded Sheriff Tucker as the group came 
upon a man with jet black hair and smooth 
face, rather roughly dressed. 

“‘He—he’s all right!” cried the old night- 
watchman. ‘“He’sa newman, I’m breaking 
him in!” 

“What’s your name? Where’d you come 
from? I’ve never seen you around town 
before,” said the Sheriff. 

“My name’s Henry Billiter,” replied the 
man, apparently upset by this rather violent 
attitude toward him. “I—a—Mr. Dudley 
brought me over from Moulton City.” 

“He did, eh? When?” 

“Yesterday morning, sir.” 

“‘Ain’t you pretty young to be taking up 
night-watchman’s work?” 

“Tt was just to be temporary, sir. Mr. 
Ebner’s not been feeling so well and Mr. Dud- 
ley wanted to relieve him for a month or 
two. He took me off another job to fill in. 
Said he wanted me to get acquainted with the 
store in Carlsboro. You see he’s training me 
to be a display manager and he figured I could 
have the run of the store nights to study 
out counter displays and layouts.” 

Sheriff Tucker looked the man over un- 
certainly. = 

“Well, all that’s Greek to me. But if 
that’s the case, what were you doing trying 
to beat it by the front door?” 

“‘T was just going across the street to get a 
cup of coffee for us both,”’ said the man. 

“T see. So Mr. Dudley’s interested in 
you, eh?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Well, do you know where Mr. Dudley is 
to-night?” 

The new man exchanged glances with the 
old night-watchman and shook his head. 

“What did he say?” asked old Otto Ebner. 

“He asked me if I knew where the boss 
was to-night?” 

“Oh!” said the veteran night-watchman. 
“T don’t know exactly. He left here after 
nine o’clock when the store closed.” 

“Tn his red roadster?” ventured Ding, 
purposely loud. 

‘Well, now I just didn’t notice,” answered 
Otto. 

“T did,” said the new man. ‘He didn't 
take his car. He left inacab. But I don't 
know where he was going. Perhaps Mr. 
Gilbert, manager of the store would know. 
You see we wouldn’t know much about Mr. 
Dudley’s private business.” 

“That’s right, you wouldn’t,” decided 
the Sheriff. ‘Well, I won’t be getting Mr. 
Gilbert out of bed just yet but you two might 
be interested to know that your boss fell 
from an airplane on the way to Chicago!” 

“What?” An expression of pain and shock 
crossed the face of the new man. ‘‘Was he— 
What happened?” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“What you say?” demanded the old 
night-watchman, seeing the reaction on the 
new man’s face. “‘What’s the matter?” 

“Mr. Dudley,” repeated the Sheriff, ‘fell 
from an airplane tonight and lit in Spider lake. 
We've found his parachute but we haven’t 
found him. Looks like he was drowned!” 

“No, no!” cried old Otto Ebner. “You 
don’t tell me! Mr. Dudley! My good 
poss! I work for him sixteen years! He fall 
from plane. Hedead! No, no, no!” 

The expression of sorrow was genuine. 
The old night-watchman fumbled for a hand- 
kerchief and turned his head away. The 
new man took a step toward him and patted 
old Otto Ebner’s shoulder with an attempt 
at consolation. Everyone in the party was 
afiected by the show of grief. 

“You boys satisfied?” said Sheriff Tucker, 
turning upon them. 

“Yes,” nodded Ding, backing away. 

“Me, too!” acknowledged Shrimp, a bit 
shamefacedly. But he stiffened and stared 
as he saw the new man take another step and 
limp as he did so—favoring the left foot. 
“Wait! Ask this man just one more ques- 
tion! Ask him how long he’s had that limp?” 

“You gone plumb crazy?”’ rejoined Sheriff 
Tucker. “I won’t ask him no such thing!” 

“Then I will!” decided Shrimp. “Mr. 
Billiter, would you mind telling us—I saw 
you limping just now and I’m wondering 
what caused it?” 

“Oh, that?” replied the new man. “I’ve 
limped ever since I was four years old. In- 
fantile paralysis.” 

“T’msorry,”’ said Shrimp, hanging his head. 

“Come on, we’ve bothered these men 
enough!” said Sheriff Tucker, impatiently. 
“This is all a lot of nonsense.” 

The group moved toward the rear of the 
store. 

“Here!” volunteered the new man. “No 
use your going out the back. I'll open the 
front door for you.” 

Suiting the action to the word he inserted 
key in lock and swung the front door open. 

“Thanks,” said the Sheriff and led the 
way out. 

“Let me know if you hear any more about 
Mr. Dudley!” the old night-watchman called 
after them. ‘“‘I can’t believe he’s dead! I 
can’t believe it!” 

The door closed upon the group and the 
lock clicked. As the group walked out to the 
curb under a flickering street lamp, Sheriff 
Tucker turned upon the three boys. 

“That’s the last time I investigate any 
evidence you fellows dig up! I don’t know 
what you expected to find out by going to the 
store and the way you had me jumping on 
that other man! What was the idea? Did 
you think he was Mr. Dudley? Say! I know 
Dudley! He doesn’t look at all like that! 
And he don’t limp!” 

“But he might be limping now,” explained 
Shrimp, much embarrassed. ‘That is, if the 
footprints we followed were his. You see, the 
left footprint was lighter than the right which 
would indicate——” 

“Bunk!” denounced the Sheriff, with a 
disgusted wave of his hand. “You boys are 
going to seed. Of all wild ideas——” 

At this moment the sudden sound of a car 
motor starting up caused all to look down the 
street. No sign of a car and yet the sound 
came from nearby! 

“It’s that car we saw in the alley!” cried 
Ding. “Come on, gang! Let’s see who’s in 
it!” 

The three bounded off, rushing the half 
block beside the Big Store to the alley-way 
as Sheriff Tucker, President Miller and Pilot 
Chandler stood looking after them with 
mingled feelings of amusement and irritation. 

“Crazy kids!” condemned the-Sheriff. 

As the boys reached the alley, the car shot 
out. To the amazement of the onlookers, 
the three “air detectives” were seen to leap 
for the running board, at the same time 
shouting for help. A figure in the car now 
tried to push them off as he swung the car 
down the street in the opposite direction 
from the front of the store. But the boys 
clung to the car and reached in at the driver. 

“Something’s up!” decided the Sheriff. 
“They’ve probably jumped on some inno- 

cent bird. If they have I’ll give ’em a good 
spanking!” 

With this he hurried off down the street 
followed by his deputies and a wondering 
President Miller and Pilot Chandler. 

_ “Grab the steering gear!” yelled Ding to 
Shrimp. ‘Turn her toward the curb!” 

“Get off my car! Let me alone!” cried the 
lone occupant, struggling to get under way. 

The driver jammed his foot against the 


accelerator and the car leaped forward with a 
lurch. Its sudden spurt shook Fuzzie loose 
and-sent him sprawling into the street. But 
Shrimp had now secured a grasp of the wheel 
and, with a wrench, sent the car up over the 
curb. 

“Look out!” he shouted to Ding, and both 
of them crouched on the running board as the 
car crashed into a store front. 

There followed a shower of window glass 
and the front wheels crumpled. The man in 
the car was thrown forward against the wind- 
shield. 

“Great grief!” exclaimed an. agonized 
Sheriff, as he ran up. ‘Now those kids 
have done it!” 

Prying open the car door, Ding and 
Shrimp reached inside and dragged the limp 
form of the driver into view. The figure was 
that of the new night-watchman! 

“This man’s Mr. Dudley!” accused 
Shrimp, addressing a wide-eyed Sheriff 
Tucker. “He doesn’t answer the description 
but I’m positive that’s who he is! Examine 
that left knee. If it’s been injured—that 
proves it!” 

“Let me go!” pleaded the man. 

“So you were going for a cup of coffee, 
eh?” retorted the Sheriff. ‘Well, I don’t 
think you’re Dudley but you’re a suspicious 
character all right! How doI know? May- 
be you were in cahoots with old Otto to rob 
that store!” 

Grasping the man’s left trouser leg, Sheriff 
Tucker jerked it up above the knee, revealing 
a crude bandage and blood-stained under- 
wear. 

“You see!” cried Shrimp, jubilantly. ‘TI 
was right! [I tell you, Sheriff, this is Mr. 
Dudley. He’s shaved his mustache and dyed 
his hair but it’s Mr. Dudley just the same!” 

President Miller and Pilot Chandler 
studied the man carefully. 

“Jingo!” exclaimed Chandler. ‘There is a 
resemblance, now that you take such changes 
into consideration!’ 

“The boy’s right!’ gasped the man, sink- 
ing down weakly on the curb. ‘It’s no use. 
I can’t cover up. I tried to get away. It’s 
no use!” 

“Well, shoot me for a spy!” swore the 
Sheriff. ‘You Mr. Dudley! And did old 
Otto know it?”’ 

The figure of him who had so shortly been 
one of the state’s most energetic and dynamic 
business men, convulsed in sobs. 

“Yes. But don’t be blaming old Otto! 
I’m a ruined man. I’ve lost practically 
everything in the stock market. You see, 
I’m insured for half a million dollars to pro- 
tect my interests. I’ve trained my son in the 
handling of my business, which I’d intended 
to leave him. I figured, if I could get the use 
of my insurance money, my son could put it 
in the business and keep it from going to the 
wall. My plan was to lay low for a few years 
till my business got back on its feet and I 
could make good this insurance money—then 
return and confess the whole thing. But 
now I’m ruined—disgraced——” 

Mr. Dudley’s feelings overwhelmed him. 
Sheriff Tucker directed his two deputies to 
lead the distraught business man away. 

“Some mess!” he said, viewing the wreck- 
age. ‘“‘Wonder where Dudley got this other 
car? Say! I forgot to ask him how his para- 
chute got out in Spider lake. But I suppose I 
could find out by asking you fellows!” 

The Sheriff turned to Ding, Shrimp and 
Fuzzie. 

“We haven't the slightest idea!” the three 
answered, mockingly, almost together. 

Sheriff Tucker stepped toward them threat- 
eningly but he could not conceal a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“What you gonna do with the likes of 
these?” he appealed to President Miller and 
Pilot Chandler who shook their heads in ad- 
miration. “Just when you’ve got them 
figured as dumber than dumb, they pull one 
on you that’s enough to make an old detec- 
tive turn in his badge. I declare I’d never 
have tumbled that man was Dudley! He 
sure must have been busy the last couple 
hours covering his tracks! A little more and 
he’d have done it, too, because his disguise 
was perfect.” 

“Not quite perfect,” denied Shrimp, 
authoritatively. “He changed his looks all 
right but there was one thing he couldn’t 
disguise.” 

“What's that?” asked the Sheriff. 

“His limp!” Shrimp rejoined as his two 
fellow detectives nodded triumphantly. 
“And that’s what trapped him!” 

“‘Case dismissed!” said the Sheriff. “You 
fellows win!” 
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The Telephone 


Cable 


CLA Bell System Advertisement 


Pzrnaps you have noticed a telephone man 
working on a platform hung from the wire 
that carries an overhead cable. Or Have seen 
a man at work in a telephone manhole in the 
street. They are cable splicers. There are 
thousands of them working for Bell Tele- 
hone Companies throughout the country, 
joining lengths of cables which may contain 
several hundred wires. 

In order to splice a telephone cable it is 
first necessary to remove from the ends to be 
— a piece of the lead sheath that covers 
the wires. This is done by cutting the lead 
with a heavy knife. 

After the sheath is removed, the splicer 
can get at the wires inside in order to make 
the needed joints. As the insulation on the 
wires is made of especially dried paper, it is 
first necessary to protect it so that it will not 
take up moisture from the air. This is done 
by pouring melted paraffin over the wires 
until the aper is thoroughly saturated. 

Each wine, ‘ak thle may be as many as 
3636 in a single cable, must be joined to an- 
other in the next length of cable. Electrical 
tests are made to make sure that the right 
wires are joined. As the wires are connected 
they must be insulated by slipping a small 
paraffined tube of cotton fabric over the joint. 

After all the wires in the cable have been 
joined, a short piece of lead pipe is slid over 
the splice, with its ends overlapping the two 
me of cable. These ends are then beaten 

own until they fit snugly around the cable. 
Then they are soldered to the cable sheath by 
means of a ‘‘wiped”’ = similar to those 
made by plumbers on lead water pipes. 

7 7 

Of the 67 million miles of wire in the Bell 
Telephone System, about 93 per cent are now 
in cable. 

The use of storm-resisting cable is only one 
of the many safeguards Bell System scientists 
have developed to give you seliable telephone 
service at all times. These scientists are al- 
ways trying to make your service the best 
to be had—today and through the years 
to come. 
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KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 947 








A school of 200 boys in tne 
mountains of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Training the individual 
boy. Endorsed by all American 


colleges and universities. Re- 
ports on 1929 Kiski graduates in 
26 colleges show a 100% success. 
Tuition, $1100. Send for “‘The 
Kiski Plan.” 


Saltsburg, Pa. 
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or Trombone 


Social opportunities; money-making op- 
portunities; friends; trips; popularity every- 
where, these are the kind of “breaks” you 
get when you can play an instrument. 
Either trumpet or trombone is deal for a 
young man, Buescher has made them easy 
to master; beautiful to hear. 


Take One Home for Six Days 


Try any Buescher in your own home six 
days free. Test yourself, See how easy. Send 
coupon for beautiful illustrated folder- 
catalog of your favorite instrument. Easy 
terms. Play while you pay. Tear out coupon 
now. No obligation. Mail right away. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
804 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. B25 
dy obli 
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HIT THE BULLS EYE 
WITH 


FUNGUN | 


Nothing elselike it. Registers 
where it hits the target. Abso- 
lutely harmless, Looks like a 
real gun.improve your marks- 
manship—indoors or out. Price 
$1.00. If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you write: Deeks Mfg., Co., 
Inc.,i09 Arch St., Camden, N.J, 
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3 Great Planes $4 


One Snipe bey 19 | in, wing, h 85c;1 Baby R.0.G 
18 in. My 


2Be—all 3 kits bp si, postpaid. Big value. 


Wonder Glider, latest desig, 165 16 in. balsa wings, a 20c 


real glider, instructions, k’ edfor .. 
10 ts 10in. Glider, unusual od complete, postpaid. 
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3.W. ALEXANDER & vs Aircraft Div., 1129-1 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


31,12 in ‘or J 16 bry wing Glider, worth 
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SPORT ano CRAFT. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG CONTAINS DETAILED AMPRIC 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING- 25 
LEMONWOOD BOWS, YEW BOWS, SELF ARROWS, FOOTED ARROW, 
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Does Your Mirror Reflect Rough 
: Pimply Skin? 


vw CUTICURA 


And Have a Clear Skin! 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 8B, Malden, Mass. 














“What’s that? Us laying our hands on 
the assassin? Not this baby! No, sir-ee! 
I’m all for turning what we have over to the 
police, now.” 

“Well, we’ll go down to the Bureau. If 
this gent’s in the rogue’s gallery, the police 
will do the rest, and we’ve practically got 
our scoop, all but for following them up for 
exclusive pictures of the arrest and a story, 
and the credit is ours for having ‘put the 
finger’ on the right guy. But if heisn’t one 
of the celebrities on file, we’ve still got a lot 
of digging to do on our own hook.” 

At Police Headquarters Layor asked for 
Sergeant Sprenger. 

The Sergeant took the photograph and 
gazed at it for a full minute. 

“Sorry,” he said, “I’ve never seen him 
before, though for just a second I thought 
you had a picture of Datucci. This one 
isn’t in our files,” he added with finality. 
“Of that I am sure. Will you excuse me? 
I am just in the midst of a lot of filing. Sorry 
I couldn’t help you.” 

He left them looking dismally at one 
another. 

“We'll ye _ over to Darucci’s,” 
Layor said griml 

“How will that help? You’re not going 
to ask one of the family if Darucci has a 
big, mean-looking brother who might have 


done some shooting this morning, are you?”’- 


“Wait and see.” Layor switched on the 
motor and drove slowly, as though getting 
some place were secondary to something he 
had on his mind. 

“This story is worth taking a little risk 

n,” he said. “Ever do any burglarizing, 
Mick?” 

“Not that I can remember; why?” 

“Well, you’re due to learn a few handy 
little tricks this afternoon, then.” 

““What’re we going to burglarize?” 

“Darucci’s home.” 

“What? Huh-uh. Not this baby! 
Darucci’s.” 

“Never mind. You'll only have to play 
look-out. Sit in the car and blow the horn 
if you see anyone coming that looks like 
they might bust in on my little party.”’ 

“Seriously, Connie, you’re not going to 
try to ‘crash’ the Darucci home?” 

“Sure.” 

“But suppose you get caught?” 

“T’m not going to get caught. Everyone 
connected with Darucci, including his neigh- 
bors, will probably be at the inquest of the 
witness who was shot this morning. In fact, 
most everyone that was in the courtroom at 
the time of the shooting will be subpoenaed 
to testify.” 

“But what are we to burgle?” asked Mc- 
Cue resignedly. 

“We're to burgle a peek into the family 
album.” 

“And you think 

“We'll find a picture of our man in the 
door in it,” Layor finished. He swung 
south on a street littered with carts and 
sidewalk marts, and pulled over to the curb. 

“That’s the house you just passed,” said 
McCue. 

McCue watched him walk slowly back to a 
red stone house and ask a dirty-faced little 
boy something. The latter pointed a stubby 
finger up at the second floor and Layor dis- 
appeared in the gangway. 

In the rear Layor climbed the stairs 
quietly to the second floor, and knocked on 
the door. A few seconds later he knocked 
again and listened intently. 

Satisfied, he drew the screw-driver from 
his belt. A bit of pressure under the molding 
beside the lock, the insertion of a pen-knife, 
and the door swung open. He stepped 
quickly over the threshold into a dirty 
kitchen. 

He investigated each room until he reached 
the parlor floor in the front of the flat. On 
the wall hung several pictures. He peered 
closely at one after another until a small 
family group caught his eye. 

In the car downstairs, McCue waited. 

Fifteen minutes passed. Twenty, twenty- 
five! He got out of the car and looked 
anxiously up at the Darucci flat. Thirty 
minutes were gone, and still no sign of Layor. 
He toyed impatiently with his watch. The 
hands showed the hour to be almost four. 

“Time growing short,” he mused. ‘“In- 
quest’ll probably be over in a few minutes, 
Family’ll be coming home.” 

What could be keeping Layor so long, 


Not 


The Man in the Door 


(Concluded from page 20) 


McCue could not imagine. Finally he got 
out of the car and walked hurriedly to the 
red stone house, and turned in the gang- 
way that Layor had used a half an hour 
before. 

On the second floor, rear, he cautiously 
tried the door of the Darucci flat. It ap- 
peared to be bolted on the inside. He 
knocked gently and waited. The curtains 
in the window to the right of the door stirred. 

The door opened and McCue found him- 
self looking into the yawning muzzle of a 
large revolver. 

“Come in!” a low voice threatened. 

McCue moved through the door and 
looked up into the leering face of the man 
they had set out to find. 

“Why, what’s the idea?” McCue sput- 
tered. 

“Nev mind da idee! You go front room! 
You hev look for Paulo. You fine heem. 
We see wha next!” 

McCue was marched through the long 
gloomy hallway into the front parlor, where 
clothes, as though being hurriedly packed, 
were strewn about. From the depths of an 
arm chair by the window Layor smiled up 
at him. His hands and feet were securely 
bound to the chair with bed sheets. 

“Nice party I got you into, buddy,” he 
said. ‘Sorry.” 

“What happened?” 
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Another climb to regain lost altitude. At 
the top, a mile in the air, the motor’s roar 
lessened and the nose of the ship went over 
again. A dizzy spin followed with things 
on the ground blurred by the whirling 
motion of the ship. There were six turns, 
each imparting a slight jerk that pressed the 
lubber’s body sharply against the safety 
strap. It was called the outside tail spin 
and the sensation was like that experienced 
when pivoting around rapidly. 

And then the earth turned upside down 
again, floating overhead. The ship ‘was fly- 
ing on its back. An uneasy feeling assailed 
the passenger when gasoline flowed from the 
tank vent and sprayed back over the cowling. 
He glanced at the rip cord ring of his ’chute, 
making a mental note that if the gasoline 
caught fire he would waste little time letting 
go all holds. But the pilot righted the plane 
again, and once more sought altitude. 

Then the world went topsy-turvy, reeling 
and turning, now overhead, now away to 
the side and again down below where it 
belonged. Landmarks disappeared and re- 
turned to view in brief glimpses. First they 
were on the right and then on the left. 

The ship was rolling wing over wing like 
a barrel. It was righted. There was 
another long dive followed by a swift ascent. 

Lund went into a vertical climbing roll. 
The earth ceased to exist for a few brief 
seconds while the passenger pressed tightly 
against the back of the seat. He was lying 
on his back, mentally thankful the white- 
caps ahead were not solid. 

Lund throttled down the motor and pushed 
the ship easily forward to an even keel. For 
several seconds it floated indolently. Its 
propeller was turning slowly and the pas- 
senger relaxed again, but it was a brief 
respite. 

The ship was at its greatest height and 
the lubber, from the ground, had seen the 
outside loop for which this pilot was famous. 
The roar of the motor deepened. The lubber 
expected the outside loop. He braced him- 
self, toes gripping the apron, fingers tight 
in the rings and shoulders tucked tightly 
under the rim of the cockpit. The nose went 
over and the engine took up its deep toned 


roar. 

He thought this must be it for the wind 
tore at the helmet of the lubber despite the 
protection of the shield. But it wasn’t. 
Lund turned the nose of the ship into the 
conventional inside loop and then began 
the descent to the field. 

He waggled the wings and the passenger 
looked back over his shoulder. 

“Friendly earth, sober and benevolent,” 
he murmured. 
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“Shut up, you! Sit down... dere!” 
the man who called himself Paulo com- 
manded, shoving a chair at McCue. “Yo, 
hev fine da man who keel for his brudder. 
You will regret!” 

McCue glanced at Layor and noticed the 
eager expression in the latter’s eyes. L, ayor’s 
right hand fluttered at his side. McCy 
nodded, glancing at their captor to see if he 
had noticed Layor signal him in their finger 
language. Evidently he had not. McC 
sat down, slyly watching Layor’s hand. 

The forefinger and little finger were e. 
tended. “K,” read McCue. The hand 
closed and the thumb shot out. . “yy” 
The forefinger and the thumb formed a 
crescent ... “C.” Layor’s hand closed and 
the forefinger and the little finger were again 
ine... “Ee  . ee . SP 

McCue blinked nervously. It was. a long 
chance. But any chance was worth tak. 
ing 

Their captor stood directly before him with 
a sheet, preparatory to binding his legs, 
McCue ‘took a deep breath and brought his 
right foot up with all the power he could 
muster into the man’s abdomen. 

Their captor shrieked and fell, doubled up, 
to the floor, where he lay writhing. McCue 
pounced on ‘the gun he had dropped. 

“Quick, Mick! Cut me loose!” 
called. 

McCue whipped out a pocket knife and 
leaped to his side. 

“Look out! He’s getting up! 
the butt!” 

McCue wheeled and brought the butt 
down on its owner’s head. The man 
slumped to the floor like a wet sack, and 
sighed. 

“Atta boy! He’ll sleep awhile now.” 

A second later Layor was free and at the 
telephone. “Police 1313!” He waited im- 
patiently. “Gimme the Bureau. Hello! 
Hello . . . Chief McDonnell? . . . this js 
Layor of the Herald. Got the man who shot 
the witness in Judge Cardigan’s courtroom 
this morning! . . . At Darucci’s . . . Yes, 
that’s the address. Hurry! .. . and Chief, 
don’t tip off any of the other papers. You 
understand.” 

Layor clicked up the receiver and turned 
to McCue. “Your high school reputation 
as a drop-kicker was sure borne out that 
time, Mickie,” he said. ‘You'll be gradu- 
ated from the cub reporter class as soon as 
this story ‘cracks.’ The squads’ll be here 
> about ten minutes. Everything’s hunky- 

ory 

Ott the rest of the Darucci's don’t get here 
first,” commented McCue. ‘How did friend 
Paulo happen to get you all tied up?” 

“Don’t know,’’ Layor replied, examining 
the gun McCue had taken from the man who 
lay quietly on the floor. “Must have been 
hiding in one of the closets when I came in. 
Anyway, ft doesn’t matter now. It’s a 
forty-one, Mick! Sort of sews up our case.” 
He swung the cylinder out. “Five loaded 
and one empty. Whoopee!” 

“Connie!” McCue had picked up a small 
box on the table. He held it before Layor 
and they both blurted in the same breath, 
“Serenas!” 

They hugged one another in glee. 

“Tf that old devil hadn’t bound me up 9 
tight,” said Layor, rubbing his chafed wrists, 
“T’d almost think we were dreaming. We 
certainly got the ‘breaks’ on this yarn.” He 
went to the phone and called a number. 

The voice at the other end was gruff. 

“What’ll you give for exclusive pictures 
and story on the man that did the shooting 
in the courtroom this morning?” asked 
Layor, winking over his shoulder at Mc 
Cue. 

“What! Who is this?” . 

“Do we get our jobs back and a raise 
in salary?” 

“That you, Layor?” 

“Ves, 

“Where are you?” 

“You didn’t answer my question,” Layo! 


Layor 


Give him 


smiled. 

John Black, editor, swore fluently. Layot 
listened a moment and handed the phone t0 
McCue. “He wants you to talk to a It 
write man.” 

McCue grinned. 

A siren moaned. 

“The squads,” said Layor. “Til go down 
and unlimber my camera while you’re turning 
in the story.” 
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Duzalgeraft ' 


qvcust means hot days but cooler 
A vights, for somehow the old almanac 
knows when the days begin to shorten. 
Certain Scouts, however, will manage to do 
some puzzle-work, for we have a number of 
fine brain-teasers this month. From the far 
Philippines comes a capital puzzle signed 
only “Scoutmaster.’ He ought to make 
quick work of solving the “‘Scout’s Cross- 
word,” but so will many others. 

All material for PuzzLecraFT must reach 
this office by August 1o. Address PuzzLE- 
craFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Earl French, $2 Howard Beeston, $2. 


A Scout’s Cross-Word 
(Prize Puzzle) 
































i 
9 10 
1 
17 
Across 27. A light brown 
28. To push forward 
* >: Scout 29. This study wins 
4. Ranted a merit badge 
6. Seed container Down 
of a flower ; 
7. Asly animal 1. Rank given for 
8. A propeller five badges — 
10. Aninsect 2. A large quantity 
12. Rank given for 3. A ration bag 
ten merit 4. Agrain 
badges 5. To repair 
yA common, g. A sworn state- 
flowerless ment | 
plant 11. The Chief Scout 
7. A pronoun Executive 
18. Boy Scout Hik- 13- Tiberius (abbr.) 
ing (abbr.) 15. Regular Order 
19. Thus (abbr.) 
a. Aprinter’smeas- 16. Aid 
ure 20. Sixth Scout law 
23. Acommon name 22. To deface 
for Ticon- 23- Asailor 


deroga (abbr.) | 25- To accomplish 
24. A boy 27. Sameas 23 across 


26. To wheel —EARL FRENCH. 


Cross-Word Enigma 
My first is in code but not in gain; 
My second, in gain but not in code; 
So is my third; 
My fourth is in code but not in gain; 
So is my fifth; 
My sixth is in gain but not in code, 
So are my seventh and eighth 
My whole is a summer sport.—VERNON 
McCorp. 


A Sailor’s Numerical Acrostic 


r- —-— 3—- — 28 37 8 
MG. . eee ae 
Ree se ee BE oe owe BS 
a A ee BR See eee 
Se Se 
Si SSS OR ren Se oe 8 
r—- “ua:- 24 - OS = 
> ee ee? Bi 
27 -:.3-—_- 2 - - 
5 ee Re ee er Bute, ap 
r—- 35 = 6 - = — 
Im —- 4£-- - 2 -—- = 
r—- 6b6—-a->-—- - — 2 


REapINc Across: 1. The profession of one 
who writes for newspapers. 2. Asylums for 
children without parents. 3. An aircraft that 

the water before it takes off. 4. Giv- 
ing anegative answer. 5. To take a picture. 

6. Audience or spectators. 7. Natural and 
sincere in ~ 8 What a sailor calls a 
landman. g. Competent to judge. 10. 
Atrocious. 11. Acting with jaunty indiffer- 
fice or unconcern 12. Counted. 13. A 
place frequented by invalids. 


1930 


When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initials (indicated by stars) will 
spell the name‘ of a famous naval adventurer 
who was, for a time, in the American service 
and won a great victory. The letters in- 
dicated by the figures from 1 to 37 show his 
regard for the proper manning of ships.— 
“‘SCOUTMASTER.” 


Word-squares 


I. 1. An African antelope. 2. A morn- 
ing reception. 3. To prevent. 4. Courage. 
5. To restrain. 

II. 1. To replace. 2. To penetrate. 3. 
To amass. 4. Weird. 5. Useful for keep- 
ing off the sun.—NorMAN W. Brown. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of fifty letters and form a 
quotation from Dr. Johnson concerning doing 
good 

My 15—30—s5 is unnecessary activity. 
My 46—28—16 is a canine. My 20—47—45 
—36 is pulled apart. My 43—38—11—23— 
40 is necessary to life. My 1—25—34—18 
—so is made by bees. My 7—32—14—41— 
22 is to make amends. My 37—48—27—42 
—13 is contended. My 3—8—21—33—4 is 
a woman whose husband is dead. My 26— 
39—29—19—9 is to rest on the surface of the 
water. My 35—24—44—31—49 is spotless. 
My 1o—4—12—17— is the seaside.—Ray- 
MOND SAYLES. 


Triangles 
(Prize Puzzle) 


ore 6.2.8 4.65% 
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Both of these triangles read the same 
across and up and down. 

I. 1. A figure of speech. 2. Issue. 3. 
Cultivated. 4. A volume of maps. 5 
Popular desserts. 6. A coal-scuttle. 7. 
Forward. 8. In rumor. 

II. 1. In rumor 2. A pronoun. 3. A 
feline. 4. A poisonous plant of the bean 
family. 5. Geneva. 6. An amusing drama. 
7. Broken stone for a roadway, named 
after a Scottish engineer. 8. A figure of 
speech.—Howarp BEESTON. 


Novel Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initials 
reading downward, and also another row 
wit) each recall November memories. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Pertaining to tides. 
2. A league. 3. A big Western farm. 4. 
Rulers. 5. 6. Measures.—BUSTER 
Brown. 


Answers to July Puzzles 


Jury Cross-Worp. Across: 1 Pinwheel. 
6. Snakes. 10. One. 12. W. N. W. 13. 
I’m. 15. P.R. 16. Def. 17. So. 18 Up. 
19. Era. 20. Ed. 21. N. A. 22. Seeks. 
23. Flashcrackers. 31. At. 32 Eo. 34. 
Mo. 35. Rob. 37. Dr. 38. P M. 309. 
Ane. 40. Em. 42. In. 43. Ai. 44. Lama. 
48. Undertones. 49. Egad. 50. S.G. 51. 
Solace. 52. Eternity. 

ANAGRAM Worp-Squar_E. Trip, rode, idea 

.. 

a Diaconat. As you Like It; 
Shakespeare. Across: 1. Access. 2. Psyche 


3. Kayaks. 4. Dakota. 5. Tedium. 6. 
Stroll. 7. Spavin. 8. Meeker. 9. Breath. 
10 Fibers. 11. Toupee. 


CHaARADE. Ho-tel. 
An Orator’s Acrostic. Initials, Patrick 
Henry; from 1 to 26, “Give me liberty or 


give me death.” Across: 1. Plate. 2, 
Alive. 3. Trade. 4. River 5. Items. 6. 
Climb 7. Kings. 8. Hinge. 9. Every. 
to. Never. 11. Rails. 12. Youth. 

Appep Letters. Henry Clay. 

CenTRAL Acrostic. Van Buren. 1. 
Raven 2. Spain 3. Funny. 4. Cabin. 
5. Cruel. 6. Baron. 7. Speed 8. Money. 











Making Good 


in Business 


Al has a good job. He likes it and 
finds it easy because he knows how to 
do things right the first time. 


The boss has his eye on Al. . . likes 
the way he goes about his work... 
plans to give him more responsibility 
as fast as he can shoulder it. 


Al says he got his start with Western 
Union. Thousands of other successful 
boys started the same way. 


Western Union work is ideal training. 
It stimulates initiative, resourcefulness; 


develops poise. As a Western Union 
messenger you will come in touch with 
many different kinds of business every 
day. This helps you choose the one 
you want to follow. 


When there’s an opening, your Western 
Union training will cause the employer 
to consider you favorably. 


If you’re ready for work—think it over. 
Then come in and talk with the 
Western Union manager. He’ll show 
you why Western Union boys make 
good in business. 


WESTERN UNION ra 


Messenger Service 
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Bank On This One, Fellows! 


Then straighten out and zoom through the 
greatest assortment of reading ever offered. 


Adventuring in the barren wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; on the battle fields 
of the World War; through the mysterious lands of the Far East; amidst the cow towns 
and cattle country of the old West; in the jungles of Africa; on the great plains of the 
Canadian Northwest—all around the world. 


Sporting through the months in all lines of sports with famous coaches and star players 


of the day—baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, aquatics, football, basketball, etc. 


Achieving through departments on aviation (model airplane building) how-to-make, 
how-to-do, handicraft, photography, radio, stamp collecting, puzzlecraft and contests. 


The biggest bargain in reading ever offered— 
BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD each for a year, only $2.20. 


Fill in the Coupon 


ATTACH $2.20 
(money order or check) 


= NG I oe 


Mail Today Sure! 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lirz and Open Road for Boys, each 


for one year, to: 


eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee Cee ee eee eee eee ee) 


Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 
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tried to figure out in his mind as to whether 
he would fly over the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
or under it. 

Mr. Elmer E Robinson, Chief Mechanic 
for Glenn Curtiss, describes the plane 
which Mr Curtiss flew: 

“The plane was built under his super- 
vision in a small shop in Hammondsport, 
N. Y., by eight employees. It was a pusher 
biplane with horizontal stabilizer and rudder 
in the rear and a biplane elevator in the 
front. The ailerons were placed between the 
wings and hinged on the outer rear wing 
strut and were controlled by a shoulder yoke 
worn by the’pilot. The rudder was controlled 
by a cable passing through the lower rear 
bamboo poles in order to miss the propeller. 
The motor was fifty horse power, constructed 
in the Curtiss Motorcycle shop and the 
airplane was covered on top of the ribs by 
rubberized silk. (It makes me shiver to 
think of the small wires and bamboo con- 
struction as compared with the material 
used in present day airplanes.) I personally 
assembled the wings and covered them, and 
attended to the final rigging and assembly. 

“When we took the machine to the 
Curtiss Field at Hammondsport, Mr. Curtiss 
carried on very careful tests not only on 
land, but also for emergency landings on 
water. We installed cylindrical shaped 
tanks pointed at each end and three rubber- 
ized silk air bags, placed on a wide board in 
place of the regular landing gear skid, to 
float the ship in case of an emergency land- 
ing on water. While preparing for the flight, 
Mr. Curtiss made several landings on the 
water successfully. 

“After these tests the plane was shipped 
to Albany for assembly and to wait for a 
calm day. Upon arrival at Albany we set 
up a tent on Van Rensselaer Island and 
assembled the airplane. After it was ready 
we waited a week for ideal weather condi- 
tions. Each day we would go out on the 
field, pull grass seed from the dried grass, 
hold it high in the air and drop it to see if 
there was any breeze. At last on the 29th 
of May, the conditions were ideal. Mr. 
Curtiss took an inflated bicycle tube for a 
life preserver, looped it over his neck and 
chest in case he should land in the river. 


The Canding Field 
(Concluded from page 41) 


“You can readily imagine the nervous 
tension when after weeks, and even months, 
of laborious preparation, Mr. Curtiss took 
his seat and I grabbed hold of the propeller 
to crank it. After warming the motor up 
he made a graceful take-off and started on 
what, at that time, seemed a tremendously 
long journey. We watched the take-off 
breathlessly and saw it disappear in the 
distance. This gave us all a peculiar feeling 
because all previous flights had been around 
the landing field with the plane always in 
sight, and this was the first time we had seen 
an airplane fly away until it disappeared. 

“The New York Times chartered a special 
train on the New York Central, and Mrs. 
Curtiss and Augustus Post of the Aero 
Club of America, who, with Alan R. Hawley 
held the balloon record of America, fol- 
lowed the plane down the river.” 

Mr. Curtiss’s account of his flight was 
given in the May issue of the Landing Field. 

I was pleased to receive an invitation 
from Mr. Glenn Curtiss, to accompany him 
upon the twentieth anniversary flight over 
the very same course which he flew in 1910. 
I went out to the Curtiss flying field at 
Valley Stream with Mr. Alan R. Hawley, 
with whom I had done a great deal of 
ballooning in the early days of aeronautics, 
and we entered one of the latest type “Con- 
dor,” twenty-passenger air transport planes, 
the last word in comfort‘ and luxury for 
travelers in the air. We took off accompanied 
by four other twenty-passenger transports, 
and escorted by a squadron of eighteen 
military planes. Our pilot on the way to 
Albany was Capt. Frank J. Courtney, one of 
the foremost flyers in the world to-day, 
who you may remember flew from London to 
Australia in a Moth plane, and on August 
2, 1928, also flew nearly half way across 
the Atlantic Ocean, landing beyond the 
Azores Islands from which point he was 
towed back by the Steamship Minnewaska 
after landing in his Dornier-Napier. We 
flew directly to the Hudson River, and fol- 
lowed the shoreline practically the entire 
way to Albany. At times, Captain Courtney 
allowed the plane to fly itself while he took 
motion pictures of the accompanying ships 
by our side. The entire trip up to Albany 


was accomplished in an hour and fifty min- 
utes with the greatest of comfort, and stories 
related by the passengers of the early days of 
flying, and the hardships seemed to make the 
present journey far more comfortable than 
the wildest dreams of the early enthusiasts. 
We were entertained at Albany by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State and then the 
Mayor, at an honorary luncheon given to Mr. 
Curtiss who arrived from ndsport. 

After lunch we went back to the ships 
at the Albany Airport and Mr. Curtiss 
took off in the “‘Condor” in which we had 
flown from New York City. After reaching 
an altitude of about 3,000 feet, passing over 
the city of Albany, Captain Courtney turned 
over the controls to Mr. Curtiss so that he 
could follow the exact course which he had 
flown twenty years before. The passengers 
noticed right away that there was a new 
pilot at the controls, but Mr. Curtiss soon 
got on to their action and flew like an old 
veteran, although occasionally we were con- 
scious of over-controlling which caused the 
passengers to feel the bumps more than they 
would with a pilot accustomed to flying an 
eight-ton transport ship. Mr. Curtiss com- 
mented on the ease with which the present- 
day large ship was controlled. e said: 
“The controls seemed even more sensitive 
than those of the small light machine in 
which I made the original flight, but as I 
followed the course along the river, I found 
that to-day’s plane had only one disad- 
vantage as compared with my own. I 
caught sight of the two landing places that 
I used on that flight—one at Poughkeepsie 
and the other at the north end of Man- 
hattan—and they were so tiny I knew how 
impossible it would have been to land a big 
plane there to-day with its great bulk, its 
heavy load and high landing speed. Yet, 
I experienced little difficulty getting in and 
out of these landing fields in 1910 with the 
old plane. In the compromise with speed, 
we have had to forego the advantages of 
slow landing, but who can tell what the 
morrow may bring in the way of invention 
to circumvent these obstacles. 

“While we found it difficult to pass the 
New York Central train on the first flight, 
which was made at the speed of fifty-two 
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miles an hour a few hundred feet above the 
surface of the water, and motion pictures 
were made from the door of the baggage car 
on the train, the ‘Condor’ to-day easily left 
the trains behind, cruising along at double 
their speed well over 100 miles an hour, at ah 
altitude of from 3,000 to 4,000 ft., and the 
motion pictures this time were taken at the 
side door of another plane. In fact, we took 
almost all the passengers on the original 
train which followed us down the river on 
board of the airplane to-day. 

“T noticed most particularly the great 
number of automobiles that were on the 
highways of both sides of the river, and it js 
almost safe to predict that in another twenty 
years there will be hundreds of planes 
making a trip such as we made to-day over 
this route, and many thousands of planes 
flying throughout the entire country.” 

The tremendous advance made in the 
speed of present day travel is shown by the 
fact that in 1614, Hendrick Hudson took 
five days for his voyage up the river; Robert 
Fulton in the steamer, Clermont, took 32 
hours in 1807, and in 1835 the steamboat 
Champlain made the distance in 9 hours, 
31 minutes, while the Empire State Express 
of the New York Central cut this time to 
two hours 40 minutes, a record run for 
the railroads. Mr. Curtiss made the first 
flight in two hours 35 minutes, and this 
present flight in an hour and 30 minutes, 
and the “‘Fleetster,’’ a mail plane, made the 
flight in 53 minutes carrying special mail. 
The Sneider Cup Race winner which made 
a speed of 357 miles an hour, would have 
taken only 25 minutes to make this flight. 

Four years ago to-day, only one airline 
in the United States was carrying pas- 
sengers on a regular daily schedule from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. (This was the 
Western Air Express.) Last year the De- 
partment of Commerce stated that 150,000 
passengers were carried, more than in any 
other country; 80,000 miles are flown each 
day over air lines and nearly 20,000,000 miles 
of flying were recorded during the past year. 


HE Prize-Winning Letter for June, How 
Do Birds Fly? was written by Byron 
Troyer, La Fontaine, Ind. 
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the door dropped in place and the water 
was trapped in the flume. By the time the 
bucket was empty and rose, opening the 
trapdoor, the flume was full and the bucket 
filled instantly. The speed of the little mill 
was doubled. 

Stan encouraged the boys to talk while 
they worked. He learned there was a little 
schoolhouse half way between them and 
Yellowcreek, on the main creek. School was 
not in session then; indeed, it kept open only 
five months of the year and there was but one 
teacher for fifty pupils of all ages. 


‘THEY left the new mill and returned to 

the little cabin where they found their 
mother splitting firewood outside the kitchen. 
Stan took the axe from her, completed the 
job, and carried the wood inside. Matt and 
Jed looked on in an embarrassed silence. 

““Reckon I hain’t nary seen no man cut 
firewood,”’ Matt finally said. 

It — a ticklish subject, but Stan stuck to 
his gu 

“We “think a lot of mothers where I live,” 

he told them easily, “so we help them 
sometimes.” 

“Reckon we think a heap o’ our mothers, 
too,” burst out Jed, instantly alert for any 
slight on the mountaineers. 

“But we don’t do wimmen-work fer ’em,” 
added Matt. He remembered helping his 
mother with the roughness the previous day, 
and amended his s atement. ‘“’Ceptin’ Pa 
makes us.” 

Stan egged them on. 


“We think more of 
our mothers than you do of yours, because 
we do the hard work for them.” 
The boys couldn’t find a satisfactory an- 
swer to this, and Stan let the idea sink in. 
Dinner consisted of corn and _leather- 
breeches. After they had finished the rather 


scanty fare they returned to the mill to add 
a few finishing touches. They were soon 
joined by a coupleof young boys froma neigh- 
boring cabin who, hearing of the stranger in 
their midst, sauntered over on slim pretexts. 

‘This be my brother Stan,” Matt proudly 
told them. ‘‘He’s jest now made the fastest 
mill in all the world.” 

“‘Reckon he’s my brother, too,”’ chimed in 
Jed. ‘He hain’t yore brother, fellers, but 
we'll let ye look at him if ye want ter.” 

Stan, feeling like an exhibit at the zoo, 
hid his confusion by working furiously at 
the mill. The tongue-tied visitors could 
only gape in wonder at first, but as the mo- 
ments passed and this “furriner” showed no 
signs of biting or being otherwise dangerous, 
their tongues loosened and Stan was soon in 
the middle of the picturesque mountain 
banter that passed to and fro between his 
brothers and the visitors. Soon they plied 
him with questions, and sat spellbound at 
the tales he told of an outside world of which 
they had never dreamed. 

They made few remarks and asked fewer 
questions, but those they did ask showed a 
keen intelligence and an adaptable imagina- 
tion. It was a strange world to them, this 
place where women and girls were looked 
upon as something more than domestic 
slaves, where there was food and clothes and 
money enough for all who would work for 
them. 

Suddenly, as Stan was telling them of the 
games and sports of his old existence, he felt 
his audience freeze into a rigid suspense. 
The absorbed look on their faces changed 
to one of uncertain fear, and all eyes were 
riveted on something up the creek. Stan 
followed their glances. Bearing down on 
them was the tall, shambling figure of young 
Pete Watkins. 


“I wonder what he wants?” whispered 
Jed to Matt as Pete, looking like an affronted 
lord of creation, approached. 

“T wonder who he wants?” returned the 
more worldly-wise Matt. The two looked 
about as though contemplating flight, but 
something in the cool, self-possessed manner 
of their elder brother restrained them. 
The other two boys were rooted to the ground 
with fear. It was evident that all of them, 
at one time or another, had run afoul of 
Pete. 

Stan rose from the rock on which he was 
sitting as their new visitor approached. 
“Howdy, Watkins,” he said coolly. “Come 
to pay me that visit you promised?” 

“T come ter pay ye a visit right enough,” 
said his acquaintance. “But I figger ye 
hain’t goin’ ter pleasure hit as mech as ye 
mought like. No one hain’t layin’ hands on 
me the way ye did yesterday without sorry- 
in’ fer hit. Yore Pa won’t be a-recognizin’ 
ye come night.” 

Stan felt a fleeting admiration for the 
directness with which Pete came to the 
point. There was no beating about the bush, 
no time wasting preliminaries to draw his 
man into a quarrel. Pete was going to beat 
up this smart city upstart and show him who 
was cock of the roost. He met Pete’s eyes as 
the young mountaineer waded into him. It 
was a small, narrow eye, but it was burning 
bright with resentment against him. The 
next instant Stan lightly ducked his head 
and side-stepped, and a hundred and seventy 
~—_ of Pete Watkins spun by him. Pete 

d launched his initial blow with the same 
directness with which he had stated his 
quarrel. But Stan somehow wasn’t there to 
meet it. 

An exclamation of astonished delight broke 
from the spectators. Pete recovered his 


balance and wheeled around, his face flushing 
darkly. The next second he was on Stan 
again, both fists working away like steam 

ers. Stan was hard put to it to meet 
this barrage of blows which rained upon him 
with sickening thuds. His elbows were well 
in, his head low, his arms protecting his body 
and his fists protecting his head, and he 
summoned to his aid all of the skill in boxing 
for which he had been famous at school. 
He let the storm of blows beat upon him, 
waiting for his opening. It came several 
seconds later. Pete, trying vainly to land a 
blow past his opponent’s guard, kept his 
head up. His guard, if it could be called 
such, was high and wide, and Stan stepped in 
with a corkscrew punch that caught the 
young mountaineer on the point of his chin 
and sent him reeling back with blinking 
eyes. It was a blow that would have felled 
an ordinary man, but Pete merely shook his 
head clear and plunged in again with body 
bruising blows. 

Stan remembered an old adage of the ring: 
“Tf your man wants to box, fight him; if he 
wants to fight, box him. Make him play 
your game.” Well, there was no doubt what 
young Pete wanted to do.. He wanted to 
fight, and fight to the finish. There was 00 
boxing, no skill, in Pete’s technique. All he 
could do was ‘wade in and count on his 
size and strength to finish his opponent 
Pete’s temper was gone, too, and he was 
blindly pounding away at an elusive will-o’ 
the-wisp that’ was never there when his 
blows landed. For Stan was boxing; coolly, 
calmly, skillfully boxing. He couldn't 
escape all of ine blows that came his way; 
and the ones that did reach him jolted him 
down to his legs. But he was content to 
dance away from his fire-eating opponent, 
to duck here and dodge there, to put up arms, 
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dbows and fists when neither footwork nor 
ducking were sufficient. Now and then, as 
the opening presented itself, he stepped in 
quickly and landed a jarring blow on Pete’s 
ploodshot face. He knew that Pete couldn’t 
keep up the pace. With no rounds to give 
him a chance to regain the wind and energy 
he was putting into .his battering tactics, 
Pete would surely weaken. 

So Stan waited. His brothers and their 
two friends went wild as they watched this 
outlandish stranger take all that Pete could 
give and come back for more. To them it 
jooked as though every blow that Pete struck 
reached his younger opponent, and their 
eyes opened wide as the moments passed and 
they noticed that it was Pete who was blow- 
ing hard, who was straining for breath, 
whose face was streaked with blood from 
gashes over his forehead. They forgot their 
ancient fear of the, mountain bully in the 
prospect of seeing their wrongs redressed, 
and the hills reverberated with their cries 
of encouragement to their new champion. 

Stan’s wind was coming hard now, and the 
blows he couldn’t escape were sapping his 
strength. He noticed that Pete was no 
longer rushing in with the same abandon. 
The fury of his attack was slackening, and 
he stumbled frequently. The blood from a 
gash over his eye was blinding him, and his 
insensate rage was all that kept him going. 
The moment had come. Stan sparred for an 
opening. Pete plunged blindly in, and was 
met with a right to the jaw that nearly 
lifted him off the ground. Before he could 
clear his head Stan followed up with a navy 
double punch, one to the face and one to the 
solar plexus. The young mountaineer was 
now drunkenly reeling about. A lightning 
left hook sent him spinning about un- 
certainly, and Stan put his last remaining 
strength into one terrific right to the chin 
that caused Pete to slump gently forward to 
the ground, a broken remnant of the dreaded 
mountain bully. 

Stan baled a capful of water from the flume 
and splashed it over Pete’s face. A groan 
and the battered son of the hills opened his 
eyes. Stan wiped the blood off his face and 
offered him a drink. Young Watkins 
knocked the cap out of his hands and 
struggled to his feet. 

“Stranger, ’’ he said thickly, ‘‘when we-uns 
git through with ye in these hills, ye’ll shore 
wish ye never came hyur ter see yore Pa.” 

“Maybe,” said Stan. ‘‘And now get back 
where you came from.” 

Young Watkins hesitated. To obey that 
order in the presence of four mountain boys 
would mean the end of his reign of terror in 
the mountains. But he caught Stan’s eye, 
and without further ado he turned his back 
and retraced his steps up the branch. Stan, 
feeling a bit shaky and out of breath, sat 
down on the nearest stone. 

“Tarnation’s wildcat!” exclaimed Matt. 
He was rendered speechless by the unex- 
pected end of the encounter, and only re- 
gained his voice at the sight of the vanquished 
Pete stumbling up the creek. “‘I hain’t never 
heard o’ anyone beatin’ Pete Watkins afore!” 

“T jest guess I’m a-goin’ home an’ tell Pa,”’ 
said one of the boys, round-eyed with sur- 
prise and excitement. ‘Thar hain’t been the 
like o’ this happenin’ sence the hounds treed 
a ba’ar up Yappin’ Creek.” Without so 
much as a farewell to the Wayne crew he 
made tracks down creek, closely followed by 
his companion. 

“T reckon as how Pete Watkins won’t tech 
me agin as long as he lives,” said Jed, looking 
at Stan with shining eyes. “I jest reckon 
he'll know ye’ll n’ar skin him alive if he does, 
won’t ye, Stan?” 

Matt looked worried. ‘Reckon he’ll try 
an’ shoot at ye from the bushes, Stan?’’ 

Stan grinned. “I was about to ask you 
that, Matt. Is that how they settle their 
affairs around here?” 

“That Snake Pete is goin’ ter be plum’ 
mad when he hears tell o’ what ye done ter 
his son. He’s a mean critter, Stan, an’ I 
figger he won’t fergit this fer a long time.” 

Stan shrugged his shoulders. Neverthe- 
less, the thought bothered him. If Snake 
hated him before, it was not hard to imagine 
how he would feel when he heard this latest 
news. Peace between the Waynes and the 
Watkins was a precarious thing at best. 
He was still pondering over this when an 
exclamation from Jed made him turn around. 
His father had returned, and was coming 
down the creek to inspect the mill. Stan 
put the bucket in place and started the mill, 
the sapling going up and down like the 
walking beam of a side wheeler. His father 
watched it for a moment. 

. “Ye did a good job, son. I reckon eddica- 
tion hain’t sp’iled ye too mech. Hi, thar, 
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Matt, what’s ticklin’ the end o’ yore tongue 
so ye kin hardly keep it still?” 

“Hit’s about Stan, Pa. Him an’ young 
Pete!” Matt was so excited he could hardly 
talk straight. 

“Pete was hyur,” interpolated Jed, 
bound to have his say. ‘He came ter beat 
up Stan.” 

“But Stan trimmed him fit ter kill,” put in 
Matt. “Ye orter seen him, Pa! Stan 
jest-——” 

“Hold on thar, ye colts. Stan, jest tell 
me what happened. An’ ye kids keep yore 
mouth shet till yore brother gits through.” 

Stan briefly related the encounter between 
Pete and himself. But Matt and Jed were 
not satisfied with his short account of the 
fight, and when he had finished they chimed 
in with colorful descriptions of Pete’s looks 
and actions after he had gone down in defeat. 

““Sence young Pete started the fracas,” 
said their father slowly, regarding Stan with 
somewhat disturbed admiration, ‘‘I’m shore 
glad ye laid inter him and mebbe taught him 
a trick or two.”’ He said nothing more at 
that time, but Stan saw that his father was 
more upset than he would show. They re- 
turned to the cabin as the long shadows of 
approaching night crept up the creek. Stan 
noticed that Matt picked up a few pieces of 
firewood and took them into the cabin with 
him. His father was not looking, but even 
this furtive action on Matt’s part was a 
beginning. 

Supper was a repetition of the previous 
night. There was little variety of fare in the 
mountains. Any fare at all was considered 
sufficient cause for thanksgiving, and the 
people concentrated on the few articles that 
would grow with little attention. After 
supper was over the family gathered around 
the fire as before, with Ruth and her mother 
in the background. Stan’s father was so 
wrapped up in his thoughts that he didn’t 
hear the few questions addressed to him. 
Ruth, who had overcome her shyness of her 
new brother, joined in the boys’ chatter and 
Stan took great delight in listening to her 
quaint speech. His mother would not be 
drawn into the talk. She sat back on a crude, 
three-legged stool, her arms folded, and spoke 
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to turn and run. Some of them go farther, 
flatten the body and strike; all in bluff, 
of course. There is one among them which 
has frightened more people than rat- 
tlers and copperheads. This is the hog- 
nosed snake, flat-headed “adder” or hissing 
“adder.” I have more letters of inquiry 
about this snake than any other reptile of the 
states. People insist it must be poisonous 
on account of its awesome performance. 

It is thick-bodied, too stubby to get away 
by flight and when met raises its head and 
neck, flattens the anterior portion to twice 
the normal size, weaves the body back and 
forth and hisses loudly. The separated scales 
on its neck disclosing the brightly-hued skin 
cause the color pattern to become very vivid 
and ‘‘poisonous” in appearance. It never 
attempts to bite. It doesn’t need to. The 
observer either flees or picks up a club and 
dispatches the actually harmless creature on 
the spot. Slain specimens are sent to the 
Park for identification. 

It is amusing to read some of the letters 
we get about this snake or note some of the 
telephone inquiries. I remember one speci- 
men killed in a rock garden in Westchester 
County. The chauffeur had been called upon 
to dispatch the reptile and used a very long 
stick. He then picked it up with the fire 
tongs, very carefully dropped it into a wooden 
box and drove to my office at the Park for 
information as to just how deadly it was. 

I told him it was perfectly harmless and 
as he looked extremely dubious, went to the 
cages and took out a living specimen. Plac- 
ing this on my desk I teased it a little until 
it flattened, hissed and duplicated the per- 
formance he had described. He left with a 
look of intense relief upon his face. 

A couple of hours later I had a telephone 
call from the owner of the place. The actions 
of the snake had caused a profound sensa- 
tion. There was fear that its mate might be 
around the place. The children had not 
been allowed to leave the house and go to 
school, the dog was shut in and the gardener 
had put on a pair of high rubber boots. 
This tension had been relieved when the 
chauffeur returned. 


only in monosyllables.- She kept her eyes on 
Stan, but he could not fathom her thoughts. 

“‘Son,”’ his father said suddenly, “‘ye shore 
pulled a hornet’s nest over yore head when ye 
whipped Snake Pete’s boy this afternoon.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Snake Pete thinks a heap o’ that worth- 
less cub o’ his. Thar hain’t no tellin’ what 
he’ll try an’ do ter ye now. I’ve known feuds 
that was handed down from father ter son 
start on less than this.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Stan slowly. ‘‘There 
was nothing else I could do.” 

“T hain’t a-faultin’ ye one bit,” his father 
said quickly. “I’m right glad ye did teach 
that cub a lesson, an’ I’d hev pleasured hit 
right smart if I could hev seed ye. Hit was 
young Pete who started this hyur trouble, 
an’ I hain’t jest sartin how hit’s goin’ ter 
end. Anyhow, we-uns hev lots o’ work ter- 
morrow, so ye all better git ter bed.” 

At that moment a loud “Hello!” sounded 
from the night without. Everyone in the 
cabin pricked up their ears. Even Stan’s 
mother looked up in the excitement. Then 
the lean mountaineer rose from his seat and, 
taking his rifle off the hook, went to the door 
and flung it open. 

“Howdy, Stanley,” said a voice from the 
darkness. Stan looked out. The weak, 
yellow light of the cabin, flickering with the 
flames of the hearth, fell upon three moun- 
taineers, all bearded, and all with rifles slung 
over their shoulders. 

“Howdy, John. Howdy, Nat and Jerry,” 
returned Stan’s father with a great deal of 
warmth in his voice. ‘I’m right glad ter see 
you Waynes. Come in.” 

They trailed in, carefully leaned their guns 
against thecabin wall near the door, addressed 
a word of greeting to ‘‘ Mistress Wayne,” and 
concentrated their gaze on Stan. 

“Stan,” said his father. “This hyur is 
yore oncle John, an’ yore cousins Nat and 
Jerry. They hain’t mech on cooterin’ round 
at night, an’ I reckon they got some news 
ter tell us.”’ 

“We shore hev,’’ said the one called John 
and looked at\Stan soberly. ‘Son, yore Pa 
told us *bout’n ye this morning. An’ sence 
then I reckon the whole creek, up an’ down, 
knows that Stanley Wayne’s son has re- 
turned.” 

“How is that?’’ asked Stan, a little puzzled 
by the gravity of the mountaineer. 

““Yore mix-up with young Pete,”’ said the 
other briefly. ‘‘Ye shore let off a ton o’ 
dynamite when ye licked that woods-colt.” 

““T suppose you wanted me to let Pete use 
me for a punching bag,” said Stan a little 
bitterly. 

“Tf ye had, son, we wouldn’t be hyur ter- 
night. We'd let Snake Pete an his crew 
chase ye out o’ these hills without liftin’ a 
finger. Now, waal, he’ll hev ter git rid o’ 
every Wayne in these hills afore we’d let 
him tech a hair o’ yore head.” 

Stan gulped. It gave him a little choking 
sensation to feel how unstintingly the pro- 
tection of the clan had been extended to him. 
His father, however, seemed to take this as a 
matter of course. 

“Ye got news for we-uns,”’ he reminded 
his brother. 

“‘Yep,’’ said the mountaineer, taking an- 
other spit into the fire, “ye’re right. Snake, 
Larry, an’ three other Watkins, air right now 
comin’ down the branch.” 

“What air they wantin’?” 

“Stan.” 

Stan heard this withaquiver of excitement. 

‘‘ Air they expectin’ ter git him?” his father 
asked. 

“They shore air. An’ I reckon mebbe they 
would, with jest you-uns hyur. That’s why 
me an’ Nat an’ Jerry drapped in. Jest ter 
be handy case o’ trouble.” 

Stan laughed shortly. “I seem to have 
made rather a mess of things,” he said, more 
troubled than he would admit. 

“Ve take uncommon after yore outlandish 
oncle in that way,” his father remarked 
drily. Nevertheless, he looked at Stan with 
a glance of such real affection that Stan felt 
his heart jump. 

For a few moments a heavy silence gripped 
the room, broken only by the crackling of the 
acid-wood in the hearth. Suddenly, every 
body stiffened. Footsteps and a murmur of 
voices were heard without. Then silence. 
Then a loud, insolent ‘‘Hello!’”’ sounded out- 
side. It was the voice of Snake Pete. 

The visiting Waynes seized their rifles and 
accompanied by Ruth and her mother, retired 
into the adjacent room. Matt and Jed re- 
mained in their seats by the fire. Stan stood 
up uncertainly, facing the door. His father, 
leaving his rifle hanging in its accustomed 
place, stepped to the door and flung it open. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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There 


is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 

The brooks are babbling it; 

The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 

The winds are shouting it; 

The flapjacks are flapping it. 
Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO: Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing; 
Swimming; Trailing; Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 


g Please send full information about your Outdoor 
School and Camp to 
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requested an opportunity to talk with the 
Scout speaker and other Scouts in the 
congregation after the services. 

Bill must have struck a responsive chord 
in his talk, for Mr. Rockefeller complimented 
him and then commended all of the Scouts 
in attendance on their appearance. Then, 
this man who has given away money by 
hundreds of millions for the benefit of hu- 
manity, said he would help the Council raise 
their fund. To show them that he meant 
business he gave each of the twenty-five 
Scouts a new dime as a souvenir. Then he 
asked for a Boy Scout book so he could read 
up on the subject and he added cheerfully, 
“Boys, I’ll help raise that money. I'll get 
some more of the older boys to join your out- 
fit, boys that will help contribute.” 

Mr. Rockefeller inferred that being a boy 
is not a question of age but of spirit. There- 
upon the assembled Scouts duly pinned a 
Tenderfoot Scout Badge on the famous multi- 
millionaire, and all departed happily. It 
certainly is very nice to have Mr. Rocke- 
feller show such very definite interest in the 
Boy Scout Movement. 


Gold Honor Medals 


TORIES about Scouts who risk their own 
lives to save the 
lives of others are 
always thrilling, and 
we take pleasure in 
printing an account of 
the heroism of Scouts 
who have received the 
Gold Honor Medal 
awards of the National 
Court of Honor during 
the past few months. 
The National Court of 
Honor collects all the 
data and investigates 
each of the cases with 
utmost care and im- 
partiality before the 
Medals are awarded, 
and those Scouts who 
receive them are hon- 
ored indeed. 
Eagle Scout Bruce 
Estey, nineteen, of 
South Pasadena, Calif., 





who had received training by the Red Cross as 
well as the Boy Scouts in Life Saving, person- 
ally saved Grace Clark from drowning in a 
heavy sea at Manhattan Beach, Calif., and 
immediately afterwards assisted in the rescue 
of four other persons, also bathing nearby. 

Bathing in a rough sea, Scout Extey heard 
a cry far out and saw Miss Clark and a man 
companion dragged down by the undertow. 
The Scout responded immediately. Swim- 
ming more than 100 yards, the Scout reached 
them, but the man had disappeared. Miss 
Clark was unconscious and below the surface. 
The Scout found her and started the long 
pull to shore, unassisted. As Miss Clark 
was being restored to consciousness, cries for 
help again came from the water and the 
Scout plunged in. A life boat put out but 
it was swamped in the high seas. The Scout 
helped the life guards to bring four persons 
ashore unconscious and assisted in applying 
artificial respiration. 

The Scout made no report of the incident 
but witnesses informed the local Scout au- 
thorities. When Estey was queried on the 
subject he said, “I made no special report 
as I knew I had done nothing more than any 
other Eagle Scout or Red Cross Life Saver 
would do.” 





On Flag Day six hundred Scouts of thirty-five new troops of Philadelphia, Pa., received 
stands of colors from Daughters of American Revolution 


cece, 


During a flood, when the Cumberland 
River overflowed part of the town of Harlan 
Ky., Billy Lay, eleven, stepped off into deep 
water. His cries were heard by Scout 
Chester Jackson, fourteen, riding his bicycle 
nearby. The Scout leaped into the water, 
swam to the drowning boy, seized him by the 
hair and finally, although greatly exhausted by 
his long swim, succeeded in getting him to land, 

Two children, William and Virginia \Wjj- 
fong, aged nine and twelve, were rescued 
from the Cheat River near Parsons, W. Va, 
by Scout Paul K. Taylor, thirteen, of High. 
land Park, Mich. The youngsters fell from 
a raft on which they were playing. Neither 
could swim and the water was deep. Both 
were sinking, when Taylor saw their plight, 
He leaped in, found the boy and brought him 
to safety. Then he sought the little girl 
but had to dive twice to reach her. She was 
unconscious. When he reached shore with 
her he applied artificial respiration until she 
gained consciousness. 

A seemingly lifeless boy, whom he had first 
rescued from the water, was restored by arti- 
ficial respiration applied by James Van Weel 
den, a fourteen-year-old Scout of Nyack, 
N. Y. The boy, only seven, slipped into the 
water from the mossy piles of a partly sub- 
merged pier. He 
cried out once and 
sank. The Scout 
heard him and luckily 
located him after 
swimming under 
water and diving. He 
grasped the hand oj 
the boy and pulled 
him ashore. 

Walter Leatham, 
twelve, Second Class 
Scout, of Alameda, 
Calif., rescued R. M. 
Pattison, thirty-nine, 
from drowning. The 
Scout did not reveal 
his heroism, which 
was reported a month 
later by the man 
whom he rescued. 
Scout Leatham and 
(Concluded on page 

56) 














Fastwalker Rides 








| 
(Concluded from page 5) 





on a greater deed than counting coup on an 
enemy. Although they knew nothing of 
horses they did know that it is the habit of all 
animals to follow a leader, so Fastwalker 
grabbed the ropes of three of the animals and 
began to lead them out of the mouth of the 
gulch at a run, 

“Get behind the others and beat them 
with your bows,” he called out as he started, 
and the rest did this so effectively—mean- 
while yelling like fiends—that in a few mo- 
ments all of the horses were trotting after 
those Fastwalker led. Faster and faster 
they went, the trailing ropes whipping their 
legs and urging them on, while the jubilant 
Crows whooped and pounded the rumps of 
the rearmost until the entire band soon broke 
away in a wild stampede and disappeared up 
the valley in a cloud of dust. . The horses 
that Fastwalker led jerked him down and 
dragged him quite a distance before he would 
let go the ropes, and as some of the others 
nearly trampled on him as he lay on the 
ground, he was covered with dust and had 
lost patches of skin when it was all over. 

“Let us hide before the Arapahoes come, 
for they will be very angry,” he said, rising 
as his companions hurried to him thinking 
him dead, and they ran for the brush along 
the river. 

They were none too soon, for the defeated 
Arapahoes were coming back on the run, the 
victorious Utes whooping at their heels. 
When the Arapahoes saw that their horses 
were gone, they never stopped but made for 
the further side of the gulch, which was 
steep, rocky and covered with brush and 
junipers. They scrambled up as fast as they 
could and disappeared. 

The Utes did not follow them, for it would 
have been as foolish as to go into thick brush 


after a wounded grizzly. The Crows had 
come from their cover and had shot a few 
arrows at the fleeing enemy, but the range 
was too great, so they went to join the Utes. 
When Bonebreaker saw them he came toward 
them. 

“Chiefs and warriors of the Utes,” he 
shouted, “here are the young men of the 
Crows who warned us, so that there will be 
no women mourning in our lodges to-day. 
They have also driven off the horses of the 
Arapahoes so they must slink back through 
the mountains on foot like beaten dogs.” 

Then all the Utes crowded around the 
Crows, and if they had accepted all the in- 
vitations to eat which were given them they 
would not have been able to start back for 
the Crow country for many moons, if indeed 
they had not grown too fat to travel. 

All now went back to the Ute villages, and 
several of the young men and boys of the 
tribe mounted horses and went up the valley 
to find and bring back the Arapahoe horses 
for the Crows. The Utes had many horses 
of their own, some of which had been taken 
from the plains tribes in war, while others 
had been levied as tribute from the great 
caravan which the Spaniards of California 
were sending yearly across the desert to 
Santa Fé and Mexico. 

That night a great war dance was held to 
celebrate the victory. When the dance 
ended Bonebreaker stepped forward and 
stood by the fire in the center of the great 
ring of warriors, with its outer circle of young 
men, women, and children. 

“Chiefs and warriors of the Utes,” he 
began, “these young Crows have done a 
great deed, and have also saved the lives of 
many of you, and of your women and chil- 
dren. We have many horses and the tribe of 
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the Crows have none, save these war ponies 
that the young men will take back. Therefore, 
each of us should give them a mare and colt 
that they may breed horses in plenty.”’ 

At this all the warriors shouted in assent, 
while all the rest of the people also shouted 
their approval. 


At THE edge of the Crow village all the peo- 

ple stood, gazing down the River of the 
Sagehens. A great dust arose, coming up the 
valley, which might be made by buffalo but 
they were in doubt. The women and children 
were ready to run and hide among the trees 
and the warriors were seeing that their 
weapons were in order. 

Then from the dust five objects came 
swiftly until the people could see that they 
were animals with men astride of them and 
they exclaimed in wonder. The five riders 
came up the long slope and soon those in the 
camp recognized that they were Fastwalker 
and his four companions and all rejoiced at 
the safe return of the five who had gone away 
so mysteriously. But their return was 4s 
nothing compared to the astonishment and 
delight of the tribe as they stared at the 
strange animals the young men were bringing. 

“These are horses which we ride,” shouted 
Fastwalker, as they stopped, “‘and more are 
coming, so that the tribe shall have many.” 

A strong party of the Utes had come to 
help drive the herd of horses and to make 
friends, feast and dance with the Crows, and 
they soon arrived with the herd. All the 
Crows crowded around the strange animals, 
touching them a little fearfully and wonder- 
ing that they should be so gentle. 

So it was that horses came to the Crows, 
and ever afterward Fastwalker was known 
as ‘“He Who Rides,” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


Meeting Pen Friends at the Jamboree 


WHENEVER I wrote a letter to a chap 
overseas or abroad I felt as if I were 
doing one of the few things really worthwhile 
to be done. It was like stretching a hand 
over oceans, skyscraping mountains, deserts, 
towns and rivers and clasping a brother’s 
hand in warm embrace. 

But I only grasped the real meaning of this 
kind of friendship at the World Jamboree at 
Birkenhead. The first starlit night of our 
gathering—not the first of the actual Jam- 
poree—I sat in front of my tent alone, feeling 
a bit lonely and strange on foreign soil. I 
guess some of you boys know the feeling. 


Assistant Scoutmaster of Oregon would like 
to hear from a Scout interested in making a 
botany collection and in trading specimens. 
A former Scoutmaster of South Carolina 
wishes to correspond with boys in the United 
States and abroad. He is a former Lone 
Scout and Boy Scout and is twenty-two 
years old. 

An Australian Scoutmaster requests corre- 
spondents for his four patrols of Scouts, and 
an Australian Rover Scout also wishes an 
older Scout to write to him. The Federal 
Secretary for Australia reports that many of 
their Rovers (Scouts from 17 and 18 and 
older) are especially eager to have older Scout 
correspondents. They will probably be espec- 











A Troop of English S 


But suddenly there was a hand put on my 
shoulder and a friendly young voice said: 
“So you are idling here, Paul.” It was Willie, 
my Scottish friend, with whom I had been 
corresponding for three years and whom I 
now met for the first time, knowing him from 
his picture as he had known me from mine- 
Because of our quiet talk I forgot my home- 
sickness and was at home in the big brother- 
hood of Scouting. 

I met about eighteen of my correspondents 
at the Jamboree. Some of them were old 
frends whom I had seen at previous gather- 
ings in various countries of Europe; others 
were from a long distance, with some I had 
been corresponding a long time and with 
others I had been able only to drop a note in 
answer to their letters and tell them we can 
meet at the Jamboree. But all of them were 
kind to me and to all of them I tried to give 
as much of my thoughts and feelings as I 
could. 

I want to tell just one little story to show 
this friendship manifested itself practically. 
I was the advance party for my contingent 
and to my great dismay on arriving alone at 
the camp I found out that all our luggage, 
weighing many tons, had been misplaced and 
I would have to locate it. 

After many unsuccessful wanderings I 
met an Austrian Scout. He was one of my 
correspondents and he told me that he knows 
where our luggage is. He took me the whole 
long way although it was more than half-an- 
hour’s walk. After that I procured two 
lorries by aid of one of the members of the 
transport section who, again, by the turn, was 
a friend through his previous letters to me. 
And in the “‘saving-party”—so desperate I 
was that I may call them so—we were in all 
about eight men of different countries who 
had been corresponding with each other. 
And while questions fluttered to and fro and 
everybody agked everybody what he is doing 
and how he got to the Jamboree we were 
busy loading the luggage of the Hungarian 
contingent and reloading it again at the right 
place. And when my contingent of 800 
boys arrived I could report proudly that an 
international party of Scouts had helped 
the Hungarians and that I have found prac- 
tically the real meaning of friendship. 

Jamborees are holidays; they are expected 
and are soon gone. The everyday life is no 
Jamboree, with brilliant festivals, tun, friend- 
ship and freedom. But I think every boy 
and every man of any age can turn his life into 
acontinual Jamboree by living up to the aims 
of Scouting and International Brotherhood. 
We want a happy, healthy world and I think 
i spreading the movement for world friend- 
ship we shall find it —Paul de Taborg. 


NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD Lone Scout 

from North-east Alabama would like to 
hear from boys in his part of the country, 
tspecially those interested in short wave 
radio. A 16-year-old Scout of California 
Wishes to correspond with a Scout of his age 
from Rochester, N. Y., one interested in 
photography if possible. An Eagle Scout and 
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couts look from under 





ially interestediin hearing from older American 
Scouts who serve in some capacity in Amer- 
ican Scout camps. 

We have a number of older English Scouts 
on our lists. They are from 16 to 20 and older. 
One is a Sea Scout and is 16. Others about 
the same age are Patrol Leaders. There are 
three Rover Scouts from 17 to 20, an ex- 
Scout also 20, and two or three Scoutmasters 
and Assistants. A Scout of Sheffield, in- 
terested in Aviation wants to hear from a 
Scout who was at the Jamboree, as does a 
Patrol Leader of Liverpool who is almost 17. 
Another 16-year-old Patrol Leader of Lanca- 
shire wants a correspondent from New York. 
An 18-year-old A. S. M. writes that his troop 
is starting a correspondence club and wish 
letters, also wants some older Scout to write 
tohim. Another Lancashire Leader wants an 
American Patrol to correspond with his Wolf 
Patrol, and an older Scout, 18 or 19 for 
himself. (Write the letters so they can go to 
another Scout or Patrol in the event these 
requests are already satisfied.) 

Scout Andrew G. Seymour of Warwickshire 
writes that an American Scout, probably from 
Minneapolis, took his address at the Jam- 
boree but has not written. Unfortunately 
Scout Seymour did not take his address, 
but says he was about 5 feet 8 inches, fair- 
haired, stocky build, and wore spectacles 
cut octagonally. If you remember taking 
Andy’s address, dig it out and send him a 
letter (letting this office know), or if you 
have lost it, send the letter along to the Sec- 
retary to forward. 

A 17-year British Scout, leader of a troop 
in Berlin Germany, was at the Jamboree and 
wants a correspondent from Boston or New 
York City. Is interested in music and tennis 
and may come to America in 1931. Another 
15-year-old German boy wants a correspond- 
ent from the West who knows German. There 
are other German members on our list wish- 
ing letters from boys who can write Ger- 
man or are able to read it. An Assistant 
Scoutmaster, aged 27, of Hungary wishes 
a correspondent, and probably understands 
English. 

Boy Scouts in India are very eager to have 
American correspondents. Their ages are 
from 15 to 20. A Scottish Scout, 15 years old, 
wishes a friend from Hawaii. 

A Rover Scout of Switzerland wishes to 
correspond in German with an American 
Scout, also with a Scoutmaster and a Sea 
Scout. 

Do not forget the request made in a recent 
issue for snaps for Scouting activities that 
can be sent to the Headquarters Offices in 
other countries for use in their publications. 
Contributing such pictures is a friendly ges- 
ture that will be.much appreciated by the 
Scouts in other lands. Also Scouts who are in 

ssession of good snaps of foreign Scouts can 
[pos them to the Secretary for use in this de- 
partment. Put your name and address on 
such pictures and they will be returned 
after use or if they are not suitable for re- 
production. Of course the pictures sent the 
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Watch for 
Announcement of another 
AKRO AGATE contest 
later in the year 


contest for next year. 





THE AKRO AGATE CO. 


Here Are the Winners 
of the AKRO AGATE “Prize Name” Contest 


So many boys and girls sent in su 
contest it was impossible to select and announce the prize winners in 
the June issue as expected. 
The name selected by the judges as the best name under the rules is 
“FIRE OPAL"’ and the first prize of $100.00 has been awarded Paul 
Chadbourne of Woodford, Maine, who sent in this name. 
Other prizes were awarded as follows: 

2d prize—$50.00 to James Lawless, West View, Pa. 
ize— 25.00 to August Frann, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 

4th prize— 15.00 to John Fear, Fairmount, W. Va. 

5th prize— 10.00 to Thomas Palick, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Checks have been sent the prize winners and all entrants have been 
advised of the winner by mail. 
We want to thank our boy and girl friends who participated. Keep 
in touch with the dealer who sells Akro Agates. There will be another 


estions in our “‘Prize Name’’ , 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. 
about camping—what to do and what to take along. 








' Going Camping? 


in pitching Carpenter Tents. 
light in weight. 


hey’re easy to handle—very 
Will stand any kind of weather. 


and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 No.Wells Se. Tet Makers for 88 Years, Cy31CAGO, ILL 





Boys and 
ScoutsFeather- 
weight Tent, 
sleeps 2—wat- 
erproof. Com- 
plete, stakes 

er ae 
eeMiass it high. 


6 ft. wide, 6 ft. long, 6 
ft. high, rolls into small 
bundle—waterproof—com- 
plete, $12.00, or send for 
catalog. 








COMPAC TENT CORP. 
1189 W. 28th St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
*‘Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells how I 
ering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
11181 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indi i 
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Phila., Pa. 














ALL BALSA! 


A realistic scale model 
of a one-place low-wing 
sport plane. 





under own power. Flies 
140 ft. consistently. 

New all-baisa construction makes this model lighter, stronger, 
better-looking and far easier to build. Everything marked. 
Nothing to draw or measure. No tools or skill required. Set 
includes die-stamped aluminum propeller, disc wheels, rubber 
motor, quick-drying cement, balsa, clear directions, and al! other 
material. Nothing else to buy. Complete set, postpaid in U.8. 
and Canada, $1.00. Satisfaction or money back. Order now. 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Dept. K, Chillicothe, Ohte 


( We cannot accept stamps or COD’ s, Nocatalog, exeept with set) 




















iW. STOKES KIRK, L-8, 1627 North 10th St., 








foreign offices cannot be returned. 








Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies. 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots. Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


PPLY CO’, 











Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 

Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
~ 10,000 cases 

years. est school for stammerers in world. 

Speech,2325 Millard Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


my 
Est. 28 
Miller d Inst. of Nor 
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BOYS ‘WIN THIS BIKE 


This swift and sturdy bicycle can be 
yours. 
hood to deliver the American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Col- 
lier’s, The National Weekly, to regular 
customers. Hundreds of boys are getting 
bicycles like this one, and also cash com- 
missions and other big prizes. 
easily do it, too. 


BOYS—MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


We need a boy in your neighbor- 


You can 
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This bicycle is one 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 159 
The Crowell 
Springfield, Ohi 
Dear Jim: I want to earn. money and win prizes. Please 
start me off as a salesman. 


ublishing Co. 
io 


of many Prizes you Ns son kav Seis ee aie edie s + 65h 0 0010194 84066 
can win. tart at 
by sending SNS whit, sgilvin R48 ga Ph nip hd Ving 640s 40006 000904,800h 
your name on the 
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Like Knights 
of Old 


YE OLDE KNIGHTS used to fight to 
protect the fair fame of the devices 
emblazoned on their shields. And 
the knight without escutcheon was 
looked upon askance. He had no 
name to protect. He could live 
fairly or unfairly, as his whims 
directed. 


Modern knights of industry have 
devices—the advertised trade- 
marks of their products. They 
must safe-guard the reputation of 
these trade-marks to keep them 
worth while. 





Advertising throws a powerful 
light on a trade-mark. If it proves 
worthy, it gains popularity and 
confidence. If it is shown to be 
unworthy, it quickly fails. 

So you can be sure that every 
consistently advertised product is 
good. The advertising test has 
proved it. The name of its maker 
stands behind it. The trade-mark 
is your warranty of satisfaction 
and true quality. 


Ww 


Read the advertisements to 
choose what you would buy 
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Approvals are stamps mounted on sheets or in 
small booklets which are submitted by dealers 
on demand. When received make selections 
guided by marked price, avoiding badly can- 
celled, torn or otherwise injured copies. Return 
sheets within the week enclosing money order 
to cover selections; or unused two-cent stamps, 
for small amounts, Give references in applying. 


“NOW that it is an established custom 

of the United States Post Office to issue 
a certain number of commemoratives each 
year, we may always be on the lookout for 
announcement of the next one to appear,” 
Harry stated. 

Bob and Phil had come to spend the eve- 
ning with him and the three were comfort- 
ably seated on the veranda where the only 
light was furnished by fireflies that were 
making quite a display about the lawn and 
flower beds. 

“It’s to be Baron Von Steuben next, isn’t 
it?” Bob asked. 

“T think there are others to come ahead 
of it,” Harry answered. ‘This stamp cele- 
brates the two hundredth anniversary of his 
birth in November. He was born in Magde- 
burg, Prussia, in 1730. During his early 
days he served as a volunteer under his 
father at the siege of Prague and in 1762 was 
attached to the staff of Frederick the Great. 
It was in the second year of our war with 
England that the Baron arrived in this 
country at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
at once offered his services to the Con- 
tinental Congress and they were gratefully 
accepted. Within a month we find him at 
Valley Forge organizing an efficient staff and 
improving the army’s discipline. When, in 
1780, Major John Andre was captured, he 
sat as a member of the court-martial. As 
generous in character as he was capable as 
an officer, he spent his whole fortune in cloth- 
ing his men. Congress made tardy repara- 
tion and in 1790 voted him an annuity of two 
thousand four hundred dollars a year and a 
township of land near Utica, New York. He 
died in 1794.” 

Phil said: “I saw in the New York Times a 
paragraph about a new four-cent stamp 
which is to bear the portrait of former Presi- 
dent Howard A. Taft, replacing the present 
design which has an engraving of Martha 
Washington.” 
| “Her portrait will be retained on the reply 
postcard,” Harry added. ‘A change is 
being made in the one and a half cent Harding 
stamp—a different frame to conform to the 
other values and a one and five dollar values 
are being added to the postage due set. 
These have been found necessary for pack- 
ages of business mail. They will be slightly 
different from the lower values in design.” 

“One other issue will be on sale July oth,” 
Phil spoke up, “the Battle of Braddock 
stamp. Representative Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, engaged Frank Vittor, a 
Pittsburgh sculptor, to design the stamp. 
Vittor was also the creator of a bronze statue 
of George Washington as a young Colonel in 
the British Army which will be unveiled at 
Braddock on the above date. Braddock was 
placed in command of a British force in 1755 
and sent against the French and Indians 
along the Monongahela, a branch of the 
Ohio River. He was not familiar with the 
Indian manner of fighting and marched his 
men into the woods in regular formation, dis- 
regarding the advice of Washington and 
other Americans. At the end of two hours a 
small remnant of the thirteen hundred British 
were led away by Washington who was one 
of the few surviving officers.” 

“‘There’s an increasing interest in freakish 
postmarks on United States stamps as shown 
by a recent sale conducted by Herman Toas- 
pern at the Collectors’ Club of New York, 
of the collection of Judge Robert E. Emerson 
of Providence,” Bob said. “One hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars was paid for an 
envelope mailed in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
with the 1861 three-cent stamp, the cancella- 
tion a man wearing a hat and smoking a pipe. 
Another Waterbury envelope with a long 











leaf design brought seventeen dollars. A 
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The International 


AIR POST ALBUM 


Is The Most Up-to-date Air Post Album Published, 


Contains spaces for all Air Post stamps issued 
as late as May of this year. 

High grade linen ledger paper pages printed on 
one side only, Numerousextra blank pages. Sta- 
tistical data including dates of issue and historica] 
information. Supplements guaranteed. 

Two editions—Bound or Loose Leaf. 

Bound Edition. Maroon cloth pomeed i in gold. 
Heavily stubbed to prevent bulging. Price $3.00, 
Forwarding charges extra, shipping weight 6 Ibs, 

Loose Leaf Edition. Three-quarter genuine 
morocco leather. Pages linen hinged. Price $10.00 
Forwarding charges extra, shipping weight 10 lbs, 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this dassification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


COLLECTION & GIVEN! 


ACCESSORIES 


Many searce Stamps and useful Accessories, such 

as:—5 unused Colonials, an overprinted pastoral 
samp, pkt. stamp hinges, transparent envelopes, 
agricul uitural and zoological stamps, fine set of 10 diff. 
Canada, incl. Q. ve an old Japan, and a pair of metal 
tweezers. Long sets of Mint stamps. A Chinese ship 
stamp and a splendid set of 8 Africans. Send 5c 
(stamps only) — for this packet and approv- 
als and see for yourself. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.) LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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1 Eimer, Dept B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
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CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B, 1657-14th St. Milwaukee, Wis, 


Stamps priced "4c, )4c, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 
Ityou have under 150c0 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval abblicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., R-214A2 LURIE BLDG. Oakland, Calif. 


100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

EN to all who send 2c for postage 

GIV ll ty for a selection of ap- 
B. L. BADGER "STAMP co. 

Box 64 Milwaukee, Wis. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stamps to approval 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 

RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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blue paper, five-cent 1908 issue, sold for one 
hundred and forty-three dollars. The Judge 
paid only ten dollars a few years ago. 

“King George of England has been an 
enthusiastic stamp collector from boyhood, 
He has specialized in Australian issues 
and has many rarities from these colo- 
nies. A four-penny Western Australian 
with the swan inverted and a four-penny 
of the same type with Australia in -half- 
sized letters, of which only two copies are 
known, are worthy of special mention, While 
on a tour through the Australian states 
he happened to visit the Government print- 
ing department of Western Australia. He 
happened to notice a lithographic stone 
was being used as a doorstep to one of the 
buildings and when at his wish an examina- 
tion was made, it was found to have a lith- 
ograph of the six-penny bronze of 1857. 
The stone was cleaned and three proofs 
were pulled, only one being perfect, as it 


was found the stone had cracked after the | 


first impression. The King once swapped 
stamps with a crippled soldier whom he met 
in the park that surrounds Windsor Castle. 
The soldier was Ex-Sergt. F. W. S. Witwer. 
As the King approached he saluted and 
stepped forward and knowing of his mon- 
arch’s interest in philately offered a half- 
penny stamp with the watermark sideways, 
an unusual variety. The King smilingly 
accepted. A few days later the soldier re- 
ceived a letter from the King’s secretary telling 
him the stamp had been placed in the collec- 
tion beside a pair of unused copies of the same 
variety and also were enclosed a ten shill- 
ing stamp, two pairs of two shillings, a five 
shilling and a two and one penny of the King 
Edward issue. In Buckingham Palace a special 
room is devoted to the collection, which is 
estimated to be worth over a half million dol- 
lars. King George recently purchased the col- 
lection of J. R. W. Purvis of Melbourne, for 
ten thousand dollars, the stamps entirely 
from the Australian Commonwealth.” 

Phil produced a list of the Vergil issues for 
Italy celebrating the works of the great Ro- 
man who lived two thousand years ago. He 
read aloud the following description of 
values and subjects. “1s5c. Eleno’s welcome 
to Aineas; 20c. Anchise and A®neas; 25c. 
Eneas feasting in the shade of Albunea; 3o0c. 
mother and children surrounded by fruits 
of the earth; soc. group of harvesters; 75c. 
woman at loom and children and calf; 1.26L. 
Anchise and his sailors in sight of Italy; 
1.50 L. shepherd piping by the hearth; 8.50+ 
2 L. ancient Roman watching flight of eagle; 
10 L. + 2.50 L. Aineas at head ofarmy.’ The 
designs are in the manner of mural paintings 
and are done by the artist, Dr. Corrado Maz- 
zana. Vergil was born at Andes near Mantua 
October 15, 70 B.C. He is considered one of 
the four great poets of the world. His most 
noted works are the Eclogues, the Georgics 
and the Eneid.” 

Hungary, in the early part of June, brought 
out a set of four values dedicated to four 
Saints, St. Emmerich, St. Stephen, and the 
holy Gisela, St. Ladislaus and St. Gerhard. 
St. Stephen, who died eight hundred and 
ninety years ago, was the first sovereign of 
Hungary. He was born in 977, son of Geza, 
Duke of Hungary and Saralta, one of the few 
Magyar Christian ladies. Hungary owes its 
existence to his ability as a soldier and states- 
man. He died at his palace at Esztergom in 
1038 and was canonized in 1083. 

A purchaser of a ticket of admission to the 
International Philatelic Exhibition of North 
Africa, May, 1930, held in Algeria, was en- 
titled to pay ten francs for a special stamp of 
that country. Across the top of the stamp is 
lettered, ‘Centenary de L’ Algeria.” 

Other issues are listed below. 

Dominican Republic: 

1 C deep green. 
2 C vermilion. 
5 C deep blue. 

Belgium’s centenary of national independ- 
ence is reflected in five special stamps. The 
first three cover the rulers during these hun- 
dred years, Leopold I, Leopold II, and 
Albert I. The other two, a great painter and 
a great scientist, Rubens and Gramme. 
Both designs are distinctly fine, both in a 
pleasing shade of dark green and of the same 
value, thirty-five centimes. Peter Paul 
Rubens was born in Leigen in Westphalia in 
1577. His paintings are found in the princi- 
pal galleries of the world. More than thirteen 
hundred are known. He died in 1640. Theo- 
phile Gramme’s great contribution to the 
world was his magnetic dynamo which made 
possible the advancement of electricity in 
lighting and industry. 

From Mexico has come an official airmail, 
gray black in tone and twenty centavos in 
value. 
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Plenty of ‘Time 
On Hand, But— 
Are Both Hands Full? 


Wind up your vacation in a blaze of fun 
and sport. Carry it on in high style 
right to the end. 


You can do it better if you make sure to gather 
in a handful of spare money at the midway 
station—then you'll go through like the fast 
express. 


Here’s Your Chance 


It makes no difference where you are spending 
your vacation—whether in camp, at the sea- 
shore, or at home. You can put some of the 
time on hand to work for you. 


There are plenty of fellows who know 
the quickest and easiest way of rebuild- 
ing the vacation fund. They learned 
about it last Summer just as you are 
learning about it now. They know it 
works and they are back at it. 


Make certain now that your vacation this year 
is bigger and better than ever before. 


Fill in the coupon and mail today to Jack Gardner 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dear Jack: 
I want to gather in a handful of spare money at the midway 
station. Please help me. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Books for Midsummer Reading 


Exceptionally Good Stories 


Corey Takes the Scout Trail, by Leon- 
ard K. Smith. Appleton. $2.00. 
EADERS of Boys’ Lire are familiar 
with this splendid story of Scouting 
from its serialization in the magazine. Now, 
in book form, it has the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the Chief Scout Executive as a book 
worthwhile not only for Scouts but for Scout 
Leaders. Unfortunately, the physical ap- 
pearance of the book is not quite what could 
be desired, but doubtless the reader once he 
begins the story will lose consciousness of 
the medium. 


The Flight of the Heron, by D. K. 
Broster. Coward-McCann. $2.00 
A YOUNG Highland chieftain and <n 
English army officer meet and influence 


“each other’s destinies as was foretold by a 


blind old seer. These meetings come during 
the Jacobite rising of 1745 and that ill-fated 
attempt is splendidly pictured while the 
characters of Ewen Cameron and Keith 
Windham are well drawn. They come out of 
the pages as individuals and their situation as 
enemies, though they are immensely attracted 
to each other and long to be friends, is drama- 
tic and is so portrayed as to arouse the 
reader’s feeling and sympathy. There is a 
thread of romance, but most of the book is 
devoted to the Jacobite struggle, as it 
affected the two heroes in their five meetings 
which, according to the prophecy, brought 
them to bitter grief and one to death. 


Garram the Hunter, by Herbert Best. 
Doubleday Doran. $2.00. 
A STORY of the out-of-doors, of the life 
of African hill men, their hunting and 
fighting, by a man who has lived long in the 
country and among the people he describes. 
His hero and the boys’ great dog, Kon, so 
marvelously trained, will appeal to boys as 
strongly as their adventures will interest 
them, while the fat trader, Goshi, with his 
love of fun, the Emir, who owes his life to Kon, 
the young traitor Ibrahim, who is saved for 
new loyalty, the stately Rainmaker of Gar- 
ram’s tribe, will all prove delightful acquaint- 
ances. The book contains effective illustra- 
tions by Erick Berry. 


with the means of going through school or 
college without expense. Boys will find a 
good deal of interest in Mr. Barbour’s pres- 
entation of the problem and the conclusion 
to which his characters come. 


Olaf the Glorious, by Robert Leighton. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 
‘THE adventurous life of the Viking who 
became King of Norway and is now its 
patron saint, who died just a thousand years 
ago, is presented in a new edition with attrac- 
tive decorations and illustrations by Henry 
C. Pitz. Olaf, son of a King, was captured by 
Vikings and sold into slavery. One of the 
most delightful parts of the story is that 
which shows Olaf’s meeting with his uncle 
who buys him and takes him away from the 
scenes of his hardship and humiliation. Olaf’s 
rise as a leader, a Viking, a raider of the 
English coasts, a King, and the final battle 
when his foes combine against him and a 
false friend betrays him are colorfully de- 
scribed with adventures and fights a-plenty. 


Navarre of the North, by Esther Birds- 
all Darling. Doubleday. $2.00. 
A GRANDSON of the great Baldy of 
Nome is the hero of this fascinating story 
of a dog who began asa starved and beaten 
puppy, became a loved pet and a great leader, 
and finally was chosen as one of the dogs to 
go to France for work in carrying supplies to 
the French Army of the Vosges during the 
Great War. Navarre’s young master is equally 
important and his experiences in France at 
his grandfather’s chateau will thrill any boy 
reader. There he works with wounded sol- 
diers, drives a dog team and finally, with 
rene Piper. Houghton. $2.00. the aid of Navarre, in a daring and terrible 
any ee F exploit rescues an aviator friend from the 
ERE is an English story which we en- mountain heights where his plane had 
joyed so much that wecan not refrain crashed 
from recommending it, although we are not 
sure how strong will be its appeal to American 
boys. Its hero, Darcy, is the eldest of five 
brothers, thrown for support on the kindness 
of their uncle by marriage. Darcy is crippled 
early in the story and from the couch where 
he lies helpless he rules his brothers and also 
to some degree his three cousins. His study 
of the varied characters and temperaments 
of these young people and his struggles with 
them, preserving always his ascendency, and 
his winning of his uncle’s respect and affec- 
tion form the story which is one almost wholly 
of character. There are no games, no exciting 
physical adventures. The older boy, how- 
ever, who enjoys a story concerned with the ; i 4 
clash of individualities and with the in- a cer oo 
dividual’s war with his own temperament, FOR aa Pree pene ray Teng ey ae 
will find it a fascinating and charming story, admirable book which gives a vast amount 
of information interesting and entertaining 
about how things which are commonplaces to 
us have developed in the course of centuries. 
There is a chapter on clothing, for instance; 
another on habits and fashions in regard to 
food; a brief history of sanitation and cleanli- 
ness, and another on the development of 
methods of travel. It is a book that can be 
picked up and opened anywhere to a passage 
informative or amusing. 


Son of John Winteringham, by War- 


Good Things to Know 


Death Valley, by Bourke Lee. Macmil- 
lan. $4.00. 
LDER boys who are interested in the 
strange and unusual areas of their land 
will find herein a narrative full of exciting 
events, of incidents of endurance and dogged 
courage, of bits of Indian life and custom, 
and an admirable study of the plants and 
animals and geology of this strange tract 
which has caused many tragedies and great 
hardships. 


Flashing Oars, by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
Appleton. $2.00. 


H ERE is a story suitable for summer read- 

ing as it concerns the rowing crew in a 
Prep School. The story is especially inter- 
esting because Mr. Barbour presents the 
problem which is being so much agitated at 
present in the colleges; that is, the question 
of the fairness of providing a good athlete 


Big Trees, by Walter Fry and John R 
White. Stanford Univ. Press. $2.00. 
FoR boys who are interested in trees anq 

leaves and who have perhaps reached 
their limit of interest in those within thei; 
home range, here is a book which will prove 
fascinating with its stories of almost fabuloy: 
trees—trees fabulous for their size and their 
age. For instance, that tree which is ~ 
garded as the largest of the big trees, the 
General Sherman, is 273 feet 9 inches jp 
height, has to2 feet 7 inches base circum. 
ference; while the oldest tree whose rings 
the author of this book has been able to 
count was 3,126 years and John Muir re. 
corded having counted rings of one which 
Was 4,000 years old. 


Men Who Found Out, by Amabe! \\jl- 
liams-Ellis. Coward-McCann. $2.00. 
GROUP of great scientists whose life 
stories are not, perhaps, very familiar 
to the casual reader is presented in chapters 
where we learn something of the story oj 
Galileo; of the work of William Harvey, who 
discovered the flow of the blood; of Antony 
Van Leeuwenhoek, who discovered microbe 
life through the microscope; of Michael 
Faraday; of Lord Lister; of Madame Curie 
and others. 





This is a list of good nature books 
recently published—some of them 
have already been noticed in BOYS’ 
LIFE. 

The Book of Bird Life, by Arthur 
A. Allen. Van Nostrand. $3.50. 
The Stir of Nature, by William H. 
Carr. Oxford. $2.50. 

What Tree is That? by E. G. _ 
Cheyney. Appleton. $2.00. i 
The Life Story of Birds, by Eric 
Fitch Daglish. Morrow. $3.00. 
Big Trees, by Walter Fry & John 
R. White. Stanford U. Press. $2.00 
My Life with Animals, by George 
F. Morse. Rockwell. $2.00. 

The Bird Book, by Charles P. 
Shaffner. Richard Manson. $2.00. 
Insect Ways, by Clarence M. 
Weed. Appleton. $2.50. 














Scouting in the Antarctic 





(Concluded from page 10) 

















He gained strength fast, but it was a long 
while before he was able to get around again 
and meanwhile we had to amputate three 
of his toes and sew up his largest wound 
no less than three times. 

In the spring, Birch still limped but was 
ready to go back with the team and start on 
the now famous trip to the Queen Maude 
Mountains with Dr. Gould’s party. That 
was the first real opportunity I had to use 
the Scout training I received in earning the 
“First Aid to Animals” Merit Badge in 
Scouting. By no means do I claim credit for 
having kept Birch alive during this ordeal, 
but I really think I was of some help. The 
real credit goes to Birch himself. He had 
the “never die” spirit, which is so much a 
= of real bravery whether in man or 

t 


When I was chosen to join the Byrd 
Expedition I .was given only thirty-six 
hours to prepare myself for an absence 
of two years from home. Having always 
tried to live up to the Scout Motto, I 
found that it was certainly worth while 
then. 

Once on the barque City of New York, 
I was put on Chief Officer McGuinness’s 
watch and soon got on very friendly terms 
with him, mainly because when he ordered 
certain things done that I had learned in 
Sea Scouting, I was able to comply without 
having to first ask how. 

Before we arrived at Panama on the 
south-bound trip, I could have added to my 
list of qualifications for the Painting Merit 
Badge. From stem to stern every inch 
above decks was painted before we entered 
port. This operation was repeated several 
times during the trip. 

Because of my keen interest in all forms 
of nature study, I found a great many interest- 


workers chew themselves out of their harness 
at the slightest opportunity; others pull with 
such a vengeance that they break weakened 
harness. 

When Little America was being built 
there was plenty of opportunity to use pio- 
neering knowledge; out of the hard packed 
snow we carved tunnels and rooms, roofing 
them with snow blocks and in various other 
ways. 

I spent most of my time during the long 
polar night in reading and studying, prepar- 
ing for my work the following summer. My 
work was to observe antarctic animal life. 
When the temperatures are extremely low, 
baby seals are born in the Bay of Whales 
vicinity. It was one of my duties to help 
collect data on the growth of these animals. 
At first the work went slowly because our 
fingers felt like chunks of ice, and we had 
continuously to put our hands inside our 


ing subjects to observe. There were sea 
birds flying about the ship continuously 
and to a keen eye the water teemed with life. 
At night it was a delightful pastime, while 
on watch, to pick out the constellations in 
the beautiful tropical, sky. 

In New Zealand I found that the phrase, 
**A Scout is a brother to every other Scout,” 
is very fitting, for Scouts there treated me 
with no less ceremony than a brother. The 
Rovers took me on an afternoon hike and 
many of the leaders invited me to their 
troops, where I had the opportunity of 
bringing them the greetings of the American 
Scouts. 

Three weeks after our arrival at the Bay 
of Whales, I was given a team of dogs to 
handle. I needed the knowledge I had 
gained in leatherwork to keep the team’s 
harness in shape. Driving a dog team is not 
all play. Some dogs that are not willing 











seeing him in difficulties, and being within 
reach (as required by the buddy system), 


Mr. Pattison started to swim across the San 
Joaquin River when Mr. Pattison was seized 
withcramps. He called to the Scout to bring 
him a stick but the stick broke and the 
Scout swam out and brought him to shore. 
Charles Mort, thirteen, Tenderfoot Scout 
of Winchester, Va., rescued Roy Hockman 
from drowning. The accident occurred while 
the Troop was swimming near their camp. 
Scout Hockman became exhausted swimming 
across the river. He was in 8 feet of water, 
and Scout Mort, who was his water buddy, (C 


immediately went to his rescue. In the 
struggle that followed, Scout Mort was forced 
under and stayed under some time, but sup- 
ported Scout Hockman long enough to enable 
him to get his breath. Scout Mort then 
broke loose from Scout Hockman’s hold, 
caught his breath and again went to his 
assistance. This was repeated four or five 
times before help could reach them, and in 
uded on page 57) 





shirts or else beat them together to bring 
them back to life. Even when the weather 
warmed up, the work was no easier, for by 
that time the seals were so large they were 
difficult to handle. Most of them were nearly 
as large as we were—pleasant little fellows 
to try to hold while their measurements were 
taken, and, besides, we had their mothers to 
contend with. They weren’t always too 
friendly either. 

There were many times during my two 
years of adventure when Scout training 
proved of great value. To enumerate all of 
them would mean writing a book, and that’s 
what I intend to do. But it was the things 
I learned as a Scout and a Sea Scout that 
made me of what small value I was to the 
expedition. 

Admiral Byrd, Dr. Gould, the versatile 
Harold June, and many of the others, too, 
like Captain McKinley and Bernt Balchen, 
were the type of men who were prepared to 
fill any job at any time and do it well. Most 
of them never had the opportunity of being 
Scouts, but I am sure that if they had, they 
would all be Eagle Scouts or Quartermaster 
Sea Scouts. . 

I am sorry that every other Boy Scout 
could not have had a part in this marvelous 
adventure. Perhaps the next best thing to 
actually participating in it, is to see the 
splendid motion picture, “With Byrd at the 
South Pole,” made from the films taken by 
Willard Van der Veer and Joseph Rucker, 
the star Paramount cameramen with the 
Expedition, and the film made by Harold |. 
June during the actual flight to the South 
Pole. I am sure that every Boy Scout 
who does see the picture will know some 
thing of the thrill of this wonderful Ex 
xmas in which IT was lucky enough to 

ve a place. 
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each instance when Scout Mort went to 
Hockman’s rescue, he was overpowered and 


forced under the surface. Scout Mort 
showed great courage in going back to this 
dangerous situation again and again, enabling 
Scout Hi n to remain on the surface 
and retain consciousness until both boys 
were helped to land. 

Lewis H. Knicely, Scoutmaster of Troop 
No. 2, Martinsburg, W. Va., rescued two 
young men, Earl Showman and Olen Show- 
man from drowning. The rescue occurred 
in the Shenandoah River at a place known 
as “Big Eddy,” on the occasion of a picnic 
party. The river was high with a swift 
and strong current. Olen Showman, his 
brother and a number of others were in 
swimming. Olen became tired and let down, 
expecting to touch bottom but found it was 
beyond his depth. He began to struggle and 
was about to drown when he called for help. 
Scoutmaster Knicely heard him and went 
to his rescue and brought him to shallower 
water, where another young man was 
able to tow him ashore. . Knicely then went 
back to Earl Showman, who also had 
gotten into trouble. He approached him 
from the rear, seized him and brought him 
to shallow water. 


William B. Kern, Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Troop No. 1, of Winchester, Va., eighteen, 
rescued Phyllis Oakes, fifteen, from drowning 
at a girls’ camp. Miss Oakes, attempting to 
swim across the Capone River, became fright- 
ened and called for help. One of the older 
girls went to her assistance but was unable 
to bring her to shore and was rapidly grow- 
ing tired. Assistant Scoutmaster Kern was 
standing on the pier watching the girls 
swim and when he saw the accident jumped 
in and brought Miss Oakes to shore. 

Paul Gunyon, Tenderfoot Scout of Troop 
No. 33, and Francis Billman, First Class 
Scout of Troop No. 26, Battle Creek, Mich., 
rescued Darwin Vann, sixteen, from drown- 
ing. The accident occurred on the ice at 
Mill Pond in Battle Creek. Darwin Vann 
broke through and Scout Billman went to his 
rescue. The current was swift. Scout Bill- 
man caught Vann by the hands and arms just 
as he was being carried under the ice. Lying 
on the ice he tried to rescue him. Vann was 
too heavy, and Scout Billman was being 
gradually dragged into the water. In the 
meantime, Scout Gunyon, who had seen the 
accident, came to their assistance. He lay 
flat on the ice and caught hold of Scout 
Billman’s feet and pulled him while Scout 


Billman pulled on Vann. In this way they 
succeeded in getting Vann out of the water 
and up on the ice. The Scouts then built 
a fire, dried his clothing and took him home. 
Merle Brown, Star Scout of Troop No. 6, 
Duluth, Minn., rescued Frederick Robinson, 
three, and John Robinson, six, from drown- 
ing. Scout George Lane, Jr., Tenderfoot 
Scout of the same Troop, also helped in the 
rescue. He was awarded a Certificate for 
Heroism. The accident occurred on January 
2. Thechildren, playing about near the shore 
of Lake Superior, fell from the ice banks into 
the water. The Scouts were with a party 
playing hockey when word reached them of 
the accident. They hurried to the scene. 
Frederick Robinson was unconscious and was 
floating face down in the water. Scout 
Brown tore off his skates, jumped into the 
freezing water, and managed to swim out to 
him and bring him to shore. In the meantime 
Scout Lane came up and Scout Brown called 
to him to get the other boy, who was also un- 
conscious and floating face up. Scout Lane 
tore off his skates and was able, by wading 
out in the water, to bring the boy to shore. 
The two Scouts then carried the children to 
the warming room and administered artificial 
respiration. oe 


The Medicine Man Goes Boom 





“Tthought you probably wouldn’t have,”’ 
said Dunk. ‘“‘How long are you going to 
be in town?”’ 

“T don’t know how it concerns you, young 
man, but I expect to be here a week.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of getting jailed before 
then?” 

“Look here,” said Dr. Kruk angrily. 
“T've no time to waste on young whipper- 
snappers like you. Run away and go home 
to your ma.” 

“That’s just what I’m telling you,” said 
Dunk evenly. “Run away.” 

The medicine man stared at him in amaze- 
ment. “Do you know who you are talking 
to, young man? Do you know that the great 
Dr. Kruk stands before you? Do you know 
that——” 

“that you are just a garden variety of 
crook who likes to steal from helpless poor 
people?” completed Dunk. “Youll leave 
town to-morrow, or I’ll chase you out of this 
state for good and all.” With that Dunk 
turned on his heel and left. 

“That was a good bluff you tried, Dunk, 
but I don’t believe he’ll fall for it.” 

“Tt wasn’t a bluff. I’ve got a plan up my 
sleeve to do just what I said I’d do. Help me 
pass the word around to the bunch in high 
school to meet me after school to-morrow. 
I'll have things worked out by then and we'll 
show the famous Dr. Kruk what a few young 
whipper-snappers can do.” 

I went to bed to dream of being chased 
by a Cherokee tribe of braves. They were 
brandishing huge bottles of Herbal Tonic 
and were being egged on by Dr. Kruk. 

Dunk and I passed the word around during 
school the next morning. Bunny was ab- 
sent, and this worried us a little. 

“Let’s run round to his house during re- 
cess,” suggested Dunk. “Just-tin-ia will 
get us there and back in time.” 

Just-tin-ia was his flivver. It delivered us 
safely in front of Bunny’s modest house, 
and we met Bunny himself on the street, 
just returning from an errand. 

“T’ve been to see the doctor,” he explained. 
“Mother is worse than usual this morning.” 

“Too much night -air,” suggested Dunk 
tactfully. He wanted to say “Too much 
Herbal Tonic,” but refrained. 

“T guess so,” said Bunny. ‘‘And—TI feel 
pretty rotten about it. She didn’t get the 
medicine Dr. Trotter ordered.” 

Dunk seized Bunny by the shoulders. 
“Look here, Bunny. You didn’t——” 

“Yes, I did. I let mother spend her last 
two dollars on that rotten tonic instead of 
buying what Dr. Trotter prescribed. Don’t 
Say it, Dunk. I feel pretty blue about it. 
But mother was so sold on Dr. Kruk that 
rod have had a fit if I hadn’t let her get 
Y ” 


“Have you gotten what Dr. Trotter or- 
dered?” I asked quickly. 

“Yes. The druggist trusted me for it this 
morning. So long, fellows. I’ll see if there’s 
anything I can do for mother.” 

We got in Just-tin-ia without a word and 
chugged back to school. Dunk’s face was set, 
and if he felt the way I did, he was pretty 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


much wrought up over the whole affair. As 
he parked the car he put into words what 
we had both been feeling. 

“There must be dozens of cases just like 
Mrs. Smith. Multiply that by the number of 
towns in this state, and what do you get?” 

“A pain in the neck,” I replied. “If you 
have a working plan to put Dr. Kruk out of 
business, let’s hear it.” 

“‘ After school,” said Dunk. “I’ve got one 
or two people to see first.” 


DOE, who is my bench mate in the 
wood-working shop, was absent dur- 
ing the after-recess period of manual training. 
The instructor told me Dunk was making up 
his work later, and I knew that he was pre- 
paring for his campaign against Dr. Kruk. 

About sixteen of the fellows gathered in the 
locker-room after school that day. All of 
them knew that the medicine man was in 
town, of course, but it remained for Dunk 
to point out just what that meant. But it is 
doubtful if the fellows would have felt more 
than an academic interest in the affair if it 
hadn’t been for Bunny and his mother. 
Dunk told the fellows what had happened to 
Mrs. Smith, and why she hadn’t bought the 
right medicine, and by that time every 
mother’s son there was something more 
than red hot. 

“Can’t we get the policeman to chase him 
out of town?” asked Earnie Scruggs. 

“T talked it all over with the town at- 
torney this morning,” Dunk replied. ‘He 
agrees with me that the man ought to be run 
out, but he says there’s no law they can use 
against him. As long as he pays his license 
and is orderly, they can’t touch him.” 

“Tf the police can’t do anything about him, 
what can we do?” 

“‘Here’s what we can do,” said Dunk de- 
cisively. ‘We can laugh him out of town.” 

““How? ” 

“By running a medicine show of our own 
across from his.” 

This announcement took our breath away. 
Then, in a flash, I saw the genius of Dunk’s 
plan. But some of the other fellows didn’t 
get the point right away. 

“We can’t hope to compete with Dr. 
Kruk,” said one of them. “What stuff 
could we sell?” ‘ 

“‘We’re not going to sell anything,”’ ex- 
plained Dunk. “We're going to run a show 
that will be a burlesque on the real thing. 
We're going to make such extravagant claims 
that every one will see how ridiculous Dr. 
Kruk’s claims are. Our burlesque will rip 
the cover off of Dr. Kruk’s show and let 
every one see what’s behind it. We'll laugh 
this town so fast that he’ll never return.” 

As the idea percolated, enthusiasm 
mounted. I put in a few words, and when we 
had finished the gang was ready to pitch in. 
Dunk issued orders promptly. 

“T’ye got permission to use the lot across 
from Dr. Kruk. Ralph, take three fellows 
and go to the National Guard armory. 
They’re lending us a large tent and fly. 
Bob, get the minstrel show together and rub 
up the old jokes. You’re going to be the free 


show. Earnie, you and your bunch can 
paint the signs. The rest of you fellows 
come with Art and me, and we'll fix up our 
medicine.” 

The wheels started to hum. I was amazed 
at the amount of work Dunk had done that 
morning. He had persuaded a drug store, 
which naturally bore little love for Dr. 
Kruk, to donate several dozen bottles. He 
had borrowed the lot from miserly old 
Weatherman, who nursed a grudge because 
Dr. Kruk hadn’t rented it in the first place. 
And to cap matters, Dunk had borrowed a 
large shield and spear from old Dr. Blick- 
man, who had brought them home from his 
service in the Philippines. 

“These are for you,” he told me with a 
grin. ‘You are a Borneo chieftain whose 
tribe had guarded the secret of our wonderful 
remedy for centuries. You’ll have to invent 
a suitable garb for the occasion, brown your 
body, and get your hair wild and woolly. 
Now let’s get enough tea made to fill these 
bottles.” 

““We ought to get some labels for them.” 

“The printer is making them up now. Dr. 
Cheatem’s Celebrated Cure. They give a 
list of fifty mortal illnesses it will cure.” 

‘‘Who’s paying for the labels?” 

Dunk grinned again. ‘‘The printer. 
Service to the community and all that. He’s 
putting out some posters for us, too.’’’ 


OUR show was scheduled to open after 

supper that night, just when the medi- 
cine man would be drawing his best crowd. 
We worked like Trojans. Ralph and his 
crew put up the tent and fly and the little 
platform. Earnie and his gang splashed 
enough paint for a dozen signs, and finally, 
assisted by the town painter, who offered his 
services free, got up a dazzling canvass 
similar to the one over Dr. Kruk’s bus. Bob 
and his minstrels, recruited from our Troop’s 
show gang, held a hasty rehearsal in some 
secret place. Dunk and I filled bottles, dis- 
tributed posters, made up our costumes and 
went over our lines. 

After supper I grabbed my Borneo rig, 
and returned to the tent to make up. Most 
of the fellows were there and Dunk soon 
joined us. He had persuaded the electric 
company to lend us some spot lights to help 
light Dr. Kruk’s way out of town, and these 
lights were now playing on our tent and 
signs and rivalling the bright illumination of 
the show across the way. 

Dunk was made up to perfection. Some- 
where he had borrowed an old frock coat of 
the gay nineties, an enormous collar and tie, 
a stove-pipe hat, and a pair of square- 
timmed spectacles. A little rouge on his 
nose, some stove black on his eyelids, and he 
was a perfect satire on Dr. Kruk. 

I was quite impressive myself. My torso 
was tanned a rich nut brown, I wore a short 
pair of trunks garnished with leaves and 
mucilage and an old bear-skin rug was slung 
gladiator-wise around my shoulders. Some 
black mattress stuffing gave my hair a woolly 
appearance and a key ring suspended in my 
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nostrils finished me off. Added to that, I 
carried a large ox-hide shield and a long 
spear. 

The minstrel fellows, six in all, were 
crowded into the tent with us, waiting for the 
signal to go out. Dr. Kruk’s free show of 
Hawaiian girls was going full blast then, and 
Dunk was too much of a showman to com- 
pete with that. He waited until Dr. Kruk’s 
entertainers retired to the bus and then just 
as Dr. Kruk began his spiel, he sent the 
minstrels outside to do their stuff. He him- 
self went on the small platform, with the 
bottles of Dr. Cheatem’s Celebrated Cure 
stacked behind him and waited for develop- 
ments. I peeped through a crack in the tent 
to see what was going on. 

A few curiosity seekers were in front of our 
tent, eyeing our sign with amusement, but 
the bulk of the crowd was over with Dr. 
Kruk. I heard the deep, resonant rumblings 
of his voice and knew that he was fast putting 
the crowd under his spell. Just then our 
minstrels struck up a rollicking song, aided 
by a saxophone and a bass drum, and the 
people turned their heads to see what was up. 
The first thing that met their eyes was our 
sign. 


DR. CHEATEM’S CELEBRATED CURE 
for 
Housemaid’s Knee, Cross-Eyes, Small-Pox, 
Hog Cholera, Halitosis, Chicken Liver, Evil 
Eye, Broken Hearts, and all 
Fatal Illnesses. 


Dunk saw that some of the crowd were 
looking his way, and gravely raised his 
stove-pipe hat. A burst of laughter greeted 
him, and a part of the crowd, sensing that 
here was a treat, came over to take a better 
look at the remarkable Dr. Cheatem. Just 
then the minstrels came to the end of their 
song, and the two end men broke into their 
dialogue. 

“Sambo, you know Ah told you-all that 
my wife was done sick last week?” 

“Yes, Bambino, Ah recollects.” 

“And you told me to give her some of 
that there Dr. Kruk’s Herbal Tonic?” 

“Yes, Bambino, Ah still recollects.” 

“Well, Sambo, Ah did it, and she up and 
died.” 

“So did mine, Bambino, so did mine.” 

A roar of laughter greeted this time-worn 
sally. A few more of Dr. Kruk’s audience, 
hearing the merriment, came over to see what 
it was about. The minstrels embarked on 
another sortie. 

“Sambo, did you hear about old Miss 
Whoofle’s cat?” 

“You-all mean that she-cat that was going 
to have kittens?” 

“That’s her. Well, old Miss Whoofle done 
fed her Dr. Cheatem’s Cele- 
brated Cure.’’ 

“Lawd almighty, Bambino! 
What happened then?” 

“Sambo, that cat had a litter 
of bob-cats.” 

Another burst of laughter 
greeted this dialogue. Dr. 
Cheatem, with a grand gesture, 
motioned the minstrels inside, 
took off his spectacles, wiped 
and replaced them, and induced 
silence by a loud clearing of 
his throat. 

““Ladie-e-es and gentlemen,” 
he began, imitating the boom- 
ing voice of Dr. Kruk, “before 
calling your attention to the 
world-famous virtues of my 
miraculous cure, let me picture 
to your mind a wild, woolly, 
untamed tribe of Borneo head- 
hunters, situated in the Pacific, 
or perhaps it is the Arctic, sea. 
This tribe, as I have docu- 
ments in my own handwriting 
to prove, has been in possession 
of a medicinal secret which 
made them the wildest, the 
woolliest, and the most un- 
tamed of the terrible Borneo 
head-hunters. - This marvelous 
medicine, ladies and gentlemen, 
was compounded from certain 
rare herbs which every good 
Borneo housewife grew in her 
tomato can. So diligently was 
the secret guarded that every 
neighboring head-hunter who 
came into possession of it was 
immediately separated from 








head, ladies and~ gentlemen, 
believe it or not.” 

He paused, and a ripple of 
laughter swept over his audi- 
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ence. Dr. Cheatem frowned and looked 
severely at a man in front who had snickered 
audibly. 

“This tribe of head-hunters, grateful to 
these United States for chewing-gum and 
nickel cigars, decided to repay us by the 
great gift of health. They decided to make 
us as wild, as woolly, and as untamed as they 
themselves are. They instructed their great 
chief, the illustrious Walla Walla, to search 
this country over for some one whose word 
had weight in medical and scientific circles. 
This some one was to distribute their great 
gift. It was obvious, my friends, that there 
was but one man who merited that distinc- 
tion. I am happy to say that I, Dr. Cheatem, 
was chosen for this task.” 

He struck a Napoleonic pose and let the 
waves of laughter break over him. Then, 
with Dr. Kruk’s magnificent gesture, he 
beckoned to me within the tent. 

“‘O great chief Walla Walla, come out and 
tell these poor simps how the medicine men 
of your tribe make your marvelous remedy.” 

I strode out with all the dignity of my na- 
tive rank, the shield in my left hand and the 
spear in my right. I parked next to Dr. 
Cheatem, drove the spear into the platform 
floor, and gazed impassively over the crowd. 
They greeted my appearance with howls of 
delight. 

I raised my hand with great dignity to 
silence the crowd, and broke into a flood of 
oratory. It was Cicero’s first invective 
against Cataline, spouted in such Latin as 
only I could evolve. I started off in slow, 
measured tones, confident that not even a 
Latin professor could get it, and gradually 
wand into a frenzy of eloquence. 

“O temporal O mores!” I shouted. 
““Senatus haec intellegit, consul vidit; hic 
tamen vivit.” The crowd yelled for more, and 
I gaveit tothem. When, considerably flushed 
and very much out of breath, I finally brought 
my oration to a’close, Dr. Cheatem gravely 
turned to me and shook my hand. 

“Thank you, Walla Walla. I will now 
translate for the ladies and gentlemen. He 
said, my friends, that if you understood how 
this precious medicine was made you 
wouldn’t believe him anyway. And now that 
you have heard the origin of this marvelous 
remedy, and Walla Walla has told you all 
about it, I must tell you of the deadly ills it 
will positively cure. Look at that list over- 
head. It is a paltry list, I know, but if your 
pet ailment is not included it makes no differ- 
ence. It will cure anything you have or ever 
hope to have. Is there one of you who can 
afford to be without this thousand-mile oil? 
I repeat, is there?” 

He paused and sniffed the air in perfect 
imitation of Dr. Kruk. Then he held up his 


“Wait, my friends. I do not want your 
money. ‘The sight of money sickens me. 
Before you force your money upon me I must 
convince you that this wonderful remedy 
will do all that is claimed for it. You 
don’t have to believe me. Just read the 
label, and you’ll see I’m speaking gospel 
truth. And, if you are still doubtful, listen 
to these letters I have received from grateful 
invalids.’ 

He pulled out a bunch of letters from his 
pocket and read one of them: 


“Dear Dr. Cheatem: I had suffered for 
years from flat feet. I bought a bottle of 
your medicine, fed it to the dog, and in two 
days my foot was cured. 

“‘A grateful patient, 
**Anna Nias. 

“P.S. The dog died.” 


He waited for the laughter to subside, 
then opened another. 


“Dear Dr. Cheatem: My husband ‘has 
snored in his sleep for years. I gave him a 
bottle of your Celebrated Cure and he snores 
no longer. In grateful appreciation I have 
engraved a bottle on his tombstone. 

“Gratefully yours, 
“A Widow.” 


The crowd laughed heartily. Every one 
had caught the spirit of Dunk’s show and 
realized for the first time how ridiculous 
were the claims of Dr. Kruk. Dunk held up 
his hand for silence. 

“The price of my Celebrated Cure is a 
dollar the bottle. But do not force your 
filthy lucre upon me. Buy a bottle and 
pay only when and if you are completely 
cured. Step up, ladies and gentlemen, and 
help yourself to health. But do not insult 
me with your money.” 

Eager hands reached up for bottles. One 
man planked down a dollar bill. 

“Son, it’s worth a dollar to have you talk 
sense into my head. I was about to buy a 
bottle of Dr. Kruk’s Herbal Tonic. Keep 
the dollar and thanks for the show.” 

Dunk brushed the dollar bill off the coun- 
ter with an eloquent gesture. 

“You mock me, sir. Spare an old scientist 
your taunts.” 

The man grinned and picked up his dollar. 
“Give me a bottle, anyway. I want it for a 
souvenir.” 

Dunk passed out bottle after bottle to the 
clamoring crowd. Then he called for the 
minstrels and I retired within the tent. 
Through my peep-hole I took a look at Dr. 
Kruk’s show. His Hawaiian girls were at it 
again and another crowd was slowly gather- 
ing. My heart sank a little. In spite of 
what we had done the doctor seemed to have 
a large crowd back again. 
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A few moments later the girls disappeared 
and I saw Dr. Kruk begin his favorite speech, 
Suddenly a burst of laughter arose from hjs 
crowd. The doctor stiffened with surprise 
but he soon recovered himself and continued 
his oratory. I saw Wappa Wappa appear. 
and another howl of delight arose from the 
crowd. Wappa Wappa began his speech, 
and the crowd went mad with joy. Even at 
that distance I saw consternation written 
all over Dr. Kruk’s twitching face. He 
stuck to his story, however, and soon I saw 
him hold aloft a bottle of his tonic—the fing} 
move before selling. Another shout oj 
laughter went up. I would have given a |ot 
to have been over there and have seen what 
was going on. Something was happening, 
and I had a man-sized hunch that the doctor 
wasn’t getting rich that evening. 

Just then the Scoutmaster of our Troop, 
Mr. Tilden, stepped into the tent. He had 
heard what the gang was up to, and his face 
was one broad smile. 

“T was over with Dr. Kruk. Did you hear 
the crowd giving him. the merry razz?” 

“What’s going on there?” 

“Most of the audience had just come 
from your show. They think Dr. Kruk’s 
show is the funniest thing on earth. Dunk 
has pulled the wool from their eyes, and the 
more eloquent the doctor gets the more they 
laugh. One man passed out from hy: sterics 
when he saw Wappa Wappa appear.’ 

“Are they buying his stuff?” 

“You can bet your life they’re not! The 
idea of paying for his medicine was the 
biggest joke of all. To-morrow Dr. Kruk 
will be the laughing stock of the town.” 

By this time our minstrels had attracted 
another crowd and Dunk began his pow-wow. 
I went out at my cue, and the show went off 
with even greater success than before. We 
pulled off two more shows that night, each 
time to a larger audience. Word of it had 
spread through town like wildfire, and people 
who never went to medicine shows before, 
locked up their houses and turned out to 
laugh with us and at Dr. Kruk. 

His show had become a howling success in 
every way except one. He couldn’t sell his 
tonic. Finally he closed his show, and our 
minstrels went home with proud parents, 
and Dunk and I sat down on the platform to 
await developments. We didn’t have long 
to wait. Developments, in the form of the 
famous Dr. Kruk himself, stalked over in 
high dudgeon. 

“T’ll have the law on you for this,” he said 
angrily, sticking his nose into Dunk s face. 
“You can’t ruin an honest man’s business 
this way.” 

Dunk placed the palm of his hand in the 
doctor’s face and pushed firmly but not 
gently. “Keep your face to yourself,” he 
said evenly. ‘And as for the 
law, I'll bet you'll stay as far 
away from it as possible.” 

Dr. Kruk glared at us, but 
when he saw he couldn’t scare 
us he suddenly assumed a 
conciliatory tone. ‘How much 
do you want to stop your 
show?” he asked. 

Dunk laughed in his face 
“We'll stop the day you leave 
town,” he told him. ‘And 
when you start, you’d better 
keep going till you cross the 
state line.” 

“Why?” demanded Dr 
Kruk, sudden alarm appearing 
in his face. 

Dunk pointed to a young 
man who was hurrying towards 
us with a notebook in one hand 
and a pencil in the other. 
“‘Here’s the star reporter of the 
Sentinel. -Vll bet he’s going to 
give these two medicine shows 
a good write-up.” 

“T am that,” said the re 
porter cheerfully. “ Further- 
more, we’re going to flash the 
story to every town in the 
state. The boss says to write 
it up so there'll be a reception 
committee to meet the famous 
Dr. Kruk wherever he goes.’ 

Dr. Kruk turned red, white, 
and blue. He swore an oath 
that burned up the air, spun 
on his heels, and strode off with 
fearful strides. 

“Orders, boss?’ we heard one 
of his assistants ask. 

“Pack up,” ordered that 
jewel of the medical profession. 
“We're going just as far from 
this state as that bus will take 
us.” 
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“The powerful claw-like forelegs seemed to shoot out 
from the bodies of the two. In a swirling movement 
they appeared to hit savagely and then draw back. 


““Boy, they shake the earth when they fight!’ breathed 
Dave Wendell to his pals, Rod Graham and Hugh King.” 


Go with these three boys into the wilds of Montana. 
Follow their adventures in the haunts of the terrible 
Tyrannosaurus Rex, the most savage giant that ever 
roamed the earth! 
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SAIL ALONG with breezy pep. Start the day with 
vim and zest. Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes will 
help you. 


No other cereal is like them. These crisp, sun- 
brown flakes are full of the famous flavor of 
PEP. Rich with the nourishing goodness of 
whole wheat. Healthful. They contain just 
enough bran to be mildly laxative. To help keep 
you feeling fit. Virtually a perfect food with 
milk or cream. 


At the first spoonful, you’ll agree that 
Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are delicious—a 
wonderful cereal. At the last spoonful, you'll 
vote them the best bran flakes you ever tasted. 


You’ll want Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes often. 
For breakfast. For lunch. Enjoy them on your 
vacation. Eat them at camp. 


Get the red-and-green package at your 
grocer’s. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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IMPORTANT—Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are mildly lax- 

ative. ALL-BRAN—another Kellogg product—is all bran 

and guaranteed to relieve both temporary and recurring 
constipation. 























